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PREFACE 


Nearly thirty years ago the late Professor Irving 
Babbitt remarked in a bibliographical note attached to 
his edition of Pliedre, “There is a singular lack as yet of 
anythmg adequate on Racine in English ” The lack 
remains as smgular today as when these words were 
written Books on Moliere, Voltaire, Rousseau, Hugo, 
Balzac, etc , abound in English, but where can the 
Anglo-Saxon reader look for a study of Racine’s life and 
works in the English language, carried out on a scale 
even approximately adequate to the subject^ There are 
some excellent critical passages on Racine in books by 
Lytton Strachey, Maurice Baring, Arthur Tilley, 
Horatio Smith, and others, and, on the biographical 
side, there is Madame Duclaux’s charming Lije of 
Racine But the former are brief, and the latter hardly 
oversteps the bounds implied by its title, besides, cer- 
tain discoveries, made since its date of publication, call 
for a rewriting of the Life 

Yet Racine is not only one of the leading divinities of 
the French Pantheon (some critics discern m him the 
very flower of the French genius) , he is also among the 
first half-dozen of the world’s greatest tragic dramatists 
Books on him abound m NGerm an, Utahan, and other 
languages Is it not a little to the discredit of Anglo- 
Saxon cosmopolitanism, and of the vast apparatus of 
modern language scholarship m English-speaking coun- 
tries, that this great writer should have reached his ter- 
centenary without the tribute of a critical study such as 
is often lavished on authors of tenth-rate standing? At 
all events, it was with a view to hllmg, within the limits 
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of the author’s abilities, this yawning gap and to per- 
forming thus an overdue act of homage to Racme in his 
anniversary year that this book was written 

The book makes no claim to present new biographical 
discoveries or novel critical views It is simply the 
product of a long acquaintance with Racine and a deep 
admiration for his art An attempt has been made to 
embody in it all the important results of Raciman re- 
search and to give a carefully weighed but, in the last 
analysis, personal judgment on his character and his 
works Four mam objectives have been kept m view 
(1) to sketch the social and artistic background that ex- 
plains Racine’s life and work, (2) to provide an up-to- 
date biography of the poet, (3) to attempt a critical 
analysis and estimate of his plays, (4) to offer an an- 
thology of the more striking passages from these plays 
In trying to carry out these purposes one meets cer- 
tain difficulties which arise from the mixed character of 
the audience one is addressing No doubt most readers 
will be people who have some knowledge of the French 
language and of French literature, but one would be 
glad to reach also the average cultivated reader who is 
curious about foreign literature, yet more or less igno- 
rant of French The former class may be presumed to 
know something about French drama in general and to 
have no need of translation, neither of these assump- 
tions can be made of the latter class I have tried to 
mediate between the needs of the two orders of readers 
In my chapter on the French classical drama I have in- 
cluded details which will seem superfluous to the one 
but perhaps indispensable to the other As regards the 
linguistic difficulty, I have adopted the following com- 
promise I have turned all quotations in prose (excerpts 
from Racine’s letters, prefaces, etc ) into English, those 
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m verse, whether from Racme’s plays or from other 
sources, I have preserved in the origmal French m the 
body of the text, but wherever tolerable translations of 
them into English were available I have reproduced 
these m an appendix The reader who has no French 
will thus get some idea of the content of most of Racine’s 
greater plays, while the others will not be distressed by 
seeing (and hearing) Racine’s exquisite music trans- 
posed for an mstrument which, at best, is not suited for 
it I can hardly think of a poet m any language who 
can bear translation less than Racine 

In the hope that serious students of French literature 
may find the book useful I have appended a bibliogra- 
phy of books and articles on Racine, which, however, 
makes no claim to completeness It may be said that 
such students have no need to go outside the great 
library of Raciman criticism that exists in French That 
is no doubt true Yet there is something to be said for 
an occasional view of any author m any language from 
the angle of a foreign observer I know that I found 
Karl Vossler’s little book on Racine, written from the 
German standpoint, very suggestive Of course the 
foreign critic should always remember Edmund Gosse’s 
wise warning that such criticism must not pretend to 
contemplate its object, as the native can do, ‘Trom the 
front, its point of view must be that of one who 
paints a face m profile ” 

Finally I must express my appreciation of the gener- 
ous encouragement and cooperation of Professor Fer- 
nand Baldensperger, which have alone made the appear- 
ance of this book possible 


Vancouveh, Canada 
September, 1939 


A F B C 
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THE AGE OF RACINE 

I F a twentieth-century Anglo-Saxon ever pauses to 
think at all about the name Racine, the associative 
process which sets in results m a conglomerate of images 
having the apparent incoherence of an “abstract” 
pamtmg — the outline of a full wig, fragments of stucco 
decoration from the Palace of Versailles, statuesque 
poses of actors on the stage of the Comedie Frangaise, a 
placard bearing the slogan, “the three unities of action, 
time, and place,” and, dominating all and fusing the 
whole into a certain unity, the shadowy figure of the 
Grand Monarque Yet these elements, though none of 
them are wholly irrelevant, are far from adequate to 
suggest a complete picture of the age m which Jean 
Racine came to manhood and lived his adult life I say 
advisedly “in which he came to manhood,” for, if it 
were a question of the age in which he was bom, the 
picture would not do at all In the year 1639, when 
Jean Racine came into this world, people did not wear 
wigs, the Palace of Versailles was undreamed of, the 
Comedie Frangaise was in the limbo of the future, the 
“three unities,” though already a theory, were by no 
means yet a dramatic dogma, and the child destmed to 
be Louis XIV was himself but a year old 

Perhaps no great figure in literary history has had his 
living body so obacured by a tough carapace of errone- 
ous emphasis as Jean Racine Barnacles of pedantry 
and false elegance have transformed his sensitive and 
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passionate genius into a loms-quatorzi^n fossil And 
something of the same kind has happened to the age 
itself in which he lived People picture Frenchmen of 
the late seventeenth century as eternally engaged in 
attending royal levers and couchers^ disporting them- 
selves in Watteauesque fetes champetres and making 
witty speeches in salons In point of fact, the age of 
Louis XIV, like most epochs of human history, is 
marked by great complexity and variety, indeed, few 
ages have equalled it in dynamic contrasts The first 
step toward a true understanding of Racine and his 
plays IS the attainment of some clear picture of his 
world m its various aspects 

It has often been said that, if one had to choose arbi- 
trarily a date when the old world (not merely of the 
Middle Ages but of the Renaissance) comes to an end 
and the modern world begins, that date would hover 
somewhere about the middle years of the seventeenth 
century To take the political aspect of things first, we 
note the relative stabilization of Europe after a long 
period of unrest, marked (1) by the final termination of 
the civil wars, religious or political or both, that had 
ravaged Fngland, France, and Germany for more than 
a century, (2) by the eclipse of Spam and Austria as the 
dominant powers of Europe, and the emergence of Eng- 
land and France as their successors In both the latter 
countries feudalism definitely gives place to the concept 
of the centralized national state, under the form of a 
constitutional monarchy in England, of an absolute 
monarchy in France The resulting centralization of 
government combined with the development of com- 
merce produces the sudden expansion of half-medieval 
cities like London and Pans into world capitals with a 
varied and sophisticated social life flowermg at last into 
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a new ideal of manners — urbanity” or pohiesse In 
the intellectual field, respect for tradition in philosophy 
and science gives place to a new faith in reason and 
nature, research in all intellectual fields is encouraged, 
not only by the gradual cessation of ecclesiastical perse- 
cution of investigators but by the organization of 
knowledge (and, in France, of the arts as well) m Acad- 
emies and Royal Societies, and under the patronage of 
monarchs In the moral life, the medieval otherworldli- 
ness IS challenged by the modem outlook of the human- 
ist and the hherhn with their faith in natural instinct 
and their preference for a life guided thereby rather 
than by outworn moral bogeys, what we call the indi- 
vidualistic point of view makes its appearance, every 
man has the right to live his own life The change ap- 
pears even in the small, material details of everyday 
life, elementary town-planning begins to beautify and 
derate the jumble of the medieval cities, means of 
transportation, like the sedan chair and the carnage, 
improve, policing and lighting of the streets begin, do- 
mestic architecture aims at more elegance and comfort, 
beverages characteristic of modern times, like tea and 
coffee, make their appearance, and they are drunk not 
from pewter tankards but from porcelain cups, the 
theater and the opera house take the place they have 
held ever since as centers of communal artistic enjoy- 
ment The life of men m great cities is taking on, in 
every field, the physiognomy that is still familiar to us 
If this picture is true m a general way of Western 
Europe after the middle of the century, it is particularly 
true of France It would be hard to exaggerate the 
sense of relief, at first, and then the enthusiasm with 
which France welcomed the inner stability and the 
outer prestige which Louis’s strong government con- 
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ferred on her It was a new and exhilarating experience 
For a hundred years — except for the brief respite under 
Henry IV — she had been the almost contmual victim 
of mner dissension and of foreign humiliation The re- 
ligious differences between Catholics and Protestants 
were complicated by the intrigues of powerful nobles 
against the king’s power, and, though both of these 
abuses appeared to have been quelled by Kicheheu, 
feudalism and sectarianism flared up once again after 
his death m that Gilbertian but unsettling revolt known 
as the Fronde, which mcludes such scenes as Cond6 and 
Turenne battling with each other outside the Porte 
St Antome for the possession of Pans, while the daugh- 
ter of Gaston d’ Orleans, Mile de Montpensier, directs 
the cannon of the Bastille to be fired at the defender of 
the king, her cousin At the close of the sixteenth cen- 
tury there was a moment when it looked as if France 
might be ruled by a Spanish king, and again, five years 
after the birth of Louis XIV, Pans was saved from occu- 
pation by a Spanish army only by Conde’s brilliant 
victory at Rocroi Suddenly France found herself gov- 
erned by a young but masterful monarch who imposed 
an awed respect for himself and for the state both at 
home and abroad The turbulent feudal lords were 
transformed into the fawning, harmless courtiers of 
Versailles, as for the foreigner, he was taught to tremble 
at the slightest displeasure of Louis Efficient ministers 
carried on an orderly administration, a magnificent 
court seemed to symbolize the new prestige of the na- 
tion, the years, then the decades flowed past with no 
murmur of dissension at home, and nothing but news 
of victories from abroad Is it altogether to be won- 
dered at that Louis came to be adulated — and in some 
cases quite sincerely — as a semi-divme being in ]ust 
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the way we have seen nationSi suffering under an inferi- 
ority complex m our own time, rally with what seems to 
us excessive enthusiasm around a Leader who, they 
believe, has brought them security and self-respect? 

If the seventeenth century saw France transformed 
from a semi-feudal organization into a compact, modern 
national state, it also saw Paris take its place as the 
great cosmopolis of fashion and culture, the center of 
elegance and sophistication — the first of its kind in 
modern Europe Its material growth was very rapid 
durmg the century, though the rudimentary state of 
statistical science in those days makes it impossible to 
fix a population figure at any given date But we know 
that so great was the concern of the municipal author- 
ities over what appeared to them the unseemly rate of 
increase that at one moment they actually enacted a 
regulation imposing fines and other punishments on 
anyone building a new house There is a well-known 
passage in Corneille's comedy, Le Menteur,^ where refer- 
ence IS made to the almost overnight transformation of 
the Parisian scene (with possible reference in Dorante’s 
speech to the recently opened “subdivision” of the He 
Saint-Louis) 

G6roTite Que 1 ordrt e^t rare et beau de ces grands batiments * 
Doranie Pans semble a mes yeux un pays de romans 
J’y croyais ce matin voir line lie enchant^ 

Je la laissai deserte, et la trouve habitee, 

Quelque Ampbion nouveau, sans 1 aide dc maQons, 

Kn superbes palais a change ses buissons 
Gironte Pans voit tons les ]ours de ces metamorphoses, 

Dans tout le Prc-aux-Clercs tu verras memes choaes, 

Et I’univers entier ne peut rien voir d’egal 
Aux superbes dehors du palaii Cardinal 
Toute UTie ville entiere, avec pompe bMie, 

Semble d’un vieux fosse par miracle sortie, 

Et nous fait preaumer, i ses superbes toils, 

Que tous aes habitants sont dea dieux ou des rois 
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In general, a romantic stage setting was giving way to 
a classical (Moot, or, as La Bruy ere was to say toward 
the close of the century, *‘The Gothic order which the 
barbarous ages had adopted for palaces and temples has 
been entirely abandoned, the Done, the Ionic, and the 
Corinthian have been revived, things that were no 
longer to be seen, save m the rums of ancient Rome and 
of old Greece, have become modern and flaunt them- 
selves in our porticos and in our peristyles ” ^ Pictur- 
esque pieces of old Pans like the wall of Charles V and 
the Tour de Nesle with its dark legends of 

the Queen 

Who \ivilkd that Buridan should steer 
Sewed in a sack’i mouth down the Seine 


were giving way to the tree-planted ramparts and the 
colonnades and dome of the College Mazarm (now the 
Institut) The dark battlemented and turreted town 
houses of the medieval noblesse were being abandoned, 
and the open spaces of the Marais and (as noted by 
Corneille) the Pre-aux-Clercs were being covered with 
spacious, well-lighted modern mansions, like the Hotel 
Carnavalet, with formal Le Notre gardens attached to 
them Alongside the Gothic churches of the Middle 
Ages were rising classical temples and baroque fagades 
fashioned after the Jesuit churches of Rome Even be- 
ginnings of that scientific vrham^me in which Pans was 
the pioneer among modern cities are to be seen m the 
laying out of squares like the Place Royale (now Place 
des Vosges), the Place Dauphine, the Place Vendome, 
and the Place des Victoires Pans, we may say, started 
the century a chaotic, picturesque Gothic town and 
ended it well-launched on her way to become the har- 
monious, elegant, classical city that we know 
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But this outer, physical transformation of Fans was 
but the sign of an mner, spiritual change In France, 
more than anywhere else m Europe, there was a yearn- 
ing not merely to create new forms of art in architecture, 
painting, and literature but to discover, so to speak, a 
new “design for living, new forms and ideals of social 
intercourse I am referring to the famous French 
'pohiehse or “urbanity” which, as everyone knows, had 
its origin in that unique French institution, the ^alon, 
one of the most influential and perhaps, in a sense, one of 
the greatest inventions of French culture The story of 
the salon, from its origin in the Hotel de Rambouillet, 
has been told so often that I may surely assume it is, in 
its general lines, familiar to the reader, in any event I 
have no space to retell it in detail here Yet it is neces- 
sary to dwell on the matter for a moment, for, despite 
all that has been told and retold about the salons, there 
IS still misunderstanding about their real significance 
And it is extremely important that we should clear up 
this misunderstanding, because the salon pohtesse brings 
us very close to one mam aspect of our subject — Racine 
— and to the misunderstandings which have prevented 
Anglo-Saxons until very recent times from getting a 
clear vision of his peculiar genius 

To tell the truth, in spite of a certain lip service paid 
to the institution m school manuals on French litera- 
ture, English critics have inclined to look down their 
noses at the French salon, especially since the days of 
Coleridge and Carlyle They have found it difficult to 
dissociate the idea of great literature, and above all of 
genuine tragedy, from a certain quality which, if it is 
not quite starkness, is at all events the very opposite of 
suavity Now suavity, or rather that untranslatable 
French term, discrehon, in expressing one’s feelings, even 
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the deepest and most violent, is the essence of the style 
which the salons were aiming to create Forthright 
crudeness in human intercourse was the quality which 
alienated Mme de Rambouillet from the court of Henri 
IV, the thmg henceforward was to make an exquisite 
alliance of pomtedness with tact, of keenness with reti- 
cent understatement No doubt, in its desire to avoid 
vulgar abruptness, the salon style in the earlier stages 
of experimentation often fell into the opposite vice of 
affectation and imhrene This is the famous “preci- 
osity” which has given the salons such a bad reputation 
But this was a youthful growing pain of the new style 
The foreigner seldom realizes that it is not in the some- 
what forced liveliness of Voiture, “le roi de THotel de 
Rambouillet,” that the acme of the new urbane style is 
to be sought, but in the Lettres 'prov^nciales of Pascal, m 
which there is no trace of mwvrene or pricwsite Even 
when he is brought to admit that this alliance of purity 
With vivacity, of sobriety or mesure with wit, was a 
marvellously effective new instrument to be put in the 
hands of the polemist, the satirist, the moralist, and 
even the comic dramatist, he still remains unpersuaded 
that the salon atmosphere, with its feminine perfume, 
was one congenial to the growth of genuine tragedy 
Tragedy might indeed spring out of the intense civic 
and religious life of ancient Athens, still not too far re- 
moved from the great myths on which its tragedians 
built, nor does it seem wholly incompatible with the 
Violent and picturesque life of Elizabethan London, 
even of its hearty, masculine Mermaid Tavern, but the 
subdued tone of a modern drawing-room — no, out of 
that true tragedy can never come, but only some pow- 
dered and furbelowed camouflage of it One often comes 
even today on professors of English and classical liter- 
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atuje who look at you a little quizzically if you mention 
French tragedy in the same breath with Greek or Eliza- 
bethan drama It will be my business later to try to 
persuade the reader that Racme wrote real tragedies, I 
am at present only concerned to make him realize that 
Racine — like all the great writers of his time — 
breathed in this salon atmosphere (though he also took 
in, as we shall see, draughts of a very different kind) 
and that it is one of the ingredients that go to the 
making of his style 

The establishment of Louis’s brilliant court at Ver- 
sailles, with its formal etiquette, its constant festivities, 
its insistence on majestic grace meant simply a raismg 
of the salon art of living to the very highest power As 
everyone knows, one of Louis’s best entries in history’s 
credit account is his noble and enlightened patronage of 
art and literature Louis’s courtiers gaped with aston- 
ishment one day when they saw the Roi-Soleil seating 
the actor Moliere at the royal table But, as we shall 
see, there was no writer of the time who entered into the 
most intimate favors of Louis to the extent that Racine 
did, and durmg his play-writing period he was m con- 
stant attendance at court That something of the 
stately dignity and even, no doubt, at times a touch of 
the baroque pomposity that was the very air of Ver- 
sailles has left its mark on Racine’s tragedies is not to be 
wondered at, to some readers one of their charms is that 
in certain scenes they have preserved, as m a sea shell, 
an echo of the murmur of the Galene des Glaces on days 
when princes and princesses were exchanging courtesies 
as reticent and measured and graceful as the j)as de 
menuet And, after all, why should not the manner of a 
Louis of France be as good a model for a tragic poet as 
that of an Elizabeth of England or an Oedipus of Thebes^ 
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So much, then, for that side of French hfe which is 
reflected in the dignified and urbane manner of Racine’s 
tragedies It is the side to which adequate attention 
has always been directed, perhaps we have dwelt on it 
too long More neglected aspects of seventeenth-cen- 
tury France demand our attention, ones that modify 
to some extent the elegant picture we have been con- 
templating 

In a growing cosmopohs sophistication develops, not 
only at the top, but at the bottom, and in lonu-qua- 
torzien Pans there existed already a hoheme, that new 
world of actors and actresses which did not exist before 
the seventeenth century, because there were no theaters 
in the modern sense of the term But when Racine 
came to Pans from Port-Royal there were three estab- 
lished theaters m the capital — the Hotel de Bourgogne, 
the Marais, and Moliere's troupe Racine, as an aspir- 
ing young dramatist, soon got into touch with the actors 
and above all with the actresses of these companies, and 
he found there a society possibly no more immoral 
than that of the salons or the court but lacking the 
formal inhibitions of the latter We shall see later 
how deeply Racine became involved with this theat- 
rical world and how the types he met and the ex- 
periences he underwent there may have influenced his 
creative work 

Closely connected with the free and easy life lived in 
this newfound profession of the actors are the intellec- 
tual and moral doctrines of rationalism and libertinage, 
which, though kept somewhat under cover during the 
qrand sieclc, are already undermining the old traditions, 
m preparation for the grand assault on all ‘'prejudices” 
which was to be launched on the morrow of Louis’s 
death It is true that it was not the intention of phi- 
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losophers like Descartes and Gassendi to produce athe- 
ists and debauchees, but the very connotations that 
still go with the words “rationalism” and hberhnage 
show how early these philosophies were exploited for 
the encouragement of all forms of individualism Even 
the grave stoicism of Du Vair and Charron which so 
much influenced Corneille had the effect of exalting 
man’s sense of his own power and of weakening his con- 
sciousness of the need for divine grace Such were the 
modernist tendencies that were coloring life, thought, 
and literature as Racine grew up 

But there is still another side to the French seven- 
teenth century The aspects we have been discussing, 
dissimilar and inharmonious though some of them may 
seem, have at least this in common — that they all 
point forward to the modern world, to the world we are 
living in today There is another seventeenth century, 
however, concealed by the glitter of the first, and it 
looks not forward but backward Like the better known 
seventeenth century, it had its own discords and con- 
tradictions, its idealism and its cynicism but both its 
good and its evil belonged to an older world, not to a 
newer one No one who has not looked into these 
strange comers can really know the age of Racine — 
or Racine himself 

Let us take the evil side first In his preface to the 
book by M Funck-Brentano, Le Drame des 'po%sQns, 
which revealed for the first tune not only this daik un- 
derworld of Louis’s Pans but the subterranean passages 
which linked it with the Sun-King’s own antechambers 
at Versailles, M Albert Sorel warned his readers that 
they would hardly be able to take M Funck-Brentano’s 
disclosures seriously “Stendhal’s well-known prejudice 
still prevails vaguely in many minds, the extreme jpoh- 
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tesse, the social refinement of the age of Louis XIV had 
banished from it, people say, violence and sensuality, 
the essential springs of modem drama ” Yet the fact is 
that under this fa 9 ade of urbanity and rationalism lurid 
horrors which recall not only the Borgias but African 
voodoo were being consummated — poisonings, witch- 
craft, black Masses, and even infant sacrifices — and 
that not just a set of gansters but the highest names in 
French society, including probably the mistress of the 
King, were implicated in them And all this is built not 
on rumor but on hard facts set forth m cold legal phrase- 
ology in the police archives of Pans It is disconcertmg, 
at a turn in the classical corridors of the grand siecle, 
to be suddenly confronted with a vision of Walpurgis- 
nacht 

It IS neither possible nor necessary to go into much 
detail here A brief summary must suffice Early in the 
period disquietude spread in Pans on account of rumors 
about poisonings, to such an extent that poisoning came 
to be suspected in the case of quite natural deaths, as in 
the well-known instance of Henriette d’Angleterre But 
the first crisis came with the sensational trial of the 
Marquise de Bnnvilliers in 1676 This extraordinary 
woman — who by her sensuality, her cruelty, and her 
orgue^l might have served as a precise model for the 
sultana Roxane m Racine’s Bajazet — was convicted of 
having poisoned her father and her two brothers and of 
having attempted to do away with her sister and sister- 
in-law by the same means She was first provoked to 
such acts by her father s interference with her amorous 
proclivities, the story of her precocious depravities 
makes one think at once of Racine’s famous line, penned 
probably in the very year of her trial, 

C e&t Venus tout enticre a aa proie attachee 
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But her most striking characteristics were the heroic 
courage, the masculine energy, and the demonic pride 
which she combmed with her vices She faced her exe- 
cution m the Place de Greve with the most amazing 
equanimity As her tumbril passed through the crowded 
streets, she noticed some people of high society jostling 
each other to get a better view of her She turned to 
her confessor and said in a loud voice so that everyone 
could hear her “Monsieur, there’s a queer kind of curi- 
osity'” Do we not seem to see before us one of the high- 
spirited heroines of Corneille or Racine, concerned 
above all with their glozre while there is breath in their 
bodies^ 

The Brmvilliers case was but the prelude to the 
Affaire des Povions proper, which starts with the arrest 
of Catherine Des Hayes, known as “La Voisin,” in 
January 1679, and which closes in July 1682 La Voisin, 
who was the mistress of the public executioner of Pans, 
presided over what can only be called a witch’s sabbath 
in the heart of seventeenth-century Pans Into her 
little house in the Quartier St Denis were stealthily in- 
troduced masked ladies of quality to have their fortunes 
told, to get powders to keep their loveis faithful or 
poisons to rid them of inconvenient husbands, and, last 
resort in desperate cases, to have the black Mass cele- 
brated, their naked bodies serving as the altar on which 
the hideous unfrocked priest, the Abbe Guibourg, 
placed the chalice filled with the blood of a slam infant 
La Voisin also functioned as an avorteuse and ^Jaiseuse 
d'anges She was surrounded by a grotesque and sin- 
ister band of alchemists, magicians, and baby-snatchers 
She made a fortune, and the size and quality of her 
clientele may be judged from the following statistics 
Before the Chambre Ardente (the name of the special 
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court that was set up to look mto the case) 442 persons 
were summoned, of whom 218 were put m prison (m- 
cluding people like the Pnncesse Tingry, Mme de 
Dreux, the Marechal de la Ferte, and even the great 
imhiazre, the Marechal de Luxembourg), the highly 
placed criminals, like the Duchess e de Bouillon, either 
got off scot-free or with banishment from Pans Of the 
rest, thirty-six were condemned to death, five to the 
galleys, and twenty- three to exile La Voism was burned 
alive on the Place de Greve 

The most sensational aspect, however, of the Affaire 
des Poisons (one hardly suspected by most of her con- 
temporaries) IS the question of Mme de Montespan’s 
involvement m these scandals Just before her execu- 
tion La Voism is said to have declared — and was sup- 
ported in her declaration by other witnesses — that 
Mme de Montespan herself had had black Masses said 
over her naked body in order to threaten the lives of her 
rivals and preserve the King’s affection, the suggestion 
was even made that, to satisfy the great mistress’s jeal- 
ous fury, an attempt on the King’s own life had been 
planned The documents containing (or alleged to con- 
tain) these disclosures were ordered by Louis XIV to be 
expunged from the public records of the trial, and were 
later burned by the King’s own hand, the decisive evi- 
dence, therefore, is lacking But the circumstantial 
evidence against Mme de IVtontespan is very strong, the 
strongest being, perhaps, this very act of Louis’s and 
his attempt to stop the proceedings altogether at this 
moment From this moment, too, the King treated 
la Montespan with extraordinary roughness and scorn 
Finally, her own self-mortifi cation and remorse in the 
latter years of her life seem to require more than 
ordinary “devotion” to explain them 
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A rapprochement between the age of Louis XIV and 
the spirit of Russian society and literature in the nine- 
teenth century is the last thing that would occur to 
anyone imbued with the conventional views as to the 
former age Yet when we contemplate the demeanor of 
grandes dames like the Marquise de Brmvilliers — 
whom I have already compared to the heroines of the 
classical dramatists — and the Duchesse de Bouillon — 
who threw this Parthian shaft at the examining judges 
as she left the courtroom “Really, I should never 
have believed that sensible men could ask so many 
silly questions” — we are forcibly reminded of those 
“proud, infernal women” of Dostoevsky ^ The analogy 
becomes more striking when we consider both the 
behavior of these criminals at their last hour and the 
attitude of the populace toward them after their exe- 
cution Their repentance and humility are as striking 
and obviously as spontaneous and sincere as their 
previous cynicism and arrogance The Abbe Pirot, 
who accompanied Mme de Bnnvilhers during her last 
hours and discussed with her religion and the salvation 
of her soul, has left us a detailed account of her mental 
state, it IS a remarkable psychological document, and 
the extracts which the author of Le Draine des po\wns 
has given us from it should be pondered by anvone who 
wants to plumb the depths both of crime and of spiritu- 
ality in the age of Racine “At the touch of his moving 
goodness and m the light of redemption,” says M Funck- 
Brentano, “the Abbe Pirot had, m a few hours, melted 
like wax this heart of bronze ” When he spoke to her of 
purity and humility, she interrupted him to say “Ah' 
how great those two virtues are' Do you know that, 
humiliated as I am by the unhappy state m which 1 see 
myself, I do not feel myself humble enough yet?” On 
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the scaffold, just before she was beheaded, she said '‘I 
should wish to be burned alive, to make my sacrifice 
more meritorious, if I could presume sufficiently of my 
courage to bear this kind of death without fallmg into 
despair ” Similarly, La Voism said just before her end 
“I am burdened with so many crimes that I should not 
wish God to perform a miracle to save me from the 
flames, because I cannot suffer too much for what I have 
committed ” As for the attitude of the people toward 
these repentant sinners, the two following incidents will 
suffice Just before Mme de Bnnvilhers left for execu- 
tion a jailer knelt before her and kissed her hands She 
asked him to pray to God for her “Madame,” he re- 
plied, his voice choked with sobs, “T shall pray to God 
tomorrow for you with all my heart ” After her body 
was burned and the ashes scattered, the populace tried 
to collect the fragments of the bones, all those who had 
been able to get near the scaffold had seen the criminal’s 
face illummed with a halo, and they kept saying that 
the dead woman was a saint 

Would one not imagine oneself in the old Tsarist 
Russia with Its belief m the holiness of the punished 
criminal, and do not such characters and such scenes 
make us think of the Sonyas and the Nastasias of 
Dostoevsky? We should ponder them before wc con- 
clude that Racine was but a periwigged product of a 
salon and court society Such scenes were going on 
about him , among such characters he was living at the 
very moment when his great plays were being written 
He had no need to use his imagination or even to peruse 
his classics to find the models for his Hermiones, his 
Roxanes, his Enphiles, his Neros, his Narcisses, his 
Phedres As Brunetiere has put it “In Pans, right in 
the heart of Pans, m the Pans of Louis XIV, in the rue 
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Verdelet or the rue Michel-Lecomtej Orestes was mur- 
dering Pyrrhus, Roxane was selling herself to some 
sorceress m order to make sure of Ba]azet’s love or 
Atahde’s death, the famous Locusta was no invention 
of Tacitus, and, every day, some Phaedra was poisoning 
some Hippolytus^” As to whether Racine’s connection 
with this underworld attamed some degree of mtimacy, 
that is a question to be discussed later 

This “Russian” aspect of seventeenth-century France 

— this swift passage from crime and arrogance to re- 
pentance and humility, and this popular belief in the 
“holiness” of the remorse-struck and suffering criminal 

— brings us by a natural transition to speak of the 
brighter side of that backward-looking France that has 
been so much obscured by the France of the court, the 
salons, the new philosophy and science, and the hhertin 
mdividualism The role that religion and religious 
sentiment played in seventeenth-century France is too 
often unsuspected even by readers fairly familiar with 
some of the great French classics of the time, it is possi- 
ble, for example, to know quite well the works of Moliere 
and La Fontaine without being brought vividly into the 
presence of this religious atmosphere Yet these are 
almost the only classical French writers of whom that is 
true Of course everyone knows that there was a galaxy 
of great church-orators under Louis XIV, but they are 
probably little read and are thought of as decorative 
prelates who turned out Ciceronian platitudes from 
official pulpits on state occasions How many people 
know the Hebrew prophet that smoldered under Bos- 
suet’s panegyrics, or the “confessor of his age” whose 
anguish sometimes breaks through Bourdaloue’s cold 
dialectic? Pascal is a universally known figure, but he 
IS regarded as an exception The official devotion of the 
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later period of Louis’s reign is admitted, but the genuine 
piety that often underlay it is ignored, and its external- 
ity is considered typical of the religion of the whole 
century 

The fact IS that since Voltaire and the other philo- 
sophes the average foreigner has found it difficult to 
associate the name of France with profound and simple 
piety, M Homais, the superficial agnostic with his 
hatred of priests and superstitions, has become the type 
of the average Frenchman It is not realized that, 
though that type did exist in the seventeenth century 
and was quietly preparing the way for the phtlosophes, 
most of the great literary figures of the century were m 
the opposite camp, and that in no age, probably, since 
the Crusades, did France more deserve the proud title 
of “eldest daughter of the Church” and her monarch 
that of “the most Christian King ” Religious life had 
sadly deteriorated during the wars of the sixteenth 
century, but the revival after their close was all the 
more remarkable 

This revival took almost every imaginable form, and 
affected every class of the population and all varieties 
of human types It resulted in the establishment of new 
orders like the Oratoriens, the Visitandines, and the 
Filles de la chante Its zeal degenerated at times into the 
form of lay bodies like the Compagnie du Saint-Sacre- 
ment, notorious for their meddlesome and snooping 
activities m private life It enlisted the enthusiasm of 
nobles like St Francis de Sales and of peasants like 
St Vincent de Paul It acquired the services of men of 
remarkable intellectual power and literary gifts, from 
St Francis de Sales to the great preachers of the close 
of the century Through the schools of the Jesuits and 
— for a period — the Jansenist school at Port-Royal it 
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put into the hands of religion the control of all educa- 
tion It produced all varieties of religious experience 
from the aristocratic mysticism of de Sales to the pas- 
sionate mysticism of Pascal, from the practical chanty 
of Vincent de Paul to the unbending austerity of the 
great Amauld, from the foursquare orthodoxy of B os- 
suet to the almost romantic religiosity of Fenelon It 
permeated society and literature with an odor of religion 
unique m its combination with such contrary elements 
as mondanite and elegance 

One of the most striking products of this movement 
is Jansenism, or Port-Royal (I say “or” because, 
though independent in their origin, these two names 
came to be practically interchangeable ) Jansenism is 
the doctrine set forth by Jansenius, Archbishop of 
Ypres, m his book AuguUinu^ (1640) It claims indeed 
to be nothing but a clarification of the teaching of St 
Augustine on the subject of divine grace, which, accord- 
ing to Jansenius, may be bestowed on or withheld from 
any man at God’s will, those on whom he chooses to 
bestow his grace are his elect, those from whom he 
withholds it cannot obtain it by any efforts or “good 
works” of their own This teaching put the Jansenists 
m direct conflict with the Jesuits, who had adopted 
Molina’s doctrine on grace, namely that man’s salvation 
mainly depends on his own readiness to cooperate with 
divine grace, which is at the disposal of practically all 
men This doctrinal quarrel between the Jansenists and 
the Jesuits was further intensified by their utterly op- 
posed attitude to practical morality, the Jesuits were 
all for softening the sharp edge of moral austerity, 
whereas the Jansenists, like all bodies who adopt a doc- 
trine of predestination — for example, the Calvinists — 
were rigid disciplinarians and deprecated any compro- 
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mise With ‘‘the world ’’ The resialtmg feud Sled the 
seventeenth century with its dm Its theokigical aspects 
need not concern us, but its practical effects tm Port- 
Royal must be considered 

Port-Royal — originally simply a convent whose dis- 
cipline, sadly relaxed at the close of the sixteenth cen- 
tury, was restored by the new abbess Angelique Amauld 
— became the home of Jansenism when the Abbe de 
Saint-Cyran, friend and disciple of Jansenius, was ap- 
pointed its spiritual director The original establish- 
ment was Port-Royal des Champs, situated m the valley 
of Chevreuse, a few miles southwest of Pans Later a 
house was built in Pans, and there were then two Port- 
Royals, Port-Royal des Champs and Port-Royal de 
Pans It is the former which concerns us most It be- 
came the center of the famous sohtaiTes or mesneurs des 
granges, men of great ability and often of social distinc- 
tion who gave up the world and their worldly callings to 
go into spiritual retirement and lead a life of religious 
contemplation (but without bindmg themselves to any 
monastic rule) in little cabins and outhouses scattered 
throughout the orchard of Port -Royal, where they 
made their own meals, swept out their own cells like 
menials, and did gardening m the intervals of spiritual 
exercise Among the best-known of the solitaires were 
the members of the Amauld family (brothers of La 
Mere Angelique), Amauld d’Andilly, Henri Amauld, 
and Antoine Amauld (the great controversialist and 
defender of Port-Royal, known as “le grand Amauld”), 
Antoine Lemaistre, their nephew, who abandoned for 
Port-Royal a brilliant social position and a successful 
law practice, Lancelot and Nicole, the great pedagogues, 

M Hamon, the simple-hearted physician of the convent, 
who went about riding a donkey and at whose feet it 



was Baeikie's last wish that he should be buried, 
and, finally, Pascal himself, who humbly laid his great 
intellect upon its altar, but not before he had pro- 
duced two works which are the glory of Port-Royal 
and of French literature, the Letires pTOvzncialea and the 
PensSes 

Not only did Port-Royal recruit sohtaires from the 
choice professional and social circles of Paris but down 
almost to the end it found powerful support in these 
circles outside its own walls Otherwise it would never 
— in view of the opposition of the Jesuits, the Sorbonne, 
the Kmg, and, sometimes, of the Pope — have survived 
as long as it did It is significant of the psychological 
complexity of the seventeenth century that this austere 
body as well as the Jesuits should have had friends at 
court Some of these, like Mme de Longueville (the 
sister of the great Conde) and Mme de Sable, used to 
go into spiritual retirement at Port-Royal at certain 
periods, and helped to support the convent financially ; 
others, like the Due dc Liancourt, sent their children to 
the petiies ecoles, Mme de Sevigne herself was a friend 
of the Jansenists, mmisters, like Pomponne, Pont- 
chartrain, Torcy are counted as Jansenists Thus, just 
as there was a connecting passage between the under- 
world and high society, so there was a liaison between 
otherworldlmess and the world itself 

Port-Royal spread its influence through its peiiies 
icoleSy which were founded to counteract the Jesuit grip 
on education They became celebrated for their thor- 
oughness, their pedagogical mnovations, the purity of 
their moral trammg, and — curious detail — the stress 
they laid on the Greek language and literature They 
had many distinguished pupils, of whom the most fa- 
mous was no other than Jean Racine Racine arrived at 
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Port-Royal just in time to profit from the teaching in 
the petites Scales, before they were abolished as one of 
the first steps in the long persecution of the Jansenists, 
his experiences there left, as we shall see, an impress on 
his mind and character which neither the world nor his 
art could efface 

The persecution of the Jansenists, beginning with the 
closing of the schools in 1656, was arrested temporarily 
by the success of the Provtnctales (1656-1657) and by the 
reputation which the miracle of the Holy Thom (1656) 
brought to the convent But in 1661 arises the question 
of signing the Formulaire (condemning the five alleged 
propositions of Jansenius as heretical) , most of the nuns 
refuse to sign it, the convent is forced to dismiss its 
pensionnaxreA and novices, and the sohiaires are scat- 
tered In 1664 the nuns themselves are carried off by 
violence and put into different convents, where attempts 
are made to force them to abjure Jansenism Then be- 
tween 1668 and 1680 comes the period of respite known 
as the “Peace of the Church ” But Louis became more 
and more hostile to Jansenism, and the persecutions set 
in again after 1680 to terminate only in the final de- 
struction of the convent and the dispersal of its inmates 
(1709-1 710) During the persecutions the great defender 
of Port-Ro 3 ^al was Antoine Arnauld, though his defense 
had to be earned on mainly from exile Throughout 
these protracted trials the inmates of Port-Royal (su- 
periors and ordinary nuns) showed a combination of 
courage, discipline, and tenacity in refusing to com- 
promise with what they believed to be true, with hu- 
mility and resignation in obeying the orders of the 
government that recalls the early Christian era The 
nuns and the soliiaires of Port-Royal were the last sur- 
vival in modern times of types of an earlier world; no 
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man — and least of all the impressionable Racine — 
could come into contact with them and go away un- 
changed 

Such, m its heights and its abysses, was the dynamic 
age in which Jean Racine lived and wrote his plays 



II 


FRENCH CLASSICAL TRAGEDY BEFORE 
RACINE 

T he preceding chapter has attempted to sketch, m 
a very summary way, the social milieu from which 
Racine and his plays sprang The Anglo-Saxon reader 
may have been struck by the fact that in intensity of 
full-blooded life and in variety of dynamic contrasts it 
seems hardly inferior — if inferior at all — to “the 
spacious times of great Elizabeth ” When, on the other 
hand, he comes to read the plays produced in France 
during this age, he may be puzzled to understand why 
they do not — or do not at first sight seem to — repro- 
duce this full-bloodedness and variety with the fidelity 
and realism which mark the great Elizabethan drama 
These plays of Corneille and Racine seem like pale fres- 
coes en grUiaille beside the glowing tapestries of Shake- 
speare and Jonson If this is not to be explained by a 
deficiency m the material or in the imaginative stimulus 
which their age offered poets, then their case seems 
worse than before, the fault must he m their own relative 
insufficiency of dramatic and poetic genius 

Some immediate, provisional answers can always be 
made to these criticisms The critic can be advised to 
reopen the French plays and reread them with more 
attentiveness, he may have been doing what some claim 
even modern Frenchmen usually do, reading these old 
French plays as though they were written m Latin or 
some other dead language, without thinking what the 
words are really saying Besides, he may be reminded 
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that one of the elements of the variety of the French 
seventeenth century is an urbanity or politesse which 
Elizabeth’s age never knew, and that when that poli- 
tesse was finally imported into England in the time of 
Charles II it made such a difference m the social and 
literary outlook that even there Shakespeare had to be 
adapted to a more “modern** taste In other words, 
the age in which the French drama arose was simply a 
later age than the Elizabethan, a more civilized one, 
and it therefore had different views as to how the raw 
material of art — which might be identical with the 
raw material of an earlier age — should be treated 
But such answers do not go deep enough They err 
in considering only the social background from which 
art springs and the material with which it deals They 
neglect the theory of art — in this case the theory of the 
drama — prevalent m a given age and a given country 
They forget that the French critic, Hippolyte Tame, 
who gave us the doctrine of the milieu, supplemented it 
with the doctrine of the moment Tame’s word moment 
IS often misunderstood abroad It does not mean "age,” 
for the influence of the age is included necessarily in the 
word “milieu ” Moment \s the English “momentum” — 
this is made clear in the original by the addition of the 
words intesse acquire What did Tame mean by saying 
that, in explaining an art product, you must take ac- 
count not only of the milieu but of the momentum? 
He meant that, m addition to studying the pressure of 
his surroundings on vShakespeare, for example, you must 
also take into account the particular phase which the 
evolution of the English drama had attamed when 
Shakespeare began to write For the idea that a young 
artist can at one stroke create entirely new art forms is 
erroneous; the history of art disproves it Art evolves, 
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the original artist starts at the point where his prede- 
cessors left off, and gradually introduces his own inno- 
vations Even Shakespeare could not have sat down 
and written an Ibsen drama 

All of which means that, if we are to understand 
Hacine, we must study not merely his age but the 
evolution of French tragedy up to the moment when its 
tradition and his genius begin to pool their resources 
Racine’s genms was a very original one and might, if he 
had been born a century later, have produced a senes of 
realistic dramas of the social and domestic type familiar 
in the nineteenth century But he found m existence a 
certain dramatic scheme within whose limits he must 
operate, anti to some extent the master’s band was 
subdued to the material in which it worked 

A review of the history of French tragedy is all the 
more indispensable because Anglo-Saxons have been 
curiously unwilling to grant this great school of the 
drama the autonomous rights which they demand for 
their own Shakespeare and concede willingly to the 
Greeks — and even to the Spaniards The overwhelm- 
ing genius of Shakespeare silenced all criticism, even 
from foreigners, from the close of the eighteenth century 
almost to the present day, we have all reechoed Mat- 
thew Arnold’s ‘"Others abide our question, thou art 
free ” The Greeks enjoyed the prestige of seniority and 
of their privileged place in humanistic education As 
for the Spaniards, their rather overrated drama owes 
its reputation, I believe, to two causes, first, the roman- 
tic enthusiasm for any form of art which was supposed 
to be deeply rooted in the “folk” and anti-academic, 
and, second, the fact that few people get a firsthand 
acquaintance with it French tragedy, on the other 
hand, is supposed to have been liquidated with other 
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ci-devant3 by the democratic revolution, and deservedly 
so, as the bastard of aristocracy and academism, a 
mixture of rhetoric and gallantry 

Yet if the theory of the existence of some one priv- 
ileged form of the drama must be persisted in, and if 
these recriminations of schools and national vanities 
must go on, I think that French tragedy could make 
out a very good case for itself It could claim to be a 
purer” form of drama than eithei the Elizabethan, 
the Greek, or the Spanish — to be, indeed, the very 
essence of drama itself It is not, as the Elizabethan 
too often is, an amorphous mass of melodramatic 
sensationalism, novelistic narrative, and highflying lyri- 
cism, it IS not, like Greek drama, partly a religious cere- 
mony, with a series of dialogues separated by choral 
singing, and not usually closely bound together by a 
plot, it is not, as Spanish drama too often is, an affair 
of purely external action interspersed with lyrical or 
descriptive interludes, and with characterization usually 
of the most sketchy kind It is drama itself, stripped to 
the bones, it is the conflict of wills and passions, so in- 
tense and so rapid that it has neither time nor attention 
for description, meditation, lyricism, or even physical 
action unless these features spring naturally from its 
own being In these days of “pure poetry,” “pure 
painting,” “pure art” in general, this aspect of French 
tragedy should make for its appreciation, for it comes 
near to being “pure drama” itself 

I am not putting forth as a personal view the conten- 
tion that being “pure drama” justifies French tragedy 
in exalting itself above the others I am merely saying 
that, if this undignified squabble about precedence or 
even mere right to existence has to go on, French 
tragedy could perhaps more than hold its own The 
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sAner principle, in art as in other matters, is Live and 
let live ” But in referring to the ‘‘pure drama” aspect 
of French tragedy we have hit on one of its most char- 
acteristic traits At the same time this trait is one 
which we must be on our guard agamst misunderstand- 
mg We must not interpret it m the sense of abstract 
academism which, as I have said, is one of the stock 
reproaches made agamst French tragedy It is possible 

— for Corneille and Racine have done it — to elimmate 
from a given story, a given human situation, a given 
juxtaposition of characters, eveiything that is not the 
essential drama, and then to present the latter — and 
yet not be academic How that came to be the aim of 
French tragedy is the story we have to tell Our neces- 
sary simplification of what, in its full form, is an ex- 
tremely complicated tale craves the indulgence of the 
mitiated ^ 

The story may be divided into five sections the 
period between Jodelle’s Cleopdtre, the first French 
tragedy (1552), and the end of Garnier’s career (about 
1582), the period 1582-1600, the period of Alexandre 
Hardy (1600-1628), the period when the rules were 
introduced (1628-1636), and the period of Corneille 
(from 1636 on) 

The first period secs the gradual disappearance of the 
medieval drama (mysteries, moralities, etc ) The 
latter are banned in Pans from 1548 but contmue to be 
acted in the provinces down to the end of the century 
Simultaneously, as a part of the classical movement 
initiated by the Pleiade, there arises the new French 
tragedy, based on the imitation of ancient Greek and 
Latin tragedy It is produced by learned poets, but it 
is usually intended to be acted, and frequently is acted 

— not for some time to come by professional actors but 
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by the author’s friends, by lords and ladies at some 
prince’s court, by pupils in schools, etc This oldest 
form of French tragedy (whose most distinguished 
representative is Robert Gamier) is utterly lacking in 
those characteristics which were later to be the special 
virtues of French tragedy, psychology, struggle, dra- 
matic conflicts, and subtly woven plot It regards the 
essence of tragedy as bemg the spectacle of an over- 
whelming disaster, of a victim crushed by fate, it has 
therefore a static, lyrical, rhetorical rather than dra- 
matic character, and consists largely of monologues, 
narratives, descriptions, and choruses, the leading role 
IS the victim of fate, a passive, not an active character 
These tragedies are seldom translated or adapted from 
ancient plays, but are based on historical subjects taken 
from Roman, Greek, Biblical, and even modem history 
They are composed in a variety of meters and divided 
into five acts They usually, by their very nature, ob- 
serve the unities of action, time, and place (which had 
already been formulated m Italy), but their authors 
have no rigid doctrine on these points They represent 
the period m French dramatic history that Gorboduc 
represents m England 

The last two decades of the sixteenth century see, 
similarly, a development in France quite parallel with 
that of the contemporary stage in England Owing to 
the religious wars which set in about 1570, the influence 
of the court and the capital wanes, and the drama de- 
velops in the provmces There (though not in Pans) 
the medieval drama continues to be presented until the 
end of the century At the same time, however, more 
and more attempts are made to introduce the new type 
of drama to the people The ultimate result is the same 
as m England, the two types of drama coalesce, and on 
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the whole — again as m England — it is the popular 
element that tends to dommate This new “irregular 
tragedy’’ is distmguished from the “regular tragedy” 
by the following features instead of confining itself to 
history for its subjects, it ranges far afield for them, to 
the lives of the saints (two plays on Jeanne d'Arc ap- 
pear), to the poems of Ariosto and Tasso, to collections 
of short stones, to verse and prose romances of all sorts, 
and thereby introduces the elements of surprise and 
action peculiar to fiction, it drops the classical chorus, 
it puts all the subject matter of the theme into action, 
it entirely abandons the unities, it mingles comic scenes 
with tragic ones From this summary it will be clear 
how closely this “irregular tragedy” corresponds to 
what we call “the Elizabethan drama,” which we some- 
times suppose to be peculiarly English It is distin- 
guished from the latter by its general lack of literary or 
artistic effectiveness of any sort, but it might be risky 
to generalize from this that such a type of drama is not 
congenial to the French temperament, a simpler ex- 
planation IS that the appearance of the French dramatic 
geniuses did not happen to coincide with that moinent 
of French dramatic evolution 

The first French dramatist whose position m the evo- 
lution of his art corresponds somewhat to that of the 
great Elizabethans — that is, the first who combined 
a sense of the theater with aspirations to literary style 
(which were not supported by his mediocre abilities) — 
was Alexandre Hardy The chronology of this man’s 
life and works is still obscure m the extreme All we 
know of the beginning and end of his career is that he 
was starting to write about 1595 and that he was cer- 
tainly dead by 1633 His dramaturgic fecundity at- 
tained almost Hispanic proportions, he is said to have 
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produced seven hundred plays in aJP Of these only 
thirty-four survive, and they all bear traces, particu- 
larly in their pretentious but slovenly style, of the haste 
with which they were necessarily written The fact 
that the French drama was rather out of luck in its 
“Elizabethan” period is well exemplified by the case of 
Hardy Here was a man evidently conscious of the de- 
fects of the theater and anxious to remedy them, only 
he lacked the necessary ability If there is one thing 
that IS clear in the confusion of Hardy’s time and of his 
own career, it is that he wanted to give some order to 
the French drama, to restore the high ideals of the time 
of Gamier, yet to keep that drama popular He there- 
fore tries, on the one hand, to revive the classical ideal 
and, on the other, to preserve the greater liveliness and 
variety gained in the last part of the sixteenth century 
It was necessary for him in any event, as a practical 
dramatist writing for the stage, to keep the popular 
aspect m mind, for the audiences of his time in France 
were extremely crude and obstreperous This is a point 
worth emphasizing, for it may help to explain why this 
drama remains meager artistically compared with the 
contemporary stage m England The French audience, 
far from being more refined and sophisticated than the 
English, at th^s period was far less so Men of the better 
class and respectable women did not visit the theater, 
it was not till near the end of the third decade of the 
century that this condition changed In England, on 
the contrary, even the Queen frequently attended the 
theater 

It IS in tragedy proper that Hardy is particularly 
faithful to the earlier ideals of the Renaissance He 
insists on the long rhetorical speeches in which the suf- 
fering protagonist bewails the blows of fate rather than 
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reacts against them Yet even here he makes conces- 
sions to public taste He abolishes the chorus He 
neglects the unities of time and place He puts as much 
of his material as possible into action on the stage, yet 
strives to preserve unity of action There is still nothing 
that can properly be called a plot, but there is an at- 
tempt to distinguish the different phases of the action 
Finally, he sometimes has a glimpse of the dramatic 
possibilities in the conflict of wills and feelings 

But it IS very significant that most of Hardy’s own 
plays are not tragedies proper, but examples of the 
newer, freer types of play for which there was no prece- 
dent in ancient literature Both these types, tragi- 
comedy and pastoral, had their origin, like most art 
forms of the Renaissance, in Italy It must be noted 
that tragicomedy does not mean, as is often supposed by 
English readers, a play in which tragic and comic scenes 
are mingled Its real characteristics are a happy ending, 
romantic subject matter and love interest, sudden 
changes of fortune, the psychological spring of action 
and neglect of the unities of time and place The 
pastoral drama has its origin both in the Italian and 
Spanish pastoral novel (Sannazaro, Montemayor) and in 
the pastoral dramas of Tasso [Aviinta, 1582) and 
Guanni [Pastor Fido, 1587), later France’s own great 
pastoral novel, D’Urfe’s Astree (1607), adds its tre- 
mendous influence The characteristics of this form are 
feeling for nature, idyllic representation of the natural 
life, tender love sentiment, the use of fantastic adven- 
tures, disguises, and incognitos, and, finally, ‘'the chain 
of lovers’’ (A loves B, who loves C, who loves D) Bj 
the year 1628 tragedy proper has been almost elim- 
inated by the popularity of tragicomedy and pastoral 
We now come to the brief but complex and critical 
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period (1628-1636) which sees the final establishment 
of the famous “rules” of the French classical drama 
(the “unities” and the “proprieties”) It sees also, for 
the first time m the history of the French theater, a 
galaxy of men of first-rate ability writing for the stage 
(Mairet, Rotrou, Scudery, Du Ryer, Tristan, Corneille) 
Before taking up the dramatic developments, let us 
glance at two matters, one of social, the other of tech- 
nical interest 

This was a period of intense social and intellectual 
fermentation in the French capital The new salon life 
was showing its effects on high society, the new 'poh- 
iesse was exerting its pressure on all phases of French 
life The salons had been from the start interested in 
literature Now that the drama was coming to be re- 
garded as a serious literary form, the “sophisticates” 
were anxious to get acquainted with it at firsthand, and 
it became fashionable in the best circles to attend the 
theater, which, as we have shown, had been shunned by 
“the best people” up to this time By 1630 it is usual 
for people of rank and beaux esprit s to frequent the 
theater, even society ladies begin to show themselves 
there But this does not mean that the old audience 
disappears We simply have now in Pans the situation 
which had existed in London a generation before the 
common people and the aristocracy of birth and intel- 
lect both attend the theater and continue to do so from 
now on To that extent, at least, the French classical 
drama is as “national” as that of England and Spain * 
But another kind of intellectual influence than that 
associated with the salons was also effective in Pans 
now, one that had never operated m England in any sys- 
tematic way I refer to the influence of a type that had 
already played and was to play m the future a marked 
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role in French literature — that of the literary “pundit” 
and critic The sixteenth century had its Ronsard, the 
early seventeenth its Malherbe, the period we are en- 
gaged with now had its Chapelain He was a man of 
remarkable learning and, being a writer himself, was 
particularly interested in the theory of literature His 
library was stocked with the works of the sixteenth- 
century Italian critics and commentators on Aristotle, 
whence sprang all the rules and literary theories of the 
day Moreover, we are at this moment in the years 
which precede the founding of the French Academy, 
the group of men gathered about Conrart who were to 
form its nucleus were already holding unofficial gather- 
ings, at which the Italian theories and the possibility of 
applying them to French literature were undoubtedly 
being discussed 

Above all, let it not be forgotten that we are now in 
the midst of Richelieu’s administration, when the 
watchwords m all departments of French life were order, 
discipline, regulation, and organization, and that the 
great minister himself had a semi-professional interest 
in the drama It used once to be held that it was Riche- 
lieu himself who imposed the “rules” on the French 
drama This was a fantastic idea — indeed the whole 
theory that pressure of any sort, political, social, or 
academic, was put on French dramatists to force them 
to adopt the “rules” has been abandoned — but the 
imponderable influence of the spirit of the time must be 
taken into account ^ 

But let us leave the “outside” and enter the theater 
itself Under what conditions were plays performed in 
Pans around the year 1630^ They were quite different 
from those of the Elizabethan theater As we know, 
there was hardly any scenery m the latter, changes of 
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scene were indicated by stage properties or simply by 
the hanging out of a sign, a system which after all had 
a simple and unaffected logic of its own, everything was 
left to the spectator’s imagination In France things 
were very different, there the imagination of the audi- 
ence was stimulated but at the same time confused The 
Hfltel de Bourgogne — the only theater in Pans until 
about 1630 — was the property of the Confrerie de la 
Passion, whose function had been in the old days to 
bring out the medieval religious plays The setting of 
these had been what is known as “multiple scenery” 
or dlcoT simultane, that is, all the scenes required in the 
course of a long mystery play — for example, Heaven, 
Hell, the Garden of Eden, Noah’s Ark, etc — remained 
throughout, juxtaposed along the back of the stage 
When the companies of regular actors leased the Hfitel 
in the early seventeenth century to play their “irregu- 
lar” tragedies and tragicomedies, they adopted this 
system of decor sz/nnltane to their needs, arranging on 
the stage side by side a house, a public square, a moun- 
tain, a sea, etc Where the English theater had, in the 
matter of scenery renounced any attempt to give the 
illusion of reality, the French theater offered an in- 
congruous mixture of reality and unreality This was 
all very well while the spectator remained naive and 
uncritical, but when princes and poets, fr^rieuses and 
academicians, Balzacs and Chapelams composed part 
of the audience, the crudity and absurdity of the thing 
caused widespread objections It offended a sense very 
highly developed in these intellectuals, the sense of what 
they called vraisemhlance (verisimilitude), which m the 
case of some of the Italian theorists had been the mam 
starting-point for their insistence on the unities What 
solution was there? Either to dispense with scenery 
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altogether, as in England (which required too great a 
renunciation), or to have successive sets of scenery 
(which presupposed a drop curtain, not yet in use in 
France), or to have only one scene (in other words, 
unity of place) 

But the new elements in the audience wanted other 
changes The coarseness of the plays displeased them, 
they wanted to see the good manners of the salons re- 
flected on the stage They did not have that perverse 
modern taste for enca7iaillcment which makes dowagers 
in high-priced boxes squeal with delight whenever a 
character in one of Noel Coward’s plays cries, *^Hell'” 
or "‘Damn'” and which gives Mae West a transient 
apotheosis Their attitude was rather that of a Vic- 
torian audience which insisted on being respected The 
desire to satisfy this new social prudery explains the 
great change m the style of plays after 16S0 The 
‘'proprieties” {bienseajice^) are introduced Sons ad- 
dress their mothers as “Madame,” no longer as "Mere” 
(as they had a few years before) Vulgar and indecent 
language is entirely barred, and very soon the “jargon 
of gallantry,” the peculiar love terms of the salons, issues 
from the mouths of Greek princes and Roman conquer- 
ors They are "dans les hens” or “dans les fers” of their 
ladies, their "hymen,” not their "manage,” is about to 
be celebrated, they are "assassmes de beaux yeux” and 
so forth The embedding of this langage galani m the 
body of serious tragedy is, perhaps, one of the least de- 
fensible features of French classical drama Even the 
greatest plays of Corneille and Racine are, m our eyes, 
disfigured by it Yet it was the language of the time, 
just as the over-metaphorical speech of the Elizabethans 
was the language of their time, in neither case is there 
any suggestion of affectation 
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The adoption of the rule of the three unities in the 
French drama is a matter difficult to treat briefly It did 
not just happen suddenly, and it was certamly not im- 
posed upon French dramatists from outside or from 
above, it was itself a matter of evolution For years 
after the period we are discussing, plays were produced 
which did not observe the unities, if you could succeed 
with such a play, you were perfectly free to do so Be- 
sides, what does “adoption of the unities” mean? For 
a long time there was argument as to what the term de- 
noted Did “unity of time” mean twenty-four hours, 
or twelve hours, or less? Did “unity of place” imply 
the limits of a single city or the limits of a single room? 
Did “unity of action” involve the exclusion of all sub- 
plots? For many years there was no agreement on 
these points 

What do we mean, then, by speaking of the period 
1628-1636 as the one m which the unities were intro- 
duced? We mean that before 1628 no French dramatist 
showed signs of ever having heard of the rules, whereas 
by 1636 the subject has been thoroughly canvassed and 
plays obeying the rules (interpreted fairly liberally) are 
more in favor than plays disregarding them It has all 
been a matter of free experimentation, not of arbitrary 
imposition The rules have been found to be a matter 
of artistic convenience, a partial solution of a crisis m 
which the French drama found itself We have already 
described the mam elements m this crisis Let us list 
them briefly here (1) the extreme irregularity and in- 
artistic character of the French drama before 1628, 
(2) the absurdity of “multiple scenery,” (3) the inef- 
fectiveness of Hardy's attempts at reform, (4) the 
emergence about 1628 of a group of able dramatists 
anxious to complete this reform, (5) the sudden appear- 
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ance of a more refined and critical audience, (6) the 
growing discussion of the rules and other points of 
dramatic theory by scholars and critics m the circles 
from which the French Academy was about to be re- 
cruited, (7) a general tendency toward rationalization, 
organization, concentration, discipline in all depart- 
ments of French life 

If responsibility for focusing the attention of his col- 
leagues in dramaturgy upon this question of the unities 
can be fixed upon any one man, that man is Jean Mairet 
During the years we are considering he seemed the most 
promising of the whole group of active French drama- 
tists, though he was presently to be plunged into prema- 
ture and permanent eclipse by the overwhelming genius 
of Corneille His particular patron was the Due de 
Montmorency, to please whose Italian wife Mairet 
wrote his pastoral play, Silvanxre (1629), m which for the 
first time in seventeenth-century French drama the three 
unities are observed ® But it was Mairet 's observance 
of the unities m his tragedy, Sophoinshe (1634), which 
IS usually regarded as establishing the principle m the 
most important of the dramatic genres 

The crisis had been met, m so far as it was a question 
of restoring order and regularity to French tragedy 
But it had been met m such a way as to precipitate a 
second crisis There was danger that tragedy would 
now lose all the advantages of half a century’s experi- 
mentation with more animated and vaiied forms of 
drama, that it would revert to the static, declamatory 
type of the Renaissance In that case, however it might 
please the intellectuals, it would lose its popular support 
Even Mairet’s famous Sophoni'ihe was not such as to 
dispel fears on this point How reconcile the unities 
with variety of action^ Here was a dilemma that only 
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genius could solve Twice in the seventeenth century 
when French tragedy reached an impasse gemus turned 
up at the critical moment to rescue it It made its first 
appearance now — m the person of Corneille 
In January 1637 Corneille’s play Le Cid was given on 
the boards of the Marais theater in Paris before an audi- 
ence wild with delight It is one of the outstanding 
events in the literary and dramatic history, not only of 
France but of Europe When you witness a performance 
of a modern play like Ibsen’s Ghosts, you are still hear- 
mg, whether you know it or not, the distant reverbera- 
tions of that thunderclap The Elizabethan drama, 
grand as it was, left no progeny, modem stage drama 
bears no trace of its influence, but between every “well- 
made” nineteenth -century play (whether romantic or 
realistic) and Le CuJ there is a direct Ime of filiation 
Every modern diamatist owes to this old classical play 
a debt of gratitude which the absurd belittlement of 
French tragedy m modem times has obscured 

Most people think of Le Cui merely as the play that 
founded French tragedy But readers of this chapter 
will realize that, if it marked the initiation of a new type 
of drama, it also marked the final term in the evolution 
of an old one French tragedy, as wc know now, started 
with Jodelle’s CUopdire in 1552, not with Corneille’s 
Le Cid nearly a century later Corneille gathered up all 
the valuable dramatic experience of a hundred years, 
added a brilliant discovery or two of his own, and dow- 
ered the French stage with a conception of the drama 
utterly different from the Greek, the Elizabethan or the 
Spanish and one which has proved more congenial to 
modern conditions than any of those Le Cid does not 
mark a sharp break with tradition, a sudden spontane- 
ous generation like the emergence of a rabbit from a 
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conjuror's hat It is a superb example of the universal 
process of creative evolution out of which all the great 
art Zorms spring, Beethoven’s symphony from the dance 
suite, Michelangelo’s frescoes from the primitive daubs 
in the Catacombs, the cathedral of Kheims from an 
experiment in nb-vaultmg 

Why was the audience at the Marais theater that 
winter day three hundred years ago so transported with 
enthusiasm? Because it found that combination of the 
familiar with the novel, of tradition with originality, 
which marks the establishment of a new frontier m art 
All the different classes in the audience found something 
to appeal to them — ■ action and heroics for the popu- 
lace, intellectual subtlety and literary style for the in- 
tellectuals, observance of rules and proprieties for the 
“pundits,” love interest and even the jargon of gal- 
lantry for the ladies and petit-rnaitres Things found 
separately heretofore were now united in one play, and, 
in addition, there was something quite new, something 
that the audience might have found it difficult to define, 
something which produced an effect of unremitting ten- 
sion and excitement That unanalyzable something was 
the newest element of all But before investigating this 
new element let us see what old ones Le Cid preserved 
It preserves from Renaissance tragedy, in the person 
of Don Diegue, the type of the passive character who 
suffers and laments over the blows of fate against which 
he cannot react, it also preserves the principle of remov- 
ing most of the physical action from the stage and of 
putting it into recite (e g , Rodrigue’s account of his 
battle with the Moors and the stones of both his duels) , 
it preserves the lynco-rhetoncal lamentations, in the 
speeches of Don Diegue, in the stancefi of Don Rodrigue 
and m the “duets” of Rodrigue and Chimene From 
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tragicomedy it takes the romantic subject matter, 
the variety of incidents (some of which, the insult of 
Don Gomez to Don Diegue and the challenge of Don 
Rodrigue to Don Gomez, take place on the stage), and 
the happy ending From pastoral drama it takes the 
element of young and tender love From the dramatic 
theory of the day it takes the rules and the proprieties, 
and it observes them with relative fidelity, the subplot 
of the Infanta does not seriously interfere with concen- 
tration on the mam plot, and the unity of place is obeyed 
to the extent of confining the scene to the limits of one 
city, while the twenty-four-hour unity of time is strictly 
observed 

But how can such complex and almost contradictory 
elements be fused into the concentrated nucleus which 
is alone compatible with observation of the three uni- 
ties? Gustave Lanson has given the answer m a bril- 
liant phrase “By placing the events outside of time and 
space, in the heart of man ” In other words, Corneille’s 
great discovery is the psychological conception of plot 
— that is to say, the conception of a plot which is woven 
not of external or chance happenings, not of interven- 
tions of outer fate in human or dmne form, not of arti- 
ficial “mistaken identities” or “recognitions,” but of 
the feelings and the wills of the characters Corneille’s 
characters spin their web of fate out of their o^n inner 
being, as the spider spins his web out of his own body 
Their being is their fate No doubt outer events (as in 
the first act of Le Cid) give the initial impulse to this 
drama (later, especially in Racine, as we shall see, this 
initial external impulse has taken place before the 
drama begins), bat the essential drama is the psycho- 
logical one It may be said Is not Shakespeare’s drama 
also a psychological one^ Psychology is part of it, but 
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it is not, as in French tragedy, the whole of it It is in- 
teresting to note, in this connection, that a modern 
school of Shakespearean scholars, of whom Professor 
Stoll lb the most prominent, have made it their business 
to point out that Shakespeare is not so concerned with 
psychological truth as the nineteenth century thought 
he was or as it was itself Shakespeare was rather con- 
cerned with what Professor Stoll calls '‘poetic truth*' 
and practical stage effect Psychological inconsistencies 
which a theater audience of the time would not notice 
did not trouble him N ow it is of particular interest to us 
that Professor Stoll adds that such inconsistencies would 
no doubt greatly have troubled Corneille and Racine 
But it IS not merely that Corneille and Racine, like 
modern dramatists, take psychology more seriously, 
the point is that it constitutes the whole fabric of their 
drama Shakespeare has sensational stage action, comic 
relief, songs, philosophical meditations, lyrical inter- 
ludes, colorful imagery to hold the attention as well as 
psychological analysis, French tragedy has nothing 
(apart from literary elegance) except the excitement 
created by the psychological tension Psychological 
tension, notice, rather than analysis Analysis there is, 
but the very life, the nerve system, we might say, of 
French tragedy consists in the tension of contending 
feelings and acts of will, not only between the different 
characters but within the mind of each single character 
This tension never abates for a moment from start to 
finish, and the dialogue is nothing but its outer mani- 
festation The spectator at a performance of Le Cid is 
constantly asking himself questions like the following 
How are these things that Rodrigue is saying to Chimene 
going to make her react Will the current of the play 
suddenly set in a new direction because she is angered or 
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touched? And, if so, how will Rodrigue’s reaction be 
affected by this new direction of the play? And so on 
Expressions of feeling and will are no longer merely 
the effects of suffering, they are the causes of what 
happens next Watching or reading a Shakespearean 
play IS like taking a journey through a variegated land- 
scape, now we are passing through a pastoral country- 
side, now through a busy city, now through awe-inspiring 
mountains, now through a village square, now through a 
battlefield Watching or reading Corneille is like witness- 
ing a thrilling game of tennis, in which the ball is kept 
constantly flying back and forth across the net, and in 
which each player is concerned to place the ball where it 
will most exercise his opponent’s ingenuity to return it 
It seems to have been the need of reconciling the pop- 
ular demand for variety and movement with the obser- 
vation of the unities that led Corneille to this idea of 
transposing action onto the psychological plane But, 
once the artistic effectiveness of this new form was 
established it became increasingly evident that the 
strictest observation of the unities enormously height- 
ened that effectiveness, because tension — which was 
the essence of this drama — was intensified in propor- 
tion as the action was circumscribed in time and place 
It was soon realized that, to attain the maximum of 
power, this type of drama must limit itself to the last 
moments of a story, those which just precede the catas- 
trophe It must be the study of a crisis Its first act 
begins where the last act of an Elizabethan tragedy be- 
gins It cannot, like some other types of drama, deal 
with long developments, with transformation of char- 
acter under the slow pressure of events, or with the 
leisurely study of different aspects of the same char- 
acter Character, indeed, will be of importance to it 
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only in so far as it reveals itself m or is affected by the 
situations arising in this crisis It has sometimes been 
defined — a trifle summarily ^ yet suggestively — as a 
psychological problem put into action 

It must now be clear how erroneous are some of the 
popular misconceptions abroad concerning French 
tragedy It is not a static, rhetorical drama (although 
considerable traces of its rhetorical Renaissance ances- 
try do remain, especially m Corneille), on the contrary, 
it is nothing but action, albeit action of a psycho- 
logical, not physical, kind It is Jiot a drama strangled 
by a strait jacket of the unities, in fact, we might say 
(adapting Voltaire’s famous aphorism about God) that, 
if the unities had not existed, French tragedy would 
have had to invent them The persistence of this de- 
lusion about the role of the unities passes understanding 
One would suppose that the study of any form of art 
would force the realization that all art involves conven- 
tions, and that the only question that can reasonably 
arise is whether a given convention is helpful to the art 
form which has adopted it or not Yet a well-known 
literary scholar, discussing recently the Spanish drama 
and its freedom from rules, made the curious remark 
that even in countries where the rules had been adopted, 
like France, they had been later realized to be “a mis- 
take ” Surely the conventions which allowed plays like 
Le Cid and Phedre to be added to the stock of the world’s 
masterpieces cannot be classed as “mistakes ” 

Inevitably French tragedy has to forego certain effects 
and advantages that freer forms of drama enjoy The 
reader may see now why it was not an instrument well 
suited to reproduce the raw reality of a full-blooded age 
in all its concrete crudity, like the Elizabethan drama 
But it is foolish to deny that it has compensatmg merits 
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It impresses its principal message upon the mind of the 
spectator or the reader with concentrated force It 
demonstrates the probable behavior of human nature in 
a given psychological situation with the logical clarity 
and universal validity of a mathematical demonstration 
It attains this universal validity because, in its treat- 
ment of character, it stresses what is representative of 
the human type m question, and does not draw our 
attention away, as a broader form of characterization 
does, to traits irrelevant to the dominant situation 
Moreover, it lends itself more than any other kind of 
drama to being molded into the beauty of pure form, of 
what the French call le galhc, the beauty of an exqui- 
sitely shaped vase, a perfectly composed picture, or, 
above all, a well-constructed piece of music The ‘"musi- 
cal” structure of a good French tragedy, with its char- 
acter “themes,” its alternation of passionate fortissimi 
with pathetic piamssimi, its cunningly placed climaxes, 
its general rhythmic beat and subtle modulations, above 
all, the subordination of everything in it to the principle 
of unity of tone or "key” — this “musicality” of a 
great dramatic form gives us a mysterious sense of the 
underlying unity of all art Finally, a defender of French 
tragedy can point to the indubitable histone fact that 
this conception of drama, passing through various modi- 
fications in France itself to adapt it to changing condi- 
tions, taking on the name of romantic drama with Hugo 
and of social drama with Dumas, then mingling with 
foreign tradition to make the drama of Ibsen and Pinero, 
has shown more viability and flexibility than the looser 
and apparently freer forms of the dramatic art 

In this chapter my mam purpose has been to trace the 
growth of French tragedy up to the definitive form 
which Corneille gave to it and which he handed on prac- 
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tically unchanged to Racine But into identical molds 
different artists pour different contents — the expres- 
sion of their respective personalities, philosophies, or 
views of life, and it may turn out that a different con- 
tent may even somewhat modify the mold Corneille 
and Racine, both as men and artists, had very different 
personalities The personality of Racine will be our 
special concern throughout this book, but to set it off 
against its proper background we must take a glance at 
Corneille’s, for, paradoxically enough, the form created 
by Corneille turned out to fit the genius of Racine better 
than it did that of its own creator 

It is one of Corneille’s greatest originalities that he 
was perhaps the first of modern European dramatists to 
utilize that form of literature as a vehicle for the ex- 
pression of a definite, strongly held philosophy or Lehens- 
anschauung This philosophy was, in itself, extremely 
original for its time It was — to put it crudely — a 
kind of Nietzscheism avant la lettrc Corneille was inter- 
ested m the psychology of the ‘"supeiman,” the hero — 
and m no other He rejoiced in the spectacle of trium- 
phant will power exercising itself inwardly against the 
natural desires as well as outwardly against other indi- 
viduals of equal will power Corneille’s plays present 
gladiatorial combats of giants against themselves and 
against other giants The heroes may be giants of virtue 
or giants of iniquity, the one thing they must never be 
IS average human beings who ultimately yield to their 
weaknesses or passions This does not mean that they 
must have no human sensibilities, the great beauty of 
Corneille’s early plays resides in the subtle way in which 
he suggests the underlying struggles of his heroes to at- 
tain their hard-won mastery of self Unfortunately m 
his later dramas his heroes become progressively de- 
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humanized, until they end by being monstrous robots 
of the abstract will But even before this later fantastic 
development there was an inherent antinomy between 
Corneille’s conception of the ideal form of his drama and 
the nature of the psychology he was trying to exploit 
dramatically If you reduce the essence of your drama 
to psychological action, the more complicated your char- 
acters are, the more evenly balanced between will and 
instinct, between duty and desire, the more hesitations, 
waverings, reversals of decision they indulge m, the 
easier it will be to create ever-varying situations of 
purely psychological structure But with Corneille’s 
very simple characters ® {tout (Tyne piece, as the French 
say) interest can be finally sustained only by creating 
for them extraordinary situations which put their wills 
to harder and harder tests, and which the spectator 
wonders how they are going to surmount (though he 
knows they will achieve that feat), this becomes in- 
creasingly the case in Corneille’s later plays, until in 
Herachui he actually has recourse to “recognition” and 
“concealed identities”, that is to say, his system really 
begins to break down under the pressure of his view of 
character and of life 

For years after the production of Le Cid Corneille’s 
great intellectual power and amazing dramatic skill 
managed to conceal this inherent contradiction in his 
drama One powerful play followed another, Horace 
(1640), C^nna (1640), PoJyeyctc (1642) Weaknesses of 
structure appear m La Mart de Pompee (1642-1643), 
but the play is saved by certain powerful scenes Then 
Corneille, who had been exploiting the superman of 
noble character, gives novelty to his drama by present- 
ing in Rodogune (1644-1645) a heroine who is a super- 
woman of villainous character After a warning failure 
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in TModore (1645), he produces Heraclius (1647), which 
IS really a confession of the collapse of his system. Yet, 
with a persistence worthy of his own characters, he has 
another try in Nwomede (1651), and this time comes out 
once more triumphant But Pertharite (1652) is a com- 
plete failure, and Corneille accepts (for the time being) 
the public verdict, and announces his retirement from 
play writing 

The years between Pertharzte and Racine’s first play 
(1664) witness a great change in French interests and 
tastes, as we pointed out in Chapter I The close of the 
wars of the Fronde marked the end of the heroic age, 
the turbulent period when the great feudal lords had not 
yet entirely accepted the new totalitarian monarchy 
Undoubtedly Corneille’s “Nietzschean” drama is partly 
to be explained as a true expression of such an era The 
great political themes he loved to discuss were “news” 
when in Pans itself a cardinal was hatching a conspiracy 
agamst a cardinal But now a new age sets in when men 
are interested only in persona], and especially in sexual, 
relationships The great vogue of the “romances” of 
La Calprenede and Mile de Scudery is symptomatic of 
this new interest and preludes its reflection in drama 

Love plays some role m nearly all of Corneille’s plays 
But in his great earlier plays the Cornelian variety of 
love bears little resemblance to the amour galant which 
was becoming fashionable m the fifties It is a lofty, 
heroic sentiment best represented by Chimene, who 
considers that she would be unworthy of her lover if she 
did not avenge her father’s death upon him The con- 
temporary of Corneille who came nearest to anticipating 
the later, more self-indulgent type of love was Rotrou, 
who particularly excelled in the depiction of the more 
tendei feelings, and who both anticipated and influenced 
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Quinault and Racine in that direction But Rotrou — 
who was a dramatist of no mean ability — died in 1650 
His death, followed by the temporary abstention of 
Corneille, left the field to newcomers 

These newcomers turned out to be a rather feeble 
generation The least preposterous of them were 
Thomas Corneille, younger brother of "the great Cor- 
neille,” and Quinault Both these dramatists attained 
almost mcredible popularity But, if Pierre Corneille’s 
genius tended to burst the limits of the dramatic form 
he invented, the meager gifts of these two men could 
hardly fill out those limits Thomas Corneille is a mere 
imitator of his elder brother and of Quinault Quinault 
has slightly more originality, he hits on the idea of 
transposing popular romances, like the Grand Cyrus and 
ClSlie, into dramatic form His plays are nothing but 
romantic love imbroglios, with disguises, incognitos, 
extraordinary coincidences, etc ; everything is external, 
there is no psychological action The only sentiment 
treated is love, and a kind of love which has no dramatic 
quality of passion It is the mild, idyllic love of the old 
pastoral drama revived, it cannot be utilized as a spring 
of dramatic action Lanson has described Qumault’s 
heroes as "characters of Marivaux in Greek or Roman 
costume ” 

Corneille returned to the dramatic arena in 1659 with 
Oed%j)e, only to emphasize his artistic bankruptcy It 
was clear that once more, as a generation before, French 
tragedy was m a state of crisis from which only fresh 
genius could rescue it But this time what was needed 
was not a new form but a new content such as the old 
form had always been crying out for Once again, as a 
generation before, exactly the kind of genius the hour 
required appeared — m the person of Racine 
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T he biography of Racine presents peculiarly tanta- 
lizing problems His life is a psychological enigma, 
and all the documentary evidence that might help us to 
solve that enigma fails us just at the critical moment 
That fact in itself is suspicious The material for writing 
a biography of Racine is (as seventeenth-century biog- 
raphy goes) fairly adequate for the life as a whole It 
consists largely of his correspondence — that is, of about 
two hundred letters (mainly written by Racine, a few by 
correspondents like Boileau, La Fontaine, Vauban, etc ) 
These start in 1656, and the first forty-four are distrib- 
uted pretty evenly over the period 1656-1665 Then 
there is not a single letter until 1676, which means that 
the whole central period of Racine’s life, his whole career 
as a dramatist, is — in the correspondence — a blank 
We have one letter for 1676 and one for 1678, then 
nothing until 1681 From then until his death in 1699 
we have a fairly continuous stream of about a hundred 
and fifty-three letters 

By the “psychological enigma” of Racine’s life I 
mean, of course, his sudden abandonment of his career 
as a dramatist at the very height of his glory, and his 
return, after a life of considerable worldliness, to the 
strictest forms of Jansemst Catholicism We saw in the 
first chapter that some aspects of seventeenth-century 
France recalled analogies m Russian life and literature 
of the nineteenth century, this act of Racine is like a 
foreshadowing of Tolstoy’s repudiation of his great 
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novels after his conversion to a life of evangelical sim- 
plicity, Such acts are extremely rare m artistic history 
Is it not strange that a complete silence covers the era 
preceding this event in Racine’s life? About the middle 
of the eighteenth century a grandson of the great La 
Fontaine, who was living in the comte de Foix m South- 
ern France, wrote to Freron, announcing that he had 
found in the Chateau de Bonnac five hundred unpub- 
lished letters of Racine The most diligent research has 
cast no light on the fate of this treasure trove since the 
descendant of La Fontaine made his casual announce- 
ment Were some letters considered damaging to 
Racine’s reputation destroyed then by officious friends 
or relatives'^ Racine’s son, Louis, considerably expur- 
gated the extant letters when he published the first 
edition of them in 1747 

The other sources for Racine’s biography include the 
memorialists and letter- writers of the time (Saint- 
Simon, Mme de Sevigne, Mme de La Fayette, etc ), the 
correspondence of Boileau and Brossette, the H^sio^Te 
du Thedire Fran^ai'i of the Freres Parfait, and, above all, 
the Memoxres Ai/r la v%e de Jean Racine by his younger 
son, Louis (1747), the fiist “life” of the poet and the 
source for all others The latter is, however — as may 
be inferred from Louis’s treatment of the correspondence 
referred to above — a source to be used with great care 
Louis Racine was — in every sense of the adjective — 
a “pious” son, and from his Life dates the legend of 
“le doux, le tendre Racine ” Until the present century 
this little Lord Fauntleroy image of Racine dominated 
his biographers, on the whole, then came with the “de- 
bunking” era the inevitable reaction and the rather 
frightening apparition of a new Racine who was a 
“felm feroce,” a “beau tigre,” whose Neros and Roxanes 
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merely reflected his own sadism The newly discovered 
anonj’mous portrait at Langres played a curious role in 
this “revaluation ” More recent studies have rather 
attempted to reconcile these two Racines in a new syn- 
thesis But the authors of some of these have, perhaps, 
tended to indulge their imagination a little too much 
As 1 have said, we have not much to go upon in the way 
of historical fact for the crucial period It is not my in- 
tention, in the following brief sketch, to add another 
vie romaneSe of Racine Our primary interest is in the 
dramatic and poetic art of the man, his life mainly con- 
cerns us in so far as it throws light on the genesis and 
the meaning of his plays We shall confine ourselves 
for the most part, to a bare recital of the ascertained 
facts, if we digress occasionally into the beguiling realm 
of conjecture, the boundary between fact and fanev 
will be clearly indicated 


1 

Early Years, 1639-1658 

Jean Racine was born on or a little before Decem- 
ber 22/ 1639, m La Ferte-Milon, a small town on the 
Ourcq about fifty miles northeast of Pans, m the region 
known to French history as le Valois, a country in whose 
harmonious, undulating contours some critics have 
imagined they saw the fitting inspiration for Racine's 
grace of style The child was the son of Jean Racme, 
who held an office in the grenier d set ^ or salt-tax depart- 
ment of the government, and of his wife, nee Jeanne 
Sconm The paternal and maternal strains were prob- 
ably of quite different quality, and their imperfect 
commingling may perhaps be traced m what some 
modems would call the “split personality” of the poet. 
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Racine’s father was the son of still another Jean Racine 
and his wife, Marie Desmoulms The Desmoulins were 
ardent Jansemsta and seem to have impregnated with 
Jansenism all who came in contact with them One 
sister of Mane Desmoulins, Suzanne — and therefore 
the grandaunt of Racine, the poet — had become a nun 
at Port-Royal m 16^5 Another sister, Claude, had 
married a M Vitart, the Vitarts sent their son, Nicolas, 
to the petites ecoles of Port-Royal The daughter of the 
Racines was also affected by this inescapable urge 
toward Port-Royal, she became a nun there somewhere 
between 1635 and 1638, and toward the end of the cen- 
tury she was the abbess Mere Agnes de Sainte-Thecle, 
she was the famous aunt of Racine who later sent him 
“excommunications after excommunications ” It will 
be seen how, on the side of the Racines, the Desmoulins, 
and the Vitarts, a Jansenist cradle was prepared for our 
poet before he was born ^ 

Quite different was the influence that came from the 
mother's side, from the Sconins The curiously un- 
French-looking name suggests a foreign origin some 
venturesome scholars across the Rhine, not satisfied 
with annexing Shakespeare, once insisted that Rcacme’s 
mother was a German They were making history move 
a little too fast The fact seems to be that the hardy 
stock of the Sconins goes back to Frankish timts and 
may be ultimately of Scandinavian origin, the pro- 
ponents of “racism” are therefore faced with the prob- 
lem of explaining how this “Nordic” scion becomes the 
very type of the French or “Latin” poet It would ap- 
pear that the more primitive elements in Racine’s char- 
acter — his sensuality, his acerbity, his arTxvisme — are 
mherited from the Sconins (“they are all regular country 
bumpkms,” said Racine himself), while hia religiosity 
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and his exquisite sense of proportion come from the 
Racines But the tempting sport of assignmg this or 
that strand in Racine's strangely complex character to 
the ancient Franks or to the Picardians must not be 
pushed too far * 

The year before Racine’s birth there occurred in 
La Ferte-Milon an incident which reveals the intensity 
of the atmosphere of Jansemst piety which surrounded 
the poet’s childhood In 1638 Port-Royal experienced 
its first persecution , the spiritual director of Port-Royal, 
the Abbe de Samt-Cyran, was imprisoned by Richelieu 
in the donjon of Vincennes, and the solitaires were ex- 
pelled The latter had appealed in vain for refuge to 
several religious bodies, which, for fear of the great 
Cardinal, had refused to take them in, when they were 
directed to the Vitarts at La Fcrte-Milon These were 
people, they were assured, who could be counted on 
These solitaires were Lancelot, Antoine le Maistre (both 
of them to be teachers of Racine later), ]\I de Scncourt 
and M Singlin For a year they lived in close quarters 
in the house of the Vitarts, venturing forth on feast 
days only, to hear Mass In the summer of 1639 they 
would go out sometimes after supper and walk into the 
neighboring woods or up the hill, discoursing of heavenly 
things About nine o’clock they would return, we are 
told, in single file, telling over their beads, and the na- 
tives of the town, taking the air at their doors, would 
rise out of respect and observe a great silence as they 
passed by This quaint and charming picture surely 
tells us volumes about the old France into which Racine 
was about to be born In August of that year, the storm 
of persecution having subsided for the moment, the 
solitaires returned to Port-Royal, and the old historian 
of Port-Royal, Fontaine, tells us that “there was grief 
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in the towH; when the rumor spread that ‘cej Messieurs^ 
were going away The pious ladies who had sheltered 
them were stricken to the heart when they saw them- 
selves about to lose such guests ” 

When we read in Athalie of the young Joas 

qui de parents n’eut jamais connaissance 

we feel that Racine must be recalling his own childhood, 
for his mother died in giving birth to his sister Mane 
when he was little more than a year old, while his father, 
who married again, died two years after his first wife’s 
death Of his stepmother Racme never speaks The 
orphan was taken into the house of his paternal grand- 
father, where the pious Mane Desmoulins became a 
second mother to him Of his life in La Fertc we know 
nothing except what tradition tells of his being a choir- 
boy m the church of Notre-Dame, he evidently had 
some early schooling there In 1649 his grandfather 
Racine died, soon after, the widow, Mane Desmoulins, 
went to live with her daughter Agnes at Port-Royal, so 
Racine’s second home was broken up The exact date 
of the boy’s departure to attend the College de Beauvais 
cannot be determined, but it was not later than 1652, 
for, on the one hand. Mane Desmoulins was by that 
time certainly living at Port-Royal, and, on the other, 
it could not have been later than that year (the last of 
the Fronde) that Racine leceived, in the course of a 
schoolboy’s sham battle between and mazaT%r\s 
the scar over the left eye which remained with him 
throughout life The College dc Beauvais was a large 
institution with an excellent reputation , it seems to have 
had some connection with Port-Royal, which would ex- 
plain both why Racine was sent there and why Port- 
Royal was willing to leceive him as a scholar at a greatei 
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age than their requirements permitted Concerning hia 
life at Beauvais we have no details 

Racine entered the school of Port-Royal in the au- 
tumn of 1655 and left it in the autumn of 1658 ® During 
those three years the biographer’s lantern casts a some- 
what bngher light on the poet's path of life A char- 
acter begins, though vaguely, to take shape before our 
eyes Racine’s sojourn in the famous abbey happened 
to coincide with a remarkable period m its history, rich 
both m glory and disaster, his experiences there left an 
ineffaceable impression on the sensitive boy At the 
moment he arrived the place was full of great men and 
great teachers Pascal had taken up his abode there the 
preceding spring, though we have no record of any con- 
tact between Racine and him at any time Lancelot, 
the great Hellenist, undertook the boy’s instruction in 
Greek, and gave him that intimate knowledge of the 
language and culture of Hellas which distinguishes 
Racine among the French poets before Andre Chenier 
The learned Nicole, author of those E^sai.^ de morale of 
which Mme de Sevigne said she ‘'would like to make a 
bouillon of it and swallow it all,” taught him Latin But 
the teachers with whom he entered into the closest 
bonds of affection were Antoine le Maistre, the brilliant 
ex-lawyer who seems to have wished to urge his pupil 
into the profession he had renounced, and M Hamon, 
the physician of the convent, whose simple nature we 
have already described It may have been from the elo- 
quent and enthusiastic Le Maistre, a great lover of 
literature and declamation, that Racine learned the art 
of expressive reading which so distinguished him in later 
years This combination of an extremely austere moral 
tone and an ill-concealed love of humane letters is the 
distinguishing mark of Port-Royal’s education, and the 
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paradox went deep into Racine’s nature His devotion 
to the study of the Greek dramatists in particular has 
become proverbial Everyone knows the traditional 
picture (its source was Valincour, Racine’s friend in 
later years) of the youth plunging mto the woods which 
surrounded the pond of Port-Royal with volumes of 
Sophocles or Euripides in his hands, and devoting his 
days to reading and learning by heart their master- 
pieces A less approved favorite was the Greek novel of 
Heliodorus, The Loves of Theagenes and Chariclea ^ but 
the hoary old story according to which Racine learned 
the work by heart so that Lancelot, who had once 
snatched the book away from him, could never again 
deprive him of its contents, must be sadly abandoned, 
as the work is a bulky one of over six hundred pages and 
could not have been memorized in furtive moments 
But hardly had Racme started his studies at Port- 
Royal in peace than the annus rmrabih^ — 1656 — set 
in. It started with reverses In January Antoine Ar- 
nauld was condemned by the Sorbonne for his stand on 
the question of fait and droit m the Augustiman contro- 
versy The Jesuits took advantage of this victory to 
press for the closing of the schools of Port-Royal,' their 
dangerous rivals in education Their success in this 
entailed the dispersal of the pupils, and some of the 
teachers, among them Le Alaistre, had to go into hiding 
Racine, however, remained at Port-Royal, since he was, 
so to speak, among his family there, and his instruction 
seems to have continued, probably at the hands of 
M Hamon (Who can help thinking of the orphan, 
Joas, brought up among a persecuted people?) There 
13 a charming letter extant, written by Le Maistre from 
his hidmg-place (in Pans?) to his young ward, asking 
him to send him some of his books and to look after the 
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others, it shows the bond of affection established be- 
tween the orphan and the man who addresses him as 
*‘mon fils,” and calls himself his “papa” (“Always love 
your papa as he loves you”) What a deep impression 
may have been left on its recipient’s mind by the pa- 
thetic resignation of sentences like these from this letter 
“Perhaps God will bring us back where you are Mean- 
while, we must try to profit by this persecution, and 
make it serve to wean us from the world which appears 
to us so hostile to piety ” 

Things looked dark for Port-Royal Then, as if in 
answer to the pious prayers of the community, the skies 
suddenly cleared — only temporarily, as appeared 
later An intellectual and then a spiritual glory shone 
about the place and raised its prestige higher than at 
any time before or later From February 165G to March 
1657 appeared the Lettres promnciales, those master- 
pieces of controversial irony and satiie, carrying the war 
into the enemy’s territory, and, while the first of these 
pamphlets were creating a furore not only in Paris but 
all over France, there occurred in March 1656 — as 
though to mark Heaven's approval of Port-Royal and 
her defender — the Miracle of the Holy Thorn A niece 
of Pascal, Marguerite Pener, was cured of an abscess of 
long standing by the application of a precious relic of 
the convent, a fragment from Christ’s crown of thorns 
The spirit of the times is well illustrated by the fact that 
the enhancement of Port-Royal’s reputation as a result 
of this extraordinary event made it necessary for her 
enemies to postpone their plans for further persecution, 
the sohtazTe^ gradually returned, and the schools were 
reopened 

As to the impact of his stay at Port-Royal on Racine’s 
imagination, we are not reduced to our own speculations 
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Racine did not merely read Greek literature at Port- 
Royal; he also wrote We have preserved to us from 
this period some early verses of his of varied kinds, some 
in Latin, some in French, some serious, some frivolous 
None of them are to be counted among their author’s 
contributions to permanent literature, but the student 
of Racine’s character and art, by attentive examination 
of them, can catch hints of things to come One of the 
most interesting is his Latin elegiac poem, Ad Christum 
'pro Portus Regii Salute Votum (Prayer to Christ for the 
Saving of Port-Royal), it is a sincere and forceful ex- 
pression of his indignation and sorrow over the perse- 
cution of his beloved teachers m the spring of 1656, and 
it is no exaggeration to say that it reminds us of Milton’s 
Sonnet on the Waldensian massacres (“Avenge, O Lord, 
Thy slaughtered saints”) It is probably the best of 
Racine’s eaily works, better than any of his verses in 
French, and, in lines like the following, 

Quem dabis aeterno finem, Rex magne, labon? 

Quh dabitur bcllis in\i(]iaequc modui.'^ 


we seem to hear already the voices of the young Israel- 
ites in the choruses of Esther and Athahe 

His most ambitious attempts in French were the 
seven odes known under the collective title of Prome- 
nades de Port-Royal For those who still believe that 
Frenchmen of the seventeenth century had no eye for 
nature these odes will serve as a useful corrective, they 
all deal with the scenery and the animal life in the 
neighborhood of the convent It is impossible, on the 
other hand, to follow those who see in these boyish at- 
tempts the promise of a great nature poet nipjied in the 
bud Nature is not deeply felt, it is used only as material 
for cold, intellectual fantasies and conceits, the style is 
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simply compounded of the latter and in this respect in 
no wise forecasts Racine’s mature style, with its absten- 
tion from conceits and from figurative language in gen- 
eral But what does announce from afar the later 
Racine — and particularly the Racine of Eftther and 
Athahe — is the vividness with which the spiritual 
atmosphere of these 

Samtes clemeurcs du silence, 

Lieux pleins de charmes et d’attraits, 


is caught, the frail Fra Angelico coloring of pictures like 
the following 

Je vois cr cloltre vcmrable, 

Ccb beaux lieux du cid bien-aimes, 

Qui de cent temples animcs 
Caclient la riehcs^e adorable 
C’cst dans ce chaste paradis 
Que regne, en un trone de lis. 

La \irgiiiite sainte, 

C’est U que mille anges mortals 
D’uiie tternelle plainte 
fwemissent aux pieds des autels 

Saeres palais de 1 innocence, 

\stres vivants, choeurs gloneux, 

Qui faites voir de nouveaux oeux 
Dans ces demeures de silence. 

Non, ma plume n’entreprciid pas 
De tracer in vos combats, 

Vos jeiiues et vos veilles 
II faut, pour en bien reverer 
IjCs augustes mer veilles, 

Et les taire et les adorer 

Racine, it is clear, was amassing deep in his conscious- 
ness — so deep that no later worldly accretions could 
dislodge it — a treasure of feeling and imagery on which 
he would be able to draw, late in life, when his resources 
seem exhausted, as on an untapped wellspring of pure 
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water Then the orphan boy m the sorely tried Jansen- 
ist community would come to life again as Eliacin among 
the oppressed children of Israel, the great Arnauld 
would reappear as the thundering Joad, ‘‘ce clottre 
venerable,” these “sacres palais de Tinnocence,” would 
become the temple of the true God, and the “anges 
mortels” wailing at the feet of its altais would be the 
choruses of Jewish maidens Even before that recon- 
secration, even in the days of the wild, fierce tragedies 
of earthly sin and passion, I think the memory of the 
humble submissive virgins of Port-Royal welled up 
m his mind when he drew those exquisite portraits of 
gentle, resigned, devoted women like Andromaque, 
Iphigenie and Monime to contrast with such tigresses 
of passion and lust as Herniione, Roxane and Phedre 
There is another group of serious poems, the Hymnes 
du Briv\a%Te Romaxn — ranking, in their published 
form, among Racine’s most finished and mature lyrical 
works — which are said to go back in their origin to 
this period They have been recast to such a degree, 
however, that they are unrecognizable as works having 
any connection with the early period, and they are 
never treated as part of it 

So far “le tendre, le doux Racine” lives up to his 
reputation But even in the Port-Royal period another 
— a more Puckish — Racine was occasionally peeping 
around the corner, and this Racine too has left some 
written record. And it would be a wonder if he had not 
An eighteen -year-old Racine who had never had moods 
in which he rebelled against the overpowermg solemnity 
and otherworldlmess of Port-Royal — could such a 
Racine ever have written Andromaque or Res Platdeurs? 
The critical, the satirical side of Racine’s mmd, a side 
which was to bring him many enemies and the reputa- 
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tion of being “mechant,” appears — very harmlessly 
but quite clearly, and even at the expense of his Jan- 
senist teachers, so lauded elsewhere — in some very 
trivial and informal verse epistles which he wrote to his 
relative Antoine Vitart, who was studying at the Col- 
lege d’Harcourt in Pans In one of these he upbraids his 
friend for not writing to him, though he lives in a great 
city where there must be plenty of news, we can feel 
through these lines his yearning to break bounds and 
escape to the gay city life Moreover, the lighthearted* 
ness of his reference to the troubles of the “pauvres 
Augustmiens*’ is in strange contrast with the spirit of 
the elegy Ad ChT^Hum, the flexibility of Racine^s nature 
is already revealing itself 

Pouvez-vous manquer de sujets 
En lieu plem de tant d’objeti), 

Ou tous les jourti mille merveilles 
Frappent les yeux et les oreilles^ 


La I’on volt crier les gazettes 
Des victoires et des defaites, 

Les combats du roi Polonois 
Coutre le prince Suedois, 

Ici Ton entend la censure 
La honte et la deconfiture 
Les pauvres Augustiniens 
Sous le nom de Janseniens 
Comment peux-tu done, cher Antoine, 
Sinon par mepns, ou par haine, 

Vivre comme un silencieux 
Dans le regne des cuneux^ 


A confirmation of this sprouting independence is found 
in an exhortatory passage in that letter of Le Maistre 
to his “cher fils” already referred to He advises his 
ward to follow the advice of his grandmother and his 
aunt m all thmgs, and adds “Young people should 
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always let themselves be guided and try not to get out 
of hand ” 

In the autumn of 1658 Eliacin-Puck leaves the 
‘^saintes demeures du silence” and enters ''le regne des 
cuneux ” 

2 

Adolescence, Sojourn in Provence, 1658-1663 

The Racme we know best — the Racine whose per- 
sonality takes on most consistency before our eyes — 
IS the Racine of these five years between the departure 
from Port-Royal and the return to Pans from Uzes 
The main reason for this is that most of the period is 
covered by the first — the early — group of letters, for, 
though this group is much smaller than the one illus- 
trating his later years, it has far more spontaneity and 
vividness With each rereading these letters seem to 
yield more and more significance, a really living portrait 
of Racine in his early manhood takes shape from them 
But before scrutinizing this self-portrait let us briefly 
relate the external happenings during this period 

The first year of his sojourn m Pans Racine spent at 
the College d’Harcourt, completing his education He 
seems at first to have lived in lodgings near the old 
church of Sainte-Genevieve (where the Pantheon now 
stands), but later he stayed with his uncle Nicolas Vitart 
in the Hotel de Luynes on the Quai des Grands-Augus- 
tins Nicolas Vitart was the young pupil of Port-Royal 
whom we mentioned at the beginning of our story, he 
was now a man of thirty-four, married, and employed 
as intendant — that is, as steward or manager of his 
estates — by the Due de Luynes He was the brother 
(but many years older) of Antoine Vitart His Jan- 
senist training had left no mark of excessive devotion 
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upon him, he seems to have been a solid business man 
and man of the world (what they called then an honnHe 
hoTTiTne), and to have been almost on terms of friendship 
rather than of mere business relationship with the Due 
de Luynes, who was himself indeed of Jansenist pro- 
clivities 

Such a household formed an admirable means of tran- 
sition from Port-Royal to the world This transition 
was much accelerated by two other acquaintances of 
Racine at this moment — the poet Jean de la Fontaine 
and the Abbe le Vasseur It was natural that Racine 
should be acquainted with La Fontaine, as the latter 
had married a woman from La Ferte who was related to 
the Racines The fabulist was eighteen years older than 
our poet, but his well-known naivete of character prob- 
ably attenuated considerably the difference in age At 
all events, hia ample experience of the dissipations of 
life uncontaminated by any Jansenist prejudices was at 
the younger man’s disposal, and that the latter availed 
himself of it seems to be more than suggested by his 
reference, m a letter to La Fontaine from Uzes, to hav- 
ing been a “gay bird with you and the other gay birds, 
your cronies” (November 11, 1661) The third of these 
boon companions, the Abbe le Vasseur, is a type more 
often associated with the eighteenth century, the clerical 
peht-maiiTe whose vocation is less for the Church than 
for women, wine, and song, but who nevertheless ap- 
preciates the emoluments of an ecclesiastical career 
The best of Racine's early letters are addressed to him, 
he seems, if we are to judge from Racine’s reproaches 
regarding his negligence as a correspondent, to have 
been less a letter-writer himself than a cause of letter- 
writing m others The fact is such an active amorist 
can have had little time for other occupations His list 
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of bonnes fortuTies rivals Don Juan’s famous catalogue, 
including a mysterious Mile Lucr^e whose undiscov- 
ered identity intrigues us in Racine’s letters, a “belle 
mignonne de quatorze ans,” a certain “Cypassis,” and 
even — to judge from a disquietmg and rather extraor- 
dinary passage in a letter of Racine (who seems to take 
the matter very coolly, though it mvolves the cocuage 
of his uncle and host) — the wife of Vitart herself, the 
fact that later m the correspondence we hear of a breach 
between Vitart and Le Vasseur confirms the gravest 
interpretation of this episode 

Enough has been said to show that the 'proteg^ of 
Port-Royal was breathing a new moral atmosphere and 
might at any moment need the mimstrations of his 
guardian angel After the completion of his course at 
the College d^Harcourt he was at loose ends for a while 
He was sent out occasionally by Vitart, as a sort of 
sous-intendant, to the Chateau de Chevreuse, a country 
house of the Due de Luynes, to superintend the masons 
and carpenters who were making repairs there, but he 
devoted most of his time to composition, mainly in the 
fashionable forms of society verses, madrigals, etc , 
with the necessary accompaniment of conceits and 
faux-hiillants In 1660 he drew attention to himself 
from important quarters by his ode La Nymphe de la 
Seine^ composed m honor of the King’s mairiage 
Vitart showed the poem to Chapelain and Pcrrault, who 
were both much impressed with it, Chapelain, still the 
literary oracle and official distributor of fame — aJid 
pensions — asked that the author be introduced to him 
This was Racine’s first rung on the ladder of fame 
At the same time he was making some tentative 
moves toward his ultimate goal m the theater In 1660 
he wrote a play, Amasw, not a line of which has come 
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down to us and which the actors of the Marais theater, 
after at first encouraging, finally rejected — according 
to Racine, because it did not contain the ‘‘galimatias" 
to which they were accustomed (Note his early prefer- 
ence for simplicity of style ) The next year he under- 
took a new play, to be entitled Les Amours d'Omde, for 
the other theater, the H6tel de Bourgogne. It is not 
known whether he finished this play or not, it never 
saw the light These early dramatic attempts brought 
Racine for the first time — only two years after leaving 
Port-Royal — into personal contact with the world of 
the stage The alluring figure of the actress appears 
thus early in his life Mile Roste, an actress of the 
Marais, encouraged him in the writing of Amasie, and 
Mile Beauchateau, of the Hotel de Bourgogne, per- 
formed the same office in connection with his second 
attempt We do not know how intimate these acquaint- 
ances were, but he thanked Mile Beauchateau very 
gallantly for her collaboration by calling her "la seconde 
Julie d’Ovide ’’ In a letter of later date ( 1663 ) to Le 
Vasseur, he speaks of her rather familiarly as "la de- 
hanchee" and assumes that his correspondent will un- 
derstand the reference The following passage from a 
letter written to the same correspondent from Uzes 
(April 1662 ), referring to a narrow escape from a local 
love entanglement, seems to imply that such adventures 
had not been infrequent in Pans "After all I was very 
glad of this rencontre^ which served at least to free me 
from some beginnings of anxiety, for I am making a 
point now of living a little more rationally and not letting 
myself be carried away by every passing fancy " 

It will surprise no one to learn that at the same mo- 
ment Racine’s serious differences with Port-Royal be- 
gin It was bad enough that the lad on whom they had 
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built such hopes should go m for a career as a poet and 
playwright, but that he should associate with such 
pariahs as actors and actresses, “people*' (as his aunt 
Agnes was to point out in her famous letter a few years 
later) “whose name is abominable to every one who has 
the slightest degree of piety, and rightly so, since they 
are forbidden attendance at church and the sacrament, 
even at death, unless they have repented,” was some- 
thing one could not remain silent about As early as 
September 1660 we find Racine complaining to Le Vas- 
seur, “I keep getting (from Port-Royal) every day 
letter after letter, or, to put it better, excommunication 
after excommunication on account of my unlucky son- 
net” (i e , a sonnet on Mazarin, which has disappeared) 
We can read between these lines the growing exaspera- 
tion with the oppressive and interfering affection of 
Port-Royal which was to be revealed in the character- 
istic irony of a letter to Le Vasseur of approximately the 
date of June 1661 It was in the spring of this year that 
a new wave of persecution broke over the convent, the 
pensionnazTes and novices were driven out, and in May 
most of the solitaires departed and the superior, M 
Singlin, went into hiding in the home of Mme Vitart, 
Racine’s grandaunt (the former Claude Desmoulins), 
to avoid being banished to Brittany It is hard to be- 
lieve that the sarcastic coldness with which these miser- 
ies are related to Le Vasseur comes from the pen of the 
same youth who, on the occasion of the earlier persecu- 
tions five years before, had lifted up his voice to Christ 
to save his dear convent It is impossible to convey an 
idea of the peculiar unpleasantness of this letter by 
quotation, but it may be mentioned that the escape of 
M Singlm is related in the following words “In fact, 
he no longer occupies the throne of St Augustine, and he 
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managed by a judicious withdrawal to escape the humil- 
iation of receiving a lettre de cachet which would have 
sent him to Quimper ” This is already the tone of the 
icily insulting prefaces of Racine’s plays, and prepares 
us for the terrible pamphlets addressed to Nicole The 
letter is a measure of Racine’s progress on the path 
leading away from Port-Royal to the world 

Meanwhile Racine’s family at La Ferte, who of course 
were in constant touch with Port-Royal, were also 
worrying about him and his future In the few letters 
which we have from this period written by Racine to 
his sister Mane, we constantly hear of her being an- 
noyed with him, and when he winds one of them up 
with the words “I shall let you know everything that I 
am doing Do not believe anything you hear about me 
unless you hear the news from me,” it seems likely that 
unfavorable rumors about him were current in his home 
town lie visited La Ferte occasionally, but these visits 
do not seem to have added to the general happiness, for 
at one moment he vows he will never go back there again 
in his life Add to these discontents his own realization 
— for, as we shall sec, he had a very practical side — 
of his precarious economic situation (his father had left 
him nothing, and he was heavily in debt to Nicolas 
Vitart), and it will be readily understood why, when 
his uncle Antoine Sconin, who was vicar general at 
Uzes in Languedoc, invited him to come and study 
theology under his direction with a view to obtain- 
ing a good binefive Racine accepted the invitation with 
alacrity 

It would be merely confusing to the reader, and com- 
pletely unilluminatiiig as regards Racine’s essential 
career, if we should enter here into the minute details of 
our hero’s delusive pursuit of ecclesiastical preferment 
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It is unnecessary to say that his heart was never in this 
business; he merely yielded to the convention of his 
time, which no more considered a spiritual ‘^call” as a 
prerequisite to accepting a sinecure in the Church than 
we now consider a revelation of financial genius as in- 
dispensable to a young man setting up as a stockbroker 

The uncle, Antoine Sconin, who was to rescue his 
nephew from unemployment was apparently a worthy 
specimen of his vigorous race He had been such an 
active and officious "‘general” of the “congregation de 
Samte-Genevieve ” m Pans that, on the expiration of 
his term of office, that body hastened to find him a 
more limited sphere for his energies as far away as pos- 
sible, namely as right-hand man to the bishop of Uzes 
This position, it was supposed, made him a fount from 
which benefices flowed, but when Racine arrived in Uzes 
it turned out that things were not as simple as they 
looked from distant Pans The demand for benefices 
was greater than the supply, and it was the bishop, not 
Father Sconm, who had first claim on them After an 
endless senes of disappointments and rebuffs Racine 
gave up hope of a clerical career and rctuined empty- 
handed to Pans ® 

It IS impossible to fix exactly the limits of Racine’s 
stay in Uzes He arrived there about November 7, 1661 
(as we know from his first letter to Vitart, announcing 
his arrival), but we have no clue at all as to the date of 
his departure The last letter from Uzes, dated July 25, 
1662, gives no indication of an impending departure, 
and the next letter in his correspondence, dated from 
Pans, July 23, 1663, seems to imply that he has been 
back in the capital for some time W e are probably safe 
in estimating the time he stayed m the South at about a 
year, more or less 
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Not only did Racine’s practical purposes meet frus- 
tration at Uzes but there is almost no external activity 
of any kind to report He visited Nlmes and perhaps 
Avignon In Uzes itself he shut himself up and refused 
all advances from the inhabitants He apparently con- 
ceived a dislike for the natives; their provincial man- 
ners, with their curious combination of rusticity and 
old-fashioned formality, disconcerted him, besides, he 
could hardly converse with them, so foreign did the 
language of Southern France appear to him He devoted 
nearly all his time to reading, not only, as befitted a 
budding bSrwJicieT, in theology but m his beloved Greek 
writers (it is to this period that the annotations in his 
copies of The Odyssey and of Pindar’s Olympiads are 
generally referred) and — if we are to judge from the 
Italian quotations with which his letters are studded — 
in Petrarch, Ariosto, and Tasso as well But time was 
found for composition also Here he produced the 
Stances d PariMnice, an exercise m the fashionable gal- 
lant verse of the time but Racinian in its elegance and 
harmony, as well as a lost poem whose title is significant, 
Les Bams de VSnus, according to his son he undertook 
here a drama — of which there remains no trace — on 
the subject which had fascinated him at Port-Royal, 
Theagene et Chariclie, finally, it is almost certain that 
his first extant play. La Thebaide, was at least started 
before the return to Pans But, above all, he under- 
went at Uzes an inner experience, that half-unconscious 
but profound experience which a sojourn far from home 
among a foreign — or what counted for Racine as a 
practically foreign — people always brings to an im- 
pressionable youth, what that experience was we shall 
see presently 

And now for “the portrait of the artist as a young 
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man'' which emerges, partly from the above narrative, 
and partly from further quotations to be made from his 
correspondence What traits do we perceive m this 
portrait which may help us in peering into the darkness 
of the years to follow ^ For this is the first and last full- 
length portrait of Racine we shall have 

Well, surely one thing is unmistakable — this w 
“the portrait of an artist ” These may not be the most 
fascinating letters ever written, they may not have the 
warm spontaneity of Mme de Sevigne’s or the wide- 
ranging curiosity of Voltaire’s, they may strike the 
casual reader as both somewhat formal and trivial But 
they are the letters of a born artist — that is, of a man 
combining great sensitivity with an exquisite sense of 
proportion There are no longueurs , the mood passes 
easily “du grave au doux, du plaisant au severe”, there 
is flexible grace, perfect clarity, correctness without 
pedantry, wit, anecdote, moral reflections, brief, con- 
densed narrative, description which puts its finger on 
the essential core of the object and as much of the pic- 
turesque as the taste of the time would permit (which 
is not much) It is a peculiarity of these letters that 
Racine frequently breaks into verse of a somewhat free 
kind It IS the custom of critics to treat these verse frag- 
ments rather cavalierly, but certain of them seem to me 
not only to be charming but occasionally to forecast 
some of Racine’s great effects as a prosodist Take, for 
example, these lines from a verse description of a Pro- 
vencal moonlit night 

Enfin, lorsque la nuit a deploy^ voiles, 

La lunc, au visage changeant, 

Parait sur un tr6ne d’argent, 

Tenant cercle avec les ^toiles 
Le cij est toujours clair tant que dure son cours, 

Et nous avons des nuits plus belles que vos jours 
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The last line is already the Racine of the great plays. 
And the following description of a southern summer 
already shows that power of evoking an atmosphere by 
a few essential touches that so often strikes us in his 
plays (as m the exquisite dawn-picture which ushers in 
Act I of IjyJngime) 

You would see a group of harvesters, roasted by the sun, working 
like demons, and when they are out of breath they throw themselves 
on the ground right in the sun, and sleep for a moment and then get 
up immediately As for me, I see that only from our windows, for I 
could not remain outside a moment without dying — the air is al- 
most as hot as an oven and the heat continues during the night as 
well as the day Indeed, were it not for a slight breeze which fortu- 
nately stirs from time to time, one would just melt like butter And 
to knock me out entirely, I am deafened all day long by a host of 
cicadas which chirp continually all around me, w ith the most pierc- 
ing and importunate sound you ever heard 

It la not exactly picturesque, but the essence of Provence 
IS there 

So much for the outer style But what of the core of 
the man'' Can we divine the man who is to be so con- 
cerned with the theme of arnour-fassion m his plays, 
and in whose personal life it later played, perhaps, a 
great role^ Do the letters reveal “le doux, le tendre 
Racine” or the Racine who, according to some tradi- 
tions, had the reputation of being “mechant”? 

Perhaps the dominant impression after a perusal of all 
the letters is that of aiistocratic reserve, of a mask which 
IS difficult to penetrate There is, of course, a great deal 
about women in them, the writer’s age, the fashion of 
gallantry of the time, the character of the person to 
whom most of them are addressed (Le Vasseur), make 
that a foregone conclusion These allusions are in vari- 
ous keys, the key of elegant gauloisene, of modish gal- 
lantry, of sensual appraisal, but never, as far as his 
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personal reaction is concerned, in the key of real passion 
I have imphed above that the Racine who went to Uzes 
was already no Galahad, but I do not believe that, up to 
1663, any real passion had entered his life, either in 
Pans or Uzes I have referred above also to the curi- 
ously cool tone in which he relates a very shady episode 
m the relations between Le Vasseur and Vitart’s wife, 
indicating a considerable cynicism for such a youth In 
his letter to La Fontaine ]ust after his arrival in Uzes 
he is all eyes for the local belles 

I can’t help saying a word to you about the beauties of this province 
A lot of good things were told me about them in Pans, but upon my 
word, I hadn’t been told the half of it, both as re g arils their number 
and their perfection There isn’t a village girl or a cobbler's wife 
who couldn’t mc in beaut’v with the Foinlloux and the Mtnnevilles 
If the country itsell had a little more d^nah and had fewer rocks, 
it would be a real land of Cytherca W\ the women here are mag- 
nificent, and dress m a way that suits them As regards their 
persons, 

“Color verm, corpu'i 'iolidum ct ^urci plenym ” 

By the following spring, however, his enthusiasm had 
waned “Except for two or three persons who are cer- 
tainly beautiful, you sec hardly anything but very com- 
monplace beauties here ” I think he was quite sincere 
when he wrote to Le Vasseur after he had been in Uzes 
half a year “Thank heaven 1 am still free, and if I left 
this country now, I’d take back my heart as whole and 
as sound as it was when I came here “ 

If, however, there is no sign of Racine’s experiencing 
at this period a grande jpassion, there are quite definite 
signs of an objective interest in the effects of emotional 
intensity in others In a letter of May 16, 1662, to 
Le Vasseur, he writes “You must know that m this 
country you do not see any aniourfi mMiocres All pas- 
sions are extreme here, and the people of this town, who 
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are rather easygoing in other matters, involve them- 
selves more violently in their love affairs than they do 
in any other place in the world ” This sentence sounds 
like a brief characterization of the senes of plays he was 
about to write himself And what are we to think of the 
following little “slice of life” told with the scientific 
detachment of a modern realist? 

lil tpll you another little story which is not so important, but which 
IS rather curious A young girl of Ilzes who lived quite near us 
poisoned herself yesterday by taking a big handful of arsenic, in 
order to take revenge on her father who had scolded her very 
roughly She had time to make confession, and didn’t die until two 
hours afterwards It was thought that she was pregnant and that 
it was shame ^hich had brought her to this mad resolve But they 
opened her up, and never tv as a maid more a maid Such is the 
character of the people of this country They carry their feelings to 
the most extreme limits 

Such a dark story told with such cold clarity — is it 
not like a page from Menmee? And do not these cita- 
tions suggest that, for Racine, the sprouting dramatist, 
the stay at Uzes may have been the revelation of a vir- 
gin world of fierce passion which no dramatist had ever 
yet exploited, just as, two centuries later, Stendhal was 
to discover m Italy a land where “the human plant 
grows more vigorously”? But that the revelation was 
the result of the artist’s sensitivity, not of the individ- 
ual’s personal experience, seems equally certain After 
all, would this not confirm Diderot’s theory of the dif- 
ference between the ordmary man’s way of responding 
to life and the artist’s? 

I must say I cannot detect in the style of the above 
passages (or in many others I might cite) a character 
that could be ideally summed up by the words “le doux, 
le tendre”, but neither can I discover the “beau tigre” 
of M Masson-Forestier I see simply a young gentleman 
of great susceptibility to all kinds of external impres- 
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sioii 3 (of nature, of atmosphere, of women’s beauty, of 
human behavior and emotion), as every artist must be, 
and of equally great detachment in dealing with these 
impressions, in testing them and criticizing them, as 
likewise every artist must be That this power of critical 
detachment combining with a certain impatience of 
temperament made him incline to sharp satire and even 
to “mechancete” at moments is already clear at this 
period, and has been exemplified by the references to 
Port-Royal quoted above More and more Port-Royal 
becomes the butt of his irritability In a letter to Vitart 
of May 16, 1662, he writes, 

I shall try to write to my Aunt Vitart t^hi'^ afternoon, and to my 
Aunt the nun, since you are complaining about it But you must 
forgive me, and they too, for not having written, for what news can 
I send themi* It is quite enough to be playing the hypocrite here, 
without playing it in Pans too by correspondence, for I call it 
hypocrisy to be writing letters when you can talk about nothing but 
devotion and do nothing else than recommend yourself to people’s 
prayers It’s not that I don’t need them badly But I wish people 
would say them for me, without me being obliged to ask them so 
often to say them If God grants that I become a prior, I’ll say as 
many prayers for others as they have said for me 

It would be hard to pu&h cruel sharpness and elegant 
scorn farther than in the last two stinging sentences 
And what ease and neatness m the form ’ 

Finally, these letters make it clear that this sensitive, 
artistic young man had a strongly practical and circum- 
spect side I will not say that he was an arTiviste, but it 
IS certain that he knew what side his bread was buttered 
on, and that he was capable of adapting his conduct to 
circumstances He was no La Fontaine In the passage 
cited above where he expresses his early enthusiasm for 
the belles of the South, he continues thus 

But as that’s the first thing they told me to be on my guard against, 
I won’t say anything more about it Besides, it would be profaning 





the house of a hSn^juner like the one I’m in to isd^e m leHf 
courses on this subject Domns jnea domut orationu That is why 
you mustn’t expect me to speak about it again Hiey told me to 
blind, if I can’t be entirely blind, at least I’ll have to be dumb, for, 
you flee, we must be devout with the devout, just os I was a gay bird 
with you other gay birds 

Similarly, when he goes to Nhnes, he is fascinated by 
the pretty faces illuminated by the glow of the feu de 
joie, but adds ‘‘As for me, I took good care not to think 
about them It wasn’t safe for me even to look at them , 
I was m the company of a Reverend Father of this 
Chapter, who took everything seriously At all 

events, I had to be well-behaved in his company, or at 
least pretend to be ” And does not the following pas- 
sage from a letter to his sister, shortly after his return to 
Pans, show a great canniness in his nature^ 

You will lu,vp hearfl tli.it tlip TCing has promised me a 

pension Put I should prefer not to have the matter spoken of uutd 
I have ret Lived it I shall send \ou nevs of it, and m the meantime 
do not speak of it to any one, for it is wise to speak of such things 
only after they have become farts 


3 

The "Would and the Theater, 1663-1677 

The period of Racine’s life which begins with his re- 
turn from Uzea to Pans, toward the end of 1662 or in 
the early part of 1663, and ends with his abandonment 
of his dramatic career in 1677 is — for the students of 
the drama— -most important of all, yet, owung to the 
disappearance of the bulk of his correspondence, it is the 
least known The recital of the verifiable facts will not 
take us long, but, before entering upon it, it may be 
pointed out that the four aspects of this part of Racine’s 
career requiring emphasis, are (1) his friends, (2) his 
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enemies, (3) his mistresses, and (4) his plays The latter 
are assigned a separate chapter in this bcxik, the first 
three concern us here 

Back from TJzes with no bSnSfice, but with a manu- 
script of a play in his pocket, he settles down, first to 
become a dramatist, second, to win powerful friends 
There is considerable tenderness in the letter to his 
sister of August 13, 1663, informing her of the death of 
Marie Desmoulins, ‘^notre bonne mere “The death 
of my ‘mere’ should make us love each other still more, 
since we have no one else left now ” But in the letter of 
November of that year to Le Vasseur, he is full of his 
own affairs He has finished the fourth act of his play 
La ThShaide His poem La Renommee aiix Muses has 
been well received We hear the first mention of a 
lordly patron, the Due de Saint-Aignan, who has been 
greatly taken with these verses, and wants to meet the 
poet, Racine is to visit him the next day Not only 
that, but he has already attended a lever du roi, and he 
already knows Molierc, because he mentions that he 
found Moli6re at the lexer The close of the letter is 
piquant in the mouth of one who was later called the 
ideal “courtier poet” “You see I am half a courtier, 
but to my mind it is a pretty tiresome occupation ” In 
another letter to Le Vasseur of slightly later date, he re- 
fers to La ThSbaide as being almost finished, and says he 
has not seen Moliere for a week, which implies a fairly 
intimate acquaintance It is toward the close of this 
letter that he gives a piece of gossip, expressed some- 
what cr 3 qjtically, in which some have seen a hostile allu- 
sion to Moliere, but it seems to me to bear other possible 
interpretations Here is the passage “Montfleury (well- 
known actor at the H6tel de Bourgogne) has brought a 
charge against Moliere, and sent it to the Kmg He 
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Accuses him of having married the daughter, and of 
having once been the mother’s lover But nobody pays 
attention to Montfleury at court ” Finally, in the last of 
Racine’s early letters from which I shall quote (Decem- 
ber 1663), we are informed that La Theha%de is finished 
and that the Hotel de Bourgogne has promised to pro- 
duce it soon And so, with this glimpse into the begm- 
nings of his stage career, Racine takes leave of us for 
thirteen years ^ Henceforward we are indebted to 
secondary sources for what information we can glean 
The poem, La Renomviee aux Muses, which pleased 
the Due de Samt-Aignan so much, was Racine’s way of 
thanking the King (and his great minister Colbert) for 
their munificence in granting him a pension, which in 
its turn was a recognition of his tribute to the King’s 
recovery from the measles in 1663, the Ode sur la con- 
valescence du Roi We have seen above that in Novem- 
ber of that year he was already attending royal levers 
This IS the beginning of Racine’s great fortune at court, 
where he was to become Louis’s favorite among the men 
of letters of the time The King and the poet were of 
almost the same age, they were both handsome men, 
both endowed with grace and dignity, both given to 
gallantry, Louis came to regard Racine’s poetic dramas 
as the ideal literary counterpart of his splendid and ele- 
gant court Personally and artistically, Racine, then, 
fitted m admirably with Louis’s scheme of things, and 
the royal favor continued undimmed until almost the 
last year of the poet’s life That the apparently fulsome 
praise which Racine lavished on his royal patron was in 
large part the expression of personal devotion there can 
be little doubt, the anguish caused him by the final 
break seems eloquent proof of that It is equally un- 
questionable that the need to satisfy Louis’s taste for 
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gallantry and ornate rhetoric may have checked some- 
what Racine’s personal desire to attain ever more sim- 
plicity and sobriety in his dramatic conceptions and m 
his style 

After Louis in the golden book of Racme’s great 
friends and patrons come names like Colbert, the Due 
de Chevreuse (his fellow pupil at Port-Royal), Vivonne, 
Vauban, Mme de Montespan, and, above all, the charm- 
ing Henri ette d’Angleterre, Duchess e d ’Orleans, sister 
of Charles II of England and cousin of Louis XIV, on 
the occasion of whose premature death in 1670 Bossuet 
delivered one of his greatest funeral orations This lady 
took a particular interest m Racine and is mtimately 
associated with the origin of two of his greatest plays, 
as we shall see 

Among Racine’s friends of less august station but of 
greater genius are to be counted, at this time, his two 
great fellow writers, La Fontaine and Moliere La Fon- 
tame, as we have seen, he had already known for some 
years Just when he first became acquainted with 
Moliere we do not know, his first refeiences to the comic 
dramatist in his letters are those quoted above But it 
seems likely, in view of his relations with theatrical folk 
before his departure for Uzes, that his acquaintance 
goes back to that earlier time Mohere’s troupe re- 
turned to settle in Paris m 1658, the very year in which 
Racme arrived from Port-Royal Besides, the refer- 
ences to Moliere quoted from the letters of 1663 do not 
suggest that the writer had just recently met the actor- 
dramatist 

The friendship with La Fontaine was to continue un- 
clouded (as far as we know) until the fabulist’s death, 
we have a letter from the latter to Racine dated as late 
as June 1686 The case with Moliere was very different 
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The psychological causes of the famous quarrel between 
the two great dramatists have not yet been cleared up , 
jealousy, both professional and sentimental, may have 
played its part, for when the break occurred Racine 
had already made some mark as a playwright, and, on 
the other hand, he had weaned away from Moliere’s 
company an actress, Mile Du Parc, who became his 
mistress, and for whom Mohere is said to have had a pas- 
sion The immediate cause, however, of the difference 
is well known, it was Racine’s sudden transfer of his 
play Alexandre from the troupe of Mohere, who had 
been given the right of production, to the Hotel de 
Bourgogne The details of this affair must be postponed 
until we discuss this play, for the present it is enough to 
note that the friendship with Mohere does not last be- 
yond the end of 1665 Certain anecdotes, notably one 
concerning Mohere’ s praise of Jjes Plaideurs, suggest 
that the actor-dramatist, with characteristic generosity, 
bore no mortal grudge against Racine, on the other 
hand, Subligny’s La FoUe qiierelle, a parody on Andro- 
maque, was played by his troupe Racine, for his part, 
has certain mordant references, especially in the Preface 
to Les Plaideurs^ which seem to be directed toward 
^loliere 

To the trio Racine, La Fontaine, Mohere existing 
around the years 1663-1665, can we add a fourth mem- 
ber, Boileau, the great critic and satirist, and make it 
the most brilliant literary quartet of modern times? Up 
to ten years ago we could have done so, and every bi- 
ographer and literary historian did so, but, alas' the 
“debunker” has been at work, and the famous “legend 
of the four friends,” who discussed literature over their 
wine m taverns like the Pomme de Pm, La Croix de Fer, 
and Le Mouton Blanc, and to whom La Fontaine was 
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supposed to be referring under the guise of “noms de 
Pamasse’’ when he related in his Amours de PsychS et 
de Cupidon the walks and talks of “four friends” in the 
park of Versailles, has vanished into thin air It has 
been shown that the "‘four friends” of PsycM cannot 
possibly be Moliere, La Fontaine, Racine, and Boileau, 
though they probably represent another contemporary 
group, and as for the literary club that met m the tav- 
ems, not even the places where they were supposed to 
meet can be identified The whole fabric has been built 
up on a flimsy foundation of hearsay with no irrefutable 
document as a basis So the present and future biogra- 
ph er finds himself shorn of a picturesque and human 
episode which is one of the mam adornments of all past 
“Lives” of Racine But of all the members of the non- 
existent “society of four friends” the one whose place in 
literary history is most damaged by these revelations is 
Boileau The collapse of ‘ ‘ the legend of the four friends” 
has earned down with it a large section of Boileau^s own 
legend This was to the effect that the famous critic 
was the leader of the classical school of 1660 and that he 
was m particular the mentor and, as it were, the literary 
“trainer” of Racine, whom, in words ascribed to him 
late m his life, he taught to “faire difficilement des vers 
faciles ” So closely were Racine and Boileau supposed 
to be associated that Louis Racine’s memoirs of his 
father are almost equally memoirs of Boileau Now it 
turns out that the two men probably never met until 
the year 1671, when Racine had already produced half 
of his dramatic output, and that Boileau, far from being 
the friend and counsellor of Racine before that date, 
had more probably been in the camp of his enemies 
For the details of this important discovery in literary 
history the reader must consult several articles, ® but the 
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two main pieces of evidence (one of which is rf extraor- 
dinary piquancy) for the date 1671 as the beginning o{ 
the famous friendship may be worth mentioning They 
are (1) a document dated February 16, 1690, wherein 
Boileau, called upon to give evidence, under oath, con- 
cerning the life, character, religion, and loyalty of Jean 
Racine, candidate for an appointment as “conseiller 
secretaire du roj,” states categorically, that he has 
known Racine for twenty-five years, (2) two letters of 
Mme de Sevigne, addressed to her daughter — the hrst, 
dated March 18, 1671, reading “Your brother is at 
Saint Germain, with Ninon on one side and an actress 
on the other, and Despreaux is there into the bargain,” 
and the second, dated April 1, 1671 “There is besides a 
JjttJe actress, and Despreaux and Racine with her, they 
are having delightful suppers — regular high jinks ” 
The actress, of course, is la Champmesle, with whom 
both Charles de Sevigne and Racine were in love How 
piquant that the first authentic document bearing on 
the acquaintance of the severe Boileau and the Jansen- 
1 st Racine should reveal them indulging m “high jinks” 
in company with a hbertine like Ninon and an actress 
with SIX lovers like la Champmesle' It should be noted, 
however, that Racine gams by what Boileau loses, his 
mastery of his art turns out to have owed nothing to 
extraneous aid Nor should it be forgotten that the 
reality of the two poets’ friendship after 1671 is in no 
way invalidated by these discoveries, the correspond- 
ence of the two men in later years is there to prove how 
firm it was until death itself parted them 

The ability to keep friends like La Fontaine and 
Boileau (not to mention humbler as well as more august 
people) for all or a large part of a lifetime is enough to 
disprove the charge that Racine was essentially “me- 
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chant” and as incapable as Rousseau of getting on long 
with anybody. On the other hand, he was certainly not 
inexpert m the gentle art of making enemies His sensi- 
tiveness (he told his son that “the slightest criticism 
has always caused me suffering greater than any pleas- 
ure that came to me from the most flattering praise”) 
and his impatience combined with a gift for mordant 
sarcasm of a very concentrated kind to make him quick 
in attack and provocative of counterattack Add to this 
his rapid success as a rising competitor to the older 
dramatists already in the held and the challenging 
novelty of his conception of the drama, and you have 
all the materials for a stormy professional career So 
much hostility did he draw down upon his head that a 
modern scholar has been able to devote a whole book to 
a study of “the enemies of Racine ” ® Every new play 
of his which appeared was the signal for the sortie of 
these hornets from their nests Their buzzings at last 
became a wearmess and a disgust to Racine’s sensitive 
spirit and may have had much to do with his with- 
drawal from the public arena as a dramatist These 
enmities of Racine have considerable importance, then, 
in his life, but they can be propeily studied only m con- 
nection with the individual plays, the detailed examina- 
tion of which is postponed, according to the plan of this 
book, to the following chapter It may be useful, how- 
ever, to indicate at this pomt just who his mam enemies 
were. 

It is sad to have to state that the leading one was the 
great Corneille himself How much finer a picture it 
would have made if the older dramatist, satiated with 
glory, had been able to take the attitude of a father 
toward the younger, to tram him up to be his successor 
and to yield his place to him But this is not what hap- 
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pened Corneille is one of the most pathetic instances 
in literary history of the genius who does not know how 
to grow old gracefully He clung with the stubbornness 
of one of his own characters to his last shreds of fame, 
to the extent of msistmg m verse, in the face of public 
indifference, that his latest plays were quite the equals 
of his earlier ones Besides, he honestly could not admit 
the validity of Racine’s new conception of the drama as 
a study of character and passion If we are to believe 
the story handed down by Valincour, Racine read his 
Alexandre to Corneille before it was performed and 
asked him for his opmion Corneille replied that it re- 
vealed considerable skill in versification but no gift for 
drama In the Preface to this play Racine may be 
suspected of trying to get even with the old dramatist 
in certain passages, and so the fat was in the fire 

Corneille was backed not only by the minor drama- 
tists jealous of Racine’s success, people like Quinault, 
Boyer, Le Clerc, Thomas Corneille, Boursault, Pradon 
— a rabble by which Corneille might well have been 
ashamed to be supported — and by journalists like 
DeVise and Robmet, but by that part of high society 
known as la vieille cour We have seen in the first chap- 
ter that not only the outer appearance of Pans but the 
mner spirit and the manners of Parisian society were 
changing just at the moment when Louis XIV took up 
the reins of power and Racine took up the reins of 
drama The v^e^lle cour are the survivors of the genera- 
tion of Mazarm, the last remnants of the old, proud, 
feudal aristocracy who had been brought up on Corneille 
since their childhood and who consoled themselves for 
their abasement under the new autocracy of Louis and 
his jeune cour by rolling on their tongues the grandiose 
couplets of the old dramatist which recalled the heroic 
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age and the H6te) de Hambouillet Such people are not 
likely to encourage a young upstart in his efforts to sup- 
plant their old idol, especially when his substitute for a 
drama of heroism is a drama of sm and weakness 
The leader of this “set^’ was the Grande Mademoi- 
selle, the daughter of Gaston d’ Orleans (the lady who 
fired the guns of the Bastille at Turenne during the 
Fronde) Around her were grouped people like Mon- 
tausier (the son-in-law of Mme de Rambouillet), Mme 
de Longueville (though she was the sister of the great 
Conde, she was in the opposite camp to him in regard to 
Racine), the writer Segrais, and two great ladies of let- 
ters, Mme de La Fayette and Mme de Sevigne The 
latter were too gifted with a real critical sense to under- 
rate Racine’s talents, but they both persisted — Mme 
de Sevigne especially — m the belief that Corneille was 
infinitely superior We shall follow later Mme de Se- 
vigne's critical tracks along the margin of Racine’s 
dramatic career Essentially the same position was 
taken by that fine critic, Saint-Evremond, who from his 
London exile followed with pathetic eagerness the liter- 
ary movement in his homeland He was frank enough 
to say, however, that since the appearance of this young 
dramatist he was less worried about the fate of the 
French stage when Corneille should cease writing 
Toward the end of Racine’s dramatic career the group 
most hostile to him centered about the clique of the 
Duchesse de Bouillon (one of Mazann’s nieces) and her 
brother, the Due de Nevers, which included the poetess 
Mme Deshoulieres and the dramatist Pradon 

It is a remarkable tribute to Racine’s practical effi- 
ciency in the art of “getting on” that, despite these 
formidable enemies, he succeeded m being elected to the 
French Academy as early as 1673, more than ten years 
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in advance of his elders, La Fontaine and Bofleau, 
though the first of these at least was rather a 'proiSgS of 
the vieille cour Yet luck seems to have been against him 
on the day of his reception The man who was famed as 
a reciter of prose or verse made a wretched fiasco of his 
discours de reception Perhaps he was overwhelmed or 
embarrassed by his unexpected success At all events, 
neither he nor anyone else thought the text worth pre- 
serving, at least, it has never turned up so far This 
was, however, but a small setback compared to the 
triumph of seeing the final seal of success placed upon 
his professional career 

Before leaving the subject of the enemies of Racine 
we must consider the most bitter and painful contro- 
versy that the poet ever carried on, though it was against 
people who had been once and were to be again his dear- 
est friends We noticed m his letters from Uzes his 
growing irritation with Port-Royal and its interference 
with his desire to live his life in his own way The letter 
from his aunt Agnes deploring his association with 
actors was probably written in 1663 after Racine’s 
return from Uzes, for she emphasizes that he is frequent- 
ing this bad company “more than ever ” She informs 
him that if he does not break off all intercourse with 
such people he must not think of coining to see his 
friends at Port-Royal It was in January 1666 that 
Nicole published a pamphlet known as the Vi^ionnairea 
(because directed against Desmarets de Samt-Sorhn, 
author of the comedy Les VisionnaireA), in which he 
denounced novelists and dramatists as ‘'public poison- 
ers ” Racine had just brought out his second tragedy, 
Alexandre j a month before (December 1665) Appar- 
ently Nicole’s allusion was the drop which made his 
irritation against Port-Royal overflow He published 
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imm ediately a Lettre d V auteur des Visionnaires, in 
which he overwhelmed poor Nicole and his other old 
teachers at Port-Royal (including la Mere Angelique, 
who was dead) with ten pages of the most bitter and 
stinging sarcasm that even French literature has ever 
known Two anonymous champions came to the de- 
fense of Port-Royal with pamphlets attacking Racine 
Racine counterattacked with a second lettei as brilliant 
and devastating as the first, but this time friends inter- 
vened and dissuaded him from having it printed, it was 
not known to the public until the eighteenth century 
These two letters, viewed from an aesthetic point of 
view, are undoubtedly masterpieces of polemic satire 
and of pure French classical prose still fresh from the 
Pascalian mold , indeed, they have often been assigned 
a place alongside the Lettres protinczaleis From what 
we might call a more purely human standpoint they are 
prize exhibits of that psychological cruelty {inlchancett) 
which so often — as we have seen, even m his early 
letters — came to the surface when Racine was intensely 
irritated A psychoanalyst would suggest that the fre- 
quency and intensity with which this curious trait was 
directed against Port-Royal implies a deep-rooted de- 
pendence, even at the height of his worldly career, on 
his memories of those “saintes demeures” and the 
moral habits learned there, and a desperate desire — 
doomed to ultimate failure — to shake himself free of 
them At all events, remorse for this act lasted through- 
out his life Many years later, after his reconciliation 
with Port-Royal, the Abbe Tallemant thought to taunt 
him, in a meeting of the Academy, with his youthful in- 
discretion “Yes, Monsieur,’’ replied Racine quietly, 
“you are right, that was the most shameful incident in 
my life, and I would give all my blood to wipe it out ” 
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There is something impressive about the dead silence 
which, we are told, fell upon Tallemant and his friends, 
who were preparing to laugh, as Racine littered these 
words of sincere repentance 
The story of Racine s amours with the two celebrated 
actresses, la Du Parc and la Champmesl^, follows logi- 
cally as well as chronologically upon the Port-Royal 
controversy, they both mark the last, clean break with 
his early life of piety For at the moment when he was 
trampling underfoot with exultant cruelty all his child- 
hood's affections and obligations of gratitude he must 
have been in the first honeymoon bliss of his liaison with 
Marquise Du Parc Though it is impossible to fix an 
initial date for this, it probably began when she played 
Axiane in Alexandre, in December 1665 Her maiden 
name was Marquise de Gorle, she was born m Lyons 
about 1633 and probably joined Moliere's troupe when 
it was playing m that city in 1653 In that year she 
married the actor Du Parc, who died m 1664 It is said 
that Moliere became infatuated with her, though it is 
uncertain whether she responded to his advances, and 
she even inspired in the ageing Corneille a hopeless pas- 
sion which took a long time to die out and which found 
expression in some famous and characteristic verses 
All contemporary witnesses agree as to her beauty and 
queenly bearing, she was much courted, and, though her 
most famous role was that of Andromaque, her views on 
the fidelity of widows do not seem to have been as 
strict off the stage as on it Opinions differed as to her 
acting ability Boileau, late in his life, said in his magis- 
terial way that she was not a good actress, he added 
“(Racine) wrote Andromaque for her, he taught her 
this role, he had her rehearse it like a schoolgirl ” The 
first part of this remark is cryptic Does Boileau mean 
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that Racine was “inspired” by la Du Parc with the 
whole idea of the play, or is he merely suggestmg that 
he earmarked the leadmg role for her? If the first in- 
terpretation is correct, Boileau would be supporting 
Mme de Sevigne’s often repeated view that Racine was 
inspired by love and by his mistresses to write plays, 
and this would fit in nicely with the modern view of art 
as rooted in individual experience and self-expression 
Of course, we must not ascribe to the writer of the 
seventeenth century the attitude toward art of modern 
aestheticians Goethe may not have been ashamed to 
confess that all his poetry was “occasional poetry,” 
but the motto of Racine’s time is supposed to have 
been, “Le ‘moi’ est haissable ” On the other hand, we 
must not confuse the conscious attitude of an age with 
its subconscious springs of action The psychological 
laws of aesthetic creation must operate in all times and 
places, whether men are aware of them or not No 
doubt these laws are not yet sufficiently established to 
justify dogmatism, but neither does it seem permissible 
to spurn such evidence as that of la Du Parc’s connec- 
tion with Andromaque on the ground that she would 
have been a sorry model for the faithful widow Love 
does not always see its object in the way a scholar three 
hundred years later sees it, nor in the way the eye of the 
Absolute may see it, besides, the act of aesthetic trans- 
position may easily disguise the original material to 
which the artist is nevertheless indebted This subject 
would lead us too far afield, but it was necessary to 
touch upon it at this point The question how far 
Racine’s plays are a reflection of his own life and of con- 
temporary events will not down, and it is a good thing 
that it will not, for it is at least a useful counterweight 
to the dreary scholastic view of him as a closet dram- 
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atist who * Spotted” his plays from Greek and Latin 
tomes 

One thing is certain his contemporaries believed that 
Racine was a man whose whole being was absorbed and 
concentrated in whatever was his overmastering passion 
at a given moment, Mme de Sevigne said of him in his 
later years of devotxon, when she was praising Esther 
‘‘He loves God now the way he used to love his mis- 
tresses ” Every critic has expressed astonishment at 
the extraordinary energy and brilliance that Racine 
suddenly displays in Andromaque — an ease and dash, 
indeed, that he never equals again — after two plays of 
rather routine dullness Quite apart from the question 
as to how far la Du Parc served as a model for the title- 
character in this play, is it not likely, in the case of a 
man such as Mme de Sevigne has described, that the 
radiant facility and verve of the creative artist flow 
from the same source as the radiant happiness of the 
man in love^ 

At all events, it seems likely that his affair with la 
Du Parc was the grande -passion of Racine’s life When 
she died on December 11, 1668 — Boileau told Mathieu 
Alarais many years later that she died m childbirth — 
Robinet’s verse gazette, describing the mourners at her 
funeral, mentions the dramatic poets present 

Dont I un, le plus interesse, 

Ktarit a demi trepasse 

But if Racine’s liaison with an actress marks — from 
the Port-Royal standpoint — his moral nadir, that 
liaison seems to have brought him into contact with 
even more abandoned milieus We must now touch 
upon a darkly veiled corner of his life which was hinted 
at when the Affaire des Poisons was described The 
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central criminal m that affair, la Mere Voisin, testified 
m the course of the famous trial on November 1, 1679 — 
eleven years after the death of la Du Parc and more than 
two years after Racine had abandoned the stage — 
that, at the time of la Du Parc’s death. Mademoiselle 
de Gorle, the actress’s stepmother, and the daughters of 
Mile Du Parc told her that they suspected Jean Racine 
of having poisoned the said Mile Du Parc She also 
testified that she had been an intimate friend of the 
actress for years, yet that, when she was dying, Racine 
would not allow hei (la Voisin) to come near la Du Parc 
She also stated that De Gorle told her “that Racine, 
having married Du Parc secretly, was jealous of every- 
body and particularly of her (Voisin), and that he had 
got nd of her (Du Parc) by poisoning and because of his 
extreme jealousy” La Voisin repeated these charges 
precisely on another occasion, and maintained them 
under torture It should be added that a letter, written 
on January 11, 1680, by Louvois to Bazin de Bezons, 
who was conducting the investigation, ends with these 
words “The orders of the King necessary for the arrest 
of the sieur Racine will be sent to you as soon as you 
ask for them ” Of course, Racine was never arrested 
These extraordinary documents have been treated in 
various ways by Racine’s biographers Some have not 
deigned to notice them, rejecting the charges as “the in- 
ventions of a depraved criminal ” Some have explained 
them as motivated by la Voisin ’s anger at Racine be- 
cause he tried to keep her away from la Du Parc Some 
have tried to connect these charges with Boileau’s state- 
ment that la Du Parc died in childbirth and have con- 
jectured that Racine may have been privy to an attempt 
at abortion, which ended fatally Practically none have 
confessed to a belief m the literal truth of the charges 
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The real interest of this lurid episode to the student 
of literary genetics is of the same kind as that presented 
by the whole Du Parc liaison What light does it throw 
on the possible sources of Racine’s uncanny knowledge 
of the dark places of the human heart? Racine’s mis- 
tress was on terms of intimate friendship with one of 
the foulest criminals of modern times What stories 
Racine must have heard, what first-hand glimpses he 
must have enjoyed into (to quote from La ThShaide), 

Tout ce qu'ont de plua noir et la haine et 1 amour 

And how that blackness must have stood out on the 
white purity of his Port -Royal background’ Is it a 
mere coincidence that in 1669 he produces that amazing 
study of the criminal, both of the incipient and the 
hardened variety, in BTitannicus'^ 

The episode has, of course, another kind of interest 
for the biographer, to which we shall return in more 
detail in a later chapter It stands for a heavy deposit 
in that “sinking fund” of subconscious revulsion against 
the stage and all its works which is to liquidate his debt 
to Port-Royal en bloc, when the proper hour strikes 
The same may be said of Racine’s second liaison, that 
with Mile de Charnpmesle, the most famous actress 
of her time, celebrated in verse by La Fontaine and 
Boileau But in this case the revulsion came not merely 
from moral disgust but from a sense of personal humili- 
ation Mile Des Mares, born in 1641 or 1644 in Nor- 
mandy, married the actor Charnpmesle in 1669, and 
appeared for the first time at the Hotel de Bourgogne 
in the role of Hermione about Easter, 1670 Racine, 
who had hesitated to be present at the performance, 
fearing that this untried actress would spoil his role, 
was filled with such enthusiasm by her magnificent in- 
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terpretation of the passionate closing scenes that he 
rushed to her box and, kneeling before her, poured out 
his congratulations and thanks He immediately de- 
cided to entrust her with the role of Berenice m the new 
play he was writing of that name, and it was probably 
from their mtimate collaboration in the rehearsmg of 
that part that his new passion sprang Between then 
and 1677 la Champmesle introduced to the stage the 
new leadmg roles of Roxane, Monime, Iphigenie, and 
Ph^dre, in all of which she distinguished herself under 
the personal direction of the dramatist 

La Champmesle does not seem to have been beautiful 
Mme de Sevigne mamtained that she was ugly Accord- 
mg to others, “Her skin was not white and she had ex- 
tremely small round eyes,” but the general impression 
of her face was pleasant and “she had a fine and noble 
figure ” Opinions as to her intelligence differ But her 
great charm was her voice, all her contemporaries cele- 
brate it Even Mme de Sevigne admits that “when 
she recites verse she is adorable ” According to another 
witness, “She knows how to manage her voice with a 
great deal of art, and she gives it ]ust at the right mo- 
ment such natural inflections that it seems as though 
she really had m her heart a passion that is only on her 
bps ” La Fontaine sang the charms of this voice m 
verse 

Qui ne connatt rinimitable actrice 
Represen taut on Phedre ou Berenice, 

Chimene en pleurs, ou Camille en fureur^ 

Eat-il quelqu'un que votre voix n’eiichantei' 

S’eu trouve-t-il une autre aussi touchante, 

Une autre enfin all ant si droit au ctEur^ 

But at this distance of time it is not so much the 
quality of la Champmesle’s voice that impresses us as 
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the capaciousness of her heart Racine had to share his 
mistress with five other lovers (not to mention the hus- 
band) , they were Charles Amedee de Broglie (the 
Comte de Revel), the Marquis de la Fare, the Comte de 
Clennont-Tonnerre, Charles de Sevigne, and the painter 
De Troy There is something almost fantastic about 
this amatory sextet (or septet, if we count the marital 
ohbhgato) as the emotional background to a great poet’s 
life M de Champmesle himself seems to have been the 
very model of the man complaisant It is reported that 
he was kept on the pay roll of the Hotel de Bourgogne 
only through Racine’s influence He was present at 
the supper parties which her lovers offered his wife and 
took his part in the tournaments of wit and banter which 
went on there We hear so much of these diableries in 
connection with the Champmesle episode that they 
seem to give the whole affair a sort of Bohemian night- 
club coloring in contrast with the more passionate and 
sinister tone of the Du Parc adventure We quoted 
above the passage from Mme de Sevignc's letters refer- 
ring to these diablerie^ m 1671 We repeat what we 
said then about the singularity of seeing the friendship 
of Racine and Boileau, which later takes on such a grave 
and even devot character, ripen in such a milieu Yet, 
even m those later days of sagesse^ Boileau was to remind 
Racine of their youthful pranks In a letter dated 
August 28, 1687, he says, apropos of drinking Pantm 
wine “It wouldn’t be a bad penance to propose to 
M de Champmesle for all the bottles of champagne he 
drank at home, you know at whose expense ” The in- 
ference IS obviously that Racine paid the bill for these 
diableries 

That this liaison continued until near the time of 
Racine’s bieak with the stage, at least, we know from a 
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letter of La Fontaine to la Champmesle, of about the 
end of 1675 or the beginning of 1676, in which he says 
“M. Racine has promised to write me Why hasn't he 
done so? He would no doubt have spoken about you, 
as he loves nothing so much as your charming self 
Will you please urge M Racine to write me^ You will 
be doing a work of chanty I hope he will tell me about 
your triumphs ” Brossette (apparently echoing Boileau) 
states that ^'when he (Racine) married Mile Romanet, 
he broke off definitely with his mistress ” But the im- 
mediate cause of the break was evidently the Comte de 
Clermont-Tonnerre The punning verses in which this 
transfer of affections was sung became celebrated 

A la plus tendre amour elle fut destmee, 

Qui pnt longtemp? Racine dans son coeur, 

Mais, par un insignc malheur, 

Le Tonnerre est venu, qui 1 a deRacinee 

WTiether it was Racine who dropped his mistress in dis- 
gust or whether it was la Champmesle who dropped the 
poet at the behest of her new lover, we do not know 
A strange, hollow echo of these long-past dissipations 
meets our ears near the very end of Racine’s life On 
May 16, 1698, less than a year before his own death, he 
wrote to his son ‘‘‘M de Rost informed me the day be- 
fore yesterday that la Champmesle was near the point 
of death, at which he seemed very grieved, but what is 
most grievous is the very thing he seems to be least 
worried about I mean the obstinacy with which this 
poor unfortunate refuses to renounce the theater ” He 
did not know that his old mistress was already dead 
when he wrote these words When he learned of her 
death he wrote again to his son (July 24, 1698) in the fol- 
lowing terms “I may tell you, by the way, that I owe an 
apology to the memory of la Champmesle, who died in a 
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very pious frame of mmd, after renouncing the theatre, 
repenting of her past life, but, above all, very sorry to 
die ” Is not the tone of these letters passing strange P 
Not only IS “all passion spent” but there is an unneces- 
sary smugness and indifference m the Racmian 
chancetS Had the break with la Champmesle been of 
such an unpleasant nature that the arTi£re-gout had not 
vanished twenty years after? It is at all events difficult 
to see any element of romance in this association 

We have now brought Racme’s life, in its outer mam- 
festation, up to the moment of the great change which 
sent its currents in an entirely new (or, if we prefer to 
put it that way, in the original, old) direction But it 
was its inner, creative manifestations that were ulti- 
mately of most importance in this period We have 
tried to give a true picture of the mortal man We must 
now turn to the plays which made that man immortal 
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I N the three preceding chapters we have studied — 
if a slight variation on the well-known theme of 
Tame may be permitted — the milieu, the moment, and 
the man We must now grapple with the product — the 
plays Racme wrote For the time being we shall confine 
ourselves to what are usually known as his “profane” 
plays, the ten which he produced between 1664 and 
1677 The two religious dramas will be dealt with later 
The critical examination of a dramatist’s art, based 
on the analysis of his total output, is always a difficult 
enterprise, and the more difficult the more essentially a 
dramatist he is Lyric poetry lends itself ideally to such 
examination, the critic may pick and choose at will ac- 
cording to the length he desires his quotations to be 
Even epic poetry is full of “purple patches” which may 
be isolated from their context and yet do sufficient 
justice to their author's style and general purpose 
Excerpts from a novel — descriptive and analytical pas 
sages, snatches of dialogue — eked out by critical com- 
mentary, may give at least a fair idea of the author’ s. 
various powers Even a drama like Shakespeare’s, 
which is so much else besides drama — epic, lyric, novel, 
metaphysics — may be fruitfully discussed from many 
points of view, however the dramatic essence may elude 
presentation by such indirect means But a drama like 
Racine’s, which by definition is “pure drama” and 
nothing else, whose very essence is continuity, where the 
electric current of dramatic tension is everything — 
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how can you disconnect the wire without the current’s 
going deadP 

I may make the difficulty clear by a few examples In 
discussions of the art of Shakespeare, it is — or it used 
to be — common to divide the matter into categories 
such as characters, plot, style, etc Many books have 
been written with titles like The Characters of Shake- 
speare Shakespeare’s people lend themselves to such 
treatment They are seen in the round, they touch life 
at many points, and it is easy to imagine them as having 
an existence outside the play, before its action began 
and after it ends, among characters quite different from 
their associates on the stage Racine’s characters, on 
the other hand, intensely real as long as the play is in 
progress, can hardly be imagined apart from the situ- 
ations for which and in which they exist Out of their 
dramatic clement they could not breathe Or take the 
category of style — how easily the rich variety of 
Shakespeare’s use of language lends itself to critical 
musings and developments' Lyric passages which can 
stand by themselves outside their dramatic context 
present themselves on every page But Racine’s style, 
like his characters, is of purely dramatic texture, his 
most striking passages are mots de s^tuat^on^ only occa- 
sionally are verses to be found that lend themselves to 
quotation independently 

We must therefore renounce the attempt, especially 
within the brief compass at our disposal, to analyze 
Racine’s dramatic output by first lumping it together 
as a whole and then redividing it into logical categories, 
such as plot, characters, etc We must follow the sim- 
pler method of taking each play separately and then 
’‘living along the line ” of its action somewhat after the 
manner of Pope’s spider It will not, however, be de- 
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sirable to devote equal space to each of the plays The 
first two, La Thebaide and Alexandre, are but coups 
d^essai, and may be disposed of briefly To Andromaque 
we shall be very generous of space, for, whether it be 
Racine’s greatest play or not, it is undoubtedly the one 
that displays the various aspects of his talent in liveliest 
equilibrium A very thorough examination of it will so 
familiarize us with Racine’s dramatic system that it 
will be possible to observe greater economy in the study 
of the others Britanmcus, however, will deserve very 
respectful attention The brilliant little comedy, Les 
PlaideuTS, is rather a hors d’ oeuvre at the R acini an 
tragic banquet and may be treated as such without 
suspicion of discourtesy That unique play, BirSnice, 
calls for specially careful handling, if its rare beauty is 
to be conveyed The three following plays, Baja'^et, 
MiihrrdatE, and Iphtgeme, may, because of their nature, 
be given briefer treatment without injustice to their 
peculiar merits But on the great PMdre we must pause 
almost as long as on Andromaque Quotations from the 
plays will be used as copiously as space permits 

Though we have foregone the use of the categories, 
plot, character, style, etc , as pigeonholes for containing 
the respective elements of Racine’s dramaturgy, it will 
be well to prelude our examination of his drama by a 
brief discussion of its general characteristics to serve as 
a key to our interpretation 

We may begin at the point where we left off the ex- 
amination of French tragedy at the end of Chapter II 
It will be recalled that that form of drama was shown to 
be in a state of crisis about 1660 The kind of content 
that Corneille and Quinault were putting into it was 
cracking the mold of psychological action A new kind 
of content which better fitted the mold was required. 
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and it was provided by Racine. What was this new 
content? It cannot be as easily characterized by a word 
or a phrase as Corneille’s “Nietzschean” drama Cor- 
neille had a quite definite philosophy of life, Racine 
had rather a vision of bfe Corneille was an intellectual, 
Racine an intuitive genius Corneille tended to rigidity; 
Racine was infinitely flexible and adaptable Moreover, 
Corneille’s mighty shadow was always hanging over the 
younger dramatist, a standard and a challenge, even 
when he seemed to have fought free of it, it drew him 
back within its orbit like a magnet Corneille’s dramas 
stand out m sharp definition from those of all his con- 
temporaries, not all of Racine’s dramas detach them- 
selves so clearly from the Cornelian type Even when 
the characterization is fundamentally different, the situ- 
ation and the range of interests it evokes often recall 
Corneille, this is particularly true in Bntanmcus^ BSrS- 
nice, and Mithridate 

Nevertheless, in spite of occasional victories of duty 
over instinct like that of Berenice, in spite of truly 
Cornelian characters like Monime, the general nature 
of Racine’s vision of life is clearly at the opposite pole 
from that of his great exemplar — it is the vision of a 
world without grace, a world of untamed instinct, above 
all, a world in the clutches of a relentless Aphrodite 
Beautiful as Racine’s portraits of gentle and selfless 
characters like Andromaque, Junie, and Iphigeme, may 
be, they pale m vividness and realism before those of the 
passionate and cruel victims of Venus, the Hermiones, 
the Neros, the Roxanes, the Phedres Particularly in 
the depiction of jealousy does Racine excel The painter 
of the furies of Hermione, Roxane and Phedre attains 
— momentarily, at least — the heights of Shakespeare 
himself But still darker regions of the heart were ex- 
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plored by Racine The sadistic instincts, whether re- 
vealed in physical cruelty or in the more sublimated form 
of psychological bullying, have not, even in the Russian 
novelists, been portrayed with more dreadful realism 
than in the almost unbearable scenes between Pyrrhus 
and Hermione, Nero and Junie, Roxane and A.talide, 
while in Orestes we have an astonishingly modern study 
of the neurotic suffering from an inferiority complex 

Now such a circumstantial report on the world of 
passion and instinct was something new in Continental 
literature (It is true that Shakespeare had occasionally 
attempted such a report, but, on the whole, love, m his 
tragedies, is of the romantic variety, besides, Shake- 
speare was still an article for domestic English consump- 
tion only ) It is Racine who, rejecting equally the 
“idealistic” love of Corneille and the romantic gallantry 
of Quinault, established amour-'passion m European 
literature as the favorite subject for dramatists and 
novelists that it has ever since remained No wonder 
the question whence his obsession with this subject 
arose will not down Why does Racine concentrate on 
r amour-passion as though it were his private preserve? 
He abandons himself to this theme as a lyric poet might 
do, it becomes his “song,” ^ and the dramatic form he 
gives it seems rather the choice of his age than a personal 
choice Two hundred years later he might have sung 
like Shelley or De Musset 

We have touched on this subject before and shall 
touch on it again Here let us just recall the followmg 
points during his sojourn at Uzes, Racine showed that 
he was fascinated by the spectacle of southern passion- 
ateness and its contempt for half-way measures, after 
his return to Paris, he was associated with Bohemian 
circles, the first play in which the true Raciman passion 
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appears is Andromaque, composed duriag his Immti 
with Mile Du Parc, who was in a position to bring him 
into touch with circles where passion and jealousy 
could be viewed in all their nakedness ^ Moreover 
there are many testimonies to Racine’s own passionate- 
ness of nature the witness m the la Voism trial said he 
was extremely jealous about his mistress, Mme de Se- 
vigne said he would not write play’^s when he ceased being 
“amoureux”, finally, Boileau, a man who knew him 
well, said ''Racine came to virtue via religion, but his 
temperament inclined him to be satirical, uneasy, jeal- 
ous, and voluptuous,” ^ and Valincour confirmed him 
thus “The over-important place given to love in his 
tragedies comes from his character, which was full of 
passion ” But did not the essential uniqueness of 
Racine’s sexual experience consist m the tension be- 
tween it and the pull which his early Jansenist training 
exerted on him all through his life of passion? He lived 
for a while the life of a libertine, but he could never, like 
a libertine, take the experiences of the flesh for granted 
as a perfectly innocent gratification of “nature ” “Na- 
ture” he could never, in his soul, regard as anything 
but evil Would not such a man come naturally to 
objectify his experience of “love,” to see it as something 
apart from his true self, a curse, a malady, a visitation, 
an object of tragic interest — and finally to experience 
a violent revulsion from it? Thus, ironically enough, 
Jansenism, in its fierce struggle with “nature” for 
Racine’s soul, may turn out to have dowered world- 
literature with the theme of arnour-passion 

But this IS a digression What concerns us here is the 
suitability of this Raciman vision of life and human 
nature for the type of psychological drama which Cor- 
neille had founded and then let run down later And 
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what content could have fitted so snugly into that taut, 
trim framed What themes could have been so calcu- 
lated to breathe new life into an exhausted form? The 
passions of love and jealousy (and, we may add, hatred, 
their natural sequel), with their ebb and flow, their 
easily raised and easily dashed hopes, their sudden suspi- 
cions, their morbid sensitiveness, their wild paroxysms 
and sudden dejections, their perverse ingenuities and 
stratagems, their terrible frankness and their dangerous 
dissimulations — these passions are self-generators of 
psychological drama and have no need of external stim- 
ulus The dramatist does not have to create artificial 
situations for his characters to exercise their wills on, 
they create their own situations to exercise quite ade- 
quately their inadequate wills 

The new theme lent itself particularly well to the 
crisis-character of French tragedy It is of the nature 
of intense love or jealousy to be on the constant verge 
of a crisis, they are passions which, by their nature, can- 
not wait Yet, in a short time, they can pass through an 
astonishing variety of fluctuations, which provide a 
series of dramatic scenes The unities of time and place 
are, therefore, an aid and not a hindrance to Racine 
Readers of Corneille have often noticed at what pains 
he is to justify the contraction of so many events into 
twenty-four hours When Rodrigue, having just de- 
feated the Moons, us called upon to fight Don Sanche, 
the King, feeling he needs some rest, says 

boyez pret a, demain 

We know that the lal^ of unity of time will not permit 
that, yet we are hardly convmced by the panache of 
Don Dicgue’a explanation that Rodrigue has had time 
to rest while relating his victory But when Orestes 
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craves from Hemuone, who has bid him kill PjrrrhuSj ® 
few hours’ respite, we accept her reply as inevitable 

Mais cependant, ce jour, il Spouse Andromaque 

Similarly, the dominance of the love^motif in Racine’s 
plays, whatever other incidental complications of a 
political or a military nature may be superadded, gives 
to all of them a quasi-domestic character, which makes 
the concentration of their action m a single apartment 
of a palace or a seraglio seem quite natural 

As for the unity of action, the art with which Racine 
makes several threads of plot converge upon a central 
theme or figure can only be studied in connection with 
the individual plays, but it may be useful to say a word 
about the alleged simplicity of his plots Racine has not 
left us, like Corneille, a large body of theoretical dis- 
cussion of dramatic problems, but if there is one point 
he likes to harp upon in his prefaces it is the simplicity 
of his plays, the meagerness of the material that has 
gone into their making compared with the complex plots 
of his rivals As early as the Preface to Alexandre, he 
refers to his success m holding his audience’s attention 
“with few incidents and little matter ” In the Preface 
to Brrianmcus he outlines his ideal as “a simple action, 
fraught with scanty matter, such as an action which 
takes place in a single day ought to be, and one which, 
advancing by degrees toward its end, is sustained only 
by the interests, the sentiments, and the passions of the 
characters ” It is in the Preface to Beremce, however, 
that he brmgs out his point of view most strongly He 
says that what most attracted him m the subject was 
its extreme simplicity 

For a long time I had been wantmg to try if I couldn’t make a 
tragedy with that aimplicity of action which was ao much to the lik- 
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ing of the ancientfl . . There are some who thmlf thAt thu sim- 
plicity iS a mark of Lttle mvention * They do not reflect that, on the 
contrary, all mvention consists m making somethmg out of nothmg, 
and that this great multiplicity of incidents has always been the 
refuge of poets who did not feel in their genius either sufficient 
abundance or sufficient force to fix the attention of their audience 
throughout five acts by a simple action, sustained by the violence of 
the passions, the beauty of the sentiments, and the fitness of the 
expression 


However, the extreme simplicity of the plot of BerSmce 
IS too often taken as typical of Racme He never re- 
peated this experiment, on the contrary, the plays which 
immediately followed BSrSmce were more complex even 
than those which preceded it The truth is that the 
apparent simplicity of Racine’s plays is usually a tri- 
umph of his constructive art rather than an actual 
paucity of matter 

A word or two on Racine’s characterization will not 
be out of place It has been already admitted that his 
characters do not have that power of prolongmg their 
existence outside the play that Shakespeare’s have, but 
we must not go to the other extreme and dub them mere 
“types ” Nearly all of the most famous of them belong 
to the general family of grands amoureuT or grandes 
amoureuses, but they offer endless variations on the 
type Who could confuse the distracted, humiliated 
Hermione with the ruthless, sensual Roxane, or the 
pathetic, puzzled Berenice with the remorseful, an- 
guished Phedre^ It is Racine’s distinction that, limiting 
himself to a small range of human experience, he has 
attained an exquisite and specialized sensitiveness 
within his field and has succeeded m marking fine nu- 
ances in the expression of emotion where others have 
seen only uniformity Another group of Racine char- 
acters — what might be called his jeunes filles amoU’- 
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reuses — have called forth more mixed judgments, they 
seem to have been less appreciated in our own time than 
in the classical age, but they repay careful study, for 
their apparent conventionality has surprises under its 
smooth surface The “heroes” of Racine, such as 
Bntannicus, Bajazet, Achilles, Xiphares, are his weak- 
est point, here he has not succeeded so well in trans- 
forming the traditional element in his art, in infusing 
his own genius into it, these jeunes 'premiers have too 
much of the soupirant of the heroic romances of Mile 
de Scudery about them, yet they often come to life in 
certain scenes, as in the great passage at arms between 
Nero and Bntannicus Lastly, a word must be said 
about the much- abused confidents This institution of 
French tragedy is of course a development from earlier 
types, such as gave the incomparable nurse of Romeo 
and Juliet to Elizabethan drama Racine’s comedy, 
JjCs Pla'ideuTS, is there to show that, if he had felt free to 
do it, the French tragedian as well as the English drama- 
tist could have placed such racy, popular creations at 
the side of his tragic characters But the adoption of 
unity of tone and of the “proprieties” had long ago 
banned such piquant “discord” effects from the French 
stage Racine’s confidants, obliged to speak the same 
dignified language as their superiors, produce an im- 
pression of planned artificiality, of dramatic opportu- 
nities deliberately thrown away Yet it is an error to 
suppose that they are there merely to serve as receiving 
stations for the confessional broadcasts of their masters 
or mistresses It is against the spirit of Racine’s drama 
for any character to play a merely passive role in it On 
close examination it will be found that the electric cur- 
rent does not pass by the humble confidant, that even 
he is an essential part of the finely woven fabric of psy- 
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chological action Often it ia he — or she — who utters 
the word of fate which sends the current of the action 
toward its catastrophic plunge^ it is Cephise whose ad- 
vice sends Andromaque to Pyrrhus when he seemed 
definitely won over to Hermione, and it is Oenone who 
persuades Phedre to let Hippolyte be accused falsely 

So much for the spirit and content of the Racmian 
play What about the verbal and scenic flesh that bodies 
all this forth to the mind of the reader, or to the eye and 
ear of the spectator^ In other words, what about the 
style of Racine and the manner of his stage presenta- 
tion in his own time^ 

Racine is often supposed, m the Anglo-Saxon world, 
to be a rhetorical writer He is frequently rhetorical, 
especially in set pieces like recits, monologues, etc A 
rhetorical style was in the tradition of French tragedy, 
m its earliest days, m Jodelle and Gamier, it aimed at 
nothing but rhetorical lamentation Corneille’s style 
may fairly be described as rhetorical, though its rhetoric 
at its best is not of the loose, “flowery” variety, it aims 
at terse sententiousness, it is marked by intellectual 
subtlety and a great fondness for antithesis But 
Racine’s style, at its best and most characteristic, is not 
rhetorical at all The qualities which Racine was aiming 
at m style, as in structure — and which he attained 
largely in Briianmcu^t and perfectly in his religious 
plays — were simplicity, sobriety, terseness, force, and 
elegance In those passages m all his plays where pas- 
sion is at white heat, where the dramatist is living 
through the experience with his characters, Racine 
reaches an august firuiness and purity of utterance that 
no poetic dramatist, ancient or modern, has ever sur- 
passed and that few have equalled In the rapid give- 
and-take of impassioned dialogue the language often 
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assumes as much of the naturalness of colloquial speech 
as is compatible with the dignity of tragedy The lin- 
guistic material at Racme’s disposal consists, of course, 
of the very limited — mamly abstract — vocabulary of 
the style noble which alone was permitted m tragedy m 
his time, no technical words, no names of common, 
vulgar objects, no high-flying imagery are admitted, 
similes and metaphors are rare in Racine It is aston- 
ishing what original effects he produced without violat- 
ing any of these restrictions 

No doubt there is one aspect of Racine’s style — 
which he had in common with all his fellow dramatists 
— to which it IS difficult for us to be reconciled, I refer 
to the "jargon of gallantry,” which passed over from 
the salons and the romances to French tragedy It is 
particularly abundant in his earlier plays (m Andro- 
7naqye, for example), but it crops up whenever there is 
a hero of the soupirant type on the stage addressing his 
amante It seems to us particularly inappropriate on 
the lips of a Greek hero like Achilles or of a Turkish 
prince like Bajazet But here we touch upon a wider 
question than style — the question of local color m 
French tragedy Had the dramatist or his audience 
any sense for what since Romanticism we have called 
“local color”? Were Racine’s contemporaries troubled 
by such discrepancies as we have just mentioned? 

Of course the term “local color” was unknown to 
them, but it would be risky to conclude from that that 
they had no conception of the thing that the term desig- 
nates The criticisms they made of these very plays of 
Racine prove the contrary Pyrrhus in Andromaque 
was censured as speaking too much like a Frenchman 
and too little like an ancient, Corneille complained that 
the characters in Bajazet were not sufficiently Turkish 
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The difference between the seventeenth-century atti- 
tude and the modem one on this matter was merely one 
of degree, they were not nearly so exacting about archae- 
ological fidelity as we are Provided a Roman was, so 
to speak, psychologically a Roman, they did not insist 
that he look the part as well The result is that the 
costummg and setting of the plays showed hardly any 
historical sense at all Augustus in Ctnna appeared 
wearmg a wig, Roxane appeared in paniers and high 
heels It follows that the jargon of gallantry did not 
sit so unnaturally on actors costumed partly or wholly 
m the French manner as it does on modern ones con- 
scientiously togged out with what is supposed to be 
archaeological accuracy And this nondescript costum- 
mg IS symbolical of the whole atmosphere of these plays 
They are not, as they are so often mistakenly called, 
“imitations” of ancient drama, but neither are they 
pure reflections of French society They have a certain 
measure of local color, but it is a local color of moral 
atmosphere, not of concrete, picturesque detail in the 
Romantic manner The Greek plays have a mytho- 
logical, the Roman plays an imperial, and Bajazet a 
seraglio atmosphere 

Lastly, a word on versification The ultimate graces 
of Racine can only be appreciated by those whose ears 
are attuned to the exquisite music of his French verse 
The lines of Racine sing as those of no other French 
poet do, and the song they sing is one peculiar to that 
“language without a pedal,” with its unique freedom of 
stress and rhythm Racine plays on this instrument 
with an incomparable virtuosity, and yet without ever 
forgetting that his mam business with it is propriety of 
dramatic expression The verse of Corneille had been 
rather rigid, with a very marked caesura in the middle 
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of the line and a balancing of the two hemistich^ anti- 
thetically on both sides of it Racine avoids all such 
monotony of structure, subtly displaces the medial 
caesura, and vanes infinitely the placing of the mam 
stresses Apart from this he has a Virgilian gift for 
grouping consonants and vowels in such a way as to 
produce miraculous effects of mutative harmony If 
ever a poet’s sound was echo to the sense, it is Racine’s. 
Perhaps his ultimate triumph was to produce a poetic 
style which combines dramatic appropriateness with 
what the Abbe Bremond calls '"pure poetry ” 

1 

La Thebaide or Les Fr^ires ennemis, 1664 

Racine’s drama is often referred to by the ignorant as 
a mere French imitation of Greek drama Yet, in spite 
of Racine’s early preoccupation with Euripides and 
Sophocles, only four of his eleven tragedies have any 
direct connection with Greek prototypes Of these four 
one IS his first published play. La ThSbaide, or Les pThres 
ennemis, played by Moliere’s company on June 20, 
1664 An old tradition held that the subject had been 
suggested to the author by Moliere, but this is now 
generally discredited As we have seen, Racine had 
started writing the play in Uzes and had finished it in 
December 1663 A curious point is that he announced 
in his letters that it was to be performed at the Hotel 
de Bourgogne, it is not known why he transferred it to 
Moliere’s troupe 

In his first extant play (which, as we have seen, was 
not his first attempt at dramatic composition) Racine is 
still leaning heavily on the productions of his predeces- 
sors His sources are Euripides’ Phoenissae, Seneca’s 
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Thehaid, Statius’ epic poem of the same name, and last 
(but not least) Rotrou’s Antigone^ from which whole 
scenes are imitated In the Preface to the work, written 
for the collected edition of his plays in 1676, Racine 
adopts an apologetic tone toward the firstlmg of his 
muse, he craves “a little more indulgence for this play 
than for the others that follow it,” and points out, “I 
was Very young when I wrote it ” 

The mam theme is the famous hostility of the two 
sons of Oedipus, Eteocles, King of Thebes, and Poly- 
nices, who is trying to dethrone him Their mother, 
Jocasta, and their sister, Antigone, make desperate but 
fruitless attempts to reconcile them There are two 
minor themes, the love of Antigone for Haemon, son of 
Creon, who is fighting on the side of Polynices, and the 
ambition of Creon (who is also in love with his niece, 
Antigone) to succeed both his nephews on the throne of 
Thebes Finally all the characters, except Creon, die — 
Eteocles and Polynices by each other’s hands in single 
combat, Haemon m trying to separate them, Jocasta 
and Antigone by their own hands — and Creon an- 
nounces his imminent suicide 

There was nothing in La Th£ha\de to suggest to its 
first audience that its author was a man who would 
some day revolutionize the content of French tragedy 
It bears the outer marks of being written by a disciple of 
Corneille Its subject is the typical Cornelian one of 
great ambitions competing for a great, political object, 
the winning of a throne The characters are “great 
souls” pursuing their ends with fierce and unyielding 
determination Ixive plays a very subordinate and in- ' 
effective role There are long speeches discussing the 
theory of kingship, its rights and duties, and related 
political problems There are constant imitations of 
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Corneille’s manner, especially m the taunts and retorts 
of impassioned dialogue There is actually an archaic 
survival m the stances uttered by Antigone m Act V 
Yet m spite of these imitative aspects, and m spite of 
the marked feebleness of the characterizations, the 
reader of Racine’s later works can easily detect the 
impress of the latter's personality m this early work 

It appears, for one thing, in the way in which he 
treats his sources He unifies the action, and makes the 
deaths of the two brothers the culminating point of the 
drama in the fifth act, whereas in Rotrou these deaths 
took place at the beginning of the third act, after which 
a new tragedy, as it were, begins with new interests 
Racine says in his Preface “I realized that this du- 
phcUe action had probably spoiled his play, which as a 
matter of fact was full of many fine passages ” Here we 
have a young dramatist, one of whose preemment gifts 
IS to be a structural sense 

The style, though frequently imitative of Corneille, 
already has a Racinian simplicity and elegance It 
seems to me that La Thebaide, though probably inferior 
to Alexandre in evenness of style, has more incisive and 
quotable passages than the later play Lines like 

L innocence vaut bien que Ton parle pour elle, 

Je souhaitais, Hemon, qu’elle voiis fit aouffrir, 

Et, qu’etant loin de moi, quclquc ombre d’amcrtume 

Vous fit trouver les joura plus longs que de coutume, 

J’ai senti son beau corps tout froid entre mes bras 

bear the authentic stamp of the author of Andromaque 
and Berenice 

But the profoundest mark of Racine’s authorship in 
La TMbaide is the intensity of the expression of the 
brothers’ mutual hatred I quite agree with M Masson- 
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Forestier that there is m this play an underlying “feroc- 
ity** which IS one of the deepest and darkest elements 
m Ilacme*s genius (I do not say necessarily in his life) 
Later Racine was to be a specialist in the diagnosis of 
those moods which La Rochefoucauld had m mmd when 
he said “Si on ]uge de Tamour par la plupart de ses 
effets, il ressemble plus a la hame qu’a Tamitie ” But 
long before he painted V amouT-passton he etched la 
ha^ne-pass^on in La Thebaide with some terrible strokes 
In Act IV, scene 1, Eteocles says to Creon 

On dirait que le ciel, par arr^t fiineste, 

Voulut de nos parents punir amsi Tinceste, 

Et que dan^ notre sang il voulut mettre au jour 
Tout cc qu’ont de plus noir ct la hame ct Tamour 


Je ne veux point, Creon, le hair u moitie. 


Je veux qu’il me dcteste afin de le hair, 

and m the next scene, when he hears Polynices ap- 
proaching, he cries 

Qu’on halt un ennemi qiiand il est pres de nous 

The cool, concentrated ferocity of such utterances be- 
trays the coming creator of Nero, Roxane, and Mithn- 
dates La TMhaide might bear as subtitle, “The Song 
of Hate ’* 

But the rising nf a new dramatic star seems to have 
called forth no undue excitement There are practically 
no echoes of the performance of La TMhaide m the 
critical writings of the time Only with Alexandre did 
Racine seize the attention of the public 
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2 

Alexandre le Grand, 1665 

On December 4, 1665, Racine’s second tragedy, 
Alexandre le Grand, was performed in the theater of the 
Palais-Royal by the troupe of Moliere Two weeks 
later — on December 18 — it appeared also on the 
boards of the H6tel de Bourgogne This was the cause 
of the famous quarrel between Moliere and Racine re- 
ferred to in Chapter III The blame has usually been 
laid on Racine, but, if he was culpable at all, it must 
have been in failing to notify Moliere of his intentions 
He had a perfect right to transfer his play to the other 
house, if he thought it was being given an inadequate 
presentation at the Palais-Royal, and there is no doubt 
that this was his reason There is evidence in the critical 
writings of the time that the play was given a feeble 
performance by Moliere’s players, more fitted for 
comedy than for tragedy Racine gave further cause 
of annoyance to Moliere by persuading Mile Du Parc — 
whose playing of the role of Axiane had greatly pleased 
him — to transfer her activities to the Hotel de Bour- 
gogne at the same moment 

Alexandre was also the probable cause of the first 
coolness between Racine and the “grand old man” of 
French tragedy who had up to the present been his 
exemplar We have related in Chapter III how the 
younger dramatist showed the text of his play to Cor- 
neille and asked his opinion on it, and how the latter 
told him that he did not seem gifted for tragedy ^ From 
that time on there are obvious and acid allusions to 
Corneille in Racine’s prefaces, and very soon he shows 
his determination to outdo him on his own ground 
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Yet, when one examines Racine’s second tragedy, one 
sees that Corneille may very well have given his judg- 
ment in all good faith 

This new work is quite different from La TMbazde 
It IS, in a sense, more original Racme is no longer lean- 
ing on previous dramas, ancient or modern, though the 
theme had been treated before in French tragedy He 
has spun his plot out of his reading m ancient historians, 
especially Quintus Curtius and Justin The scene is 
India during Alexander’s invasion The allied Indian 
princes, Porus and Taxile, are expecting his attack, 
Porus IS for resisting to the death, but Taxile, whose 
sister Cleofile is in love with Alexander and who is being 
influenced by her to compromise with the conqueror, is 
hesitant Axiane, an Indian princess allied with Porus 
and Taxile, and loved by both, despises the cowardice 
of Taxile and gives her love and support to Porus 
Alexander arrives, and Porus, after a valiant defense, 
IS defeated But Alexander shows noble generosity and 
gives back to Porus — who has slam the treacherous 
Taxile — all his domains and, of course, the hand of 
Axiane 

The play shows m several ways an advance m matu- 
rity over La TJichaide The style is of more even excel- 
lence, the plot is simpler and more natural, and, above 
all, the characterization — especially in the case of 
Porus and Axiane — is more vivid On the other hand, 
it lacks those peculiar Racinian qualities which, as I 
have shown, occasionally flash to the surface in La The- 
haide There is a lack of dramatic force and movement 
in the play That psychological tension which was to be 
such a mark of Racine’s later plays — and which occa- 
sionally makes itself felt m individual scenes of his first 
tragedy — is utterly lacking here Porus, Taxile, and 
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the others discuss their problems in long speeches which 
recall those of Corneille’s dramas, but without the lat- 
ter’s fire Alexander himself does not appear until well 
on in Act III, and is a great disappomtment when he 
does appear Racine, falling here under the mfluence of 
Quinault, makes him a perfect soupirant, thinking of 
nothing but paying languorous court to Cl^ofile He 
pales into insignificance before the truly Cornelian 
figure of Porus The fact is the play resembles — apart 
from the superiority of its style — one of Thomas Cor- 
neille’s, that IS, it attempts a blend of the heroic manner 
of Pierre Corneille with the romantic gallantries of 
Quinault Between these two Racine himself, his 
peculiar vision of the heart of man torn between love 
and hate, disappears utterly Is it not credible that the 
old Corneille, judging that this young man wanted to 
write plays like his without producing the Cornelian ef- 
fect in the slightest degree, thought it honestly the right 
thing to discourage him from following this wrong path'^ 

The play, however, had a considerable success It 
was frequently played until the end of the century, and 
called forth from Saint-Evremond his Dissertaiion sut 
Alexandre, in which, while deploring the lack of the 
vigor of Corneille and the attempt to turn Alexander 
into a sighing petit-maitre, he confesses that he is worry- 
ing less about the disappearance of Corneille from the 
French dramatic scene since he has made the acquaint- 
ance of this rising young author 

3 

Andromaque, 1667 

When one has said the best one can of Racine’s first 
two tragedies, the fact remains that they are mediocre 
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works and give no intimation of the genius that sud- 
denly unveiled its full radiance with the performance of 
Andfomaque at the H6tel de Bourgogne or at court 
s ome time in November 1667. ^ It is no exaggeration to 
say "its full radiance,” for though personal taste may 
place this or that play of Bacine ahead of Andromaque 
for one reason or another, though the extreme greatness 
of th6 title role may give Phedre precedence, though the 
dramatist may be deemed to have achieved a firmer 
^i^ d chaster style m Bntanmcus and his religious plays, 
yet he never wrote apam a play so instinct with life an d 
assion m every nook and cran ny of its being, so com- 


ius and so inde- 


ndent of extraneous influence, nor one with so man^ 


j^ually interesting characters and written in such a 


successful blend of colloquial and poetic spee^l In 
AridTomaque Macine emerges completely from the 
shadow of Corneille which had clouded his natural gifts 
before, and which is to dog him again in the tragedies 
that follow, the influence of Quinaiilt, though present 
m greater measure, is of a superficial kind No more 
“great souls” plotting schemes of ambition, no more 
pohtical debates on the rights of kings and conquerors, 
on the other hand, no more dallymgs of languorous 
world-conquerors with coquettish queens Racine’s 
own particular COntribu tlf^P anrl 

he revelation of amouT-vassion in all its tragic splendor, ' 


its exaltations and despairs, its sclf-sacrifice and its 


criminality, bursts forth in a perfect carnival of love and 


h ate which engulfs three of the four leading characters 
_and leaves only the serene figure of Andromache above^ 


tl|Le storm 

Such a sudden passage from the literary exercises of a 
clever sophomore to the searmg truth of life itself seems 
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to suggest the i ntervention of a persona l PTppnpjipp on 
the part of the dramatist I have tried to show m the 
preceding chapter that such an experience was very 
likely to have befallen Racine in the two years which 
elapsed between Alexandre and Andromaque But of 
course the evidence is only circumstantial and there is 
no need to return to it here 

Andromaque is often counted among the tragedies 
mutated froTTi the Greek But, as Racine points out, the 
gubiect of Euripides' AndTfym.ach p. is qmt.e diffprpnj; ^rnTn 
hi^own play, and he borrowed little from it except som e 
s uggestions for the portrait of Hermione Some similar- 
ities between situations in Racine’s play and those of 
French predecessors, like Rotrou’s Hercule Mourant and 
Corneille’s Pertharxte, have been pointed out, but their 
importance is slight The main source of Andromaque 
is the passage of eighteen lines from Virgil’s Aeiwjd, 
Book III, which Racine quotes in his Preface /The 
framework of the play recalls that type of the old pas- 
toral drama which presented a chain of lovers (Orestes 
loves Hermione, who loves Pyrrhus, who loves An- 
dromache) The influence of Qumault is perhaps to be 
seen in the extent to which the dialogue is studded with 
the jargon of gallantry — one of the few serious blem- 
ishes in an otherwise almost perfect work of art 

The situation at the opening of the play may be sum- 
marized as follows The scene is the palace of Pyrrhus, 
son of Achilles, and now king of Epirus Pyrrhus is in 
love with his Trojan captive, Andromache, who, how- 
ever, in h^r fidelity to her dead husband. Hector, refuses 
to yield to his advances Also at the court of Pyrrhus is 
Hermione, daughter of Menelaus and Helen, waiting for 
Pyrrhus to carry out his promise of marriage to her 
When the play opens, Orestes, an old lover of Hermi- 
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one’s, has just arrived, ostensibly as ambassador of the 
Greeks to persuade Pyrrhus to hand over to them 
Astyanax, the son of Hector and Andromache, but 
with the secret hope of winning Hermione away from 
Pyrrhus. O bviously, the less he succeeds in his ambassa - 
donal mission, the more likely he is to accomplish his 
o wn liope s, for, if Pyrr hus refuses to give up Astyanax , 
A ndromache in gratitude may accept his love , and 
H ermione in despair may return to Orestes. Such is the 
ideal c risis-situation with which wc are presented whe n 
the curtain goes up, and which must be settled within 
twenty-four hours The interest will consist in watching 
how, out of this situation, Racine spins his web of psy- 
chological action and reaction 

The four charaeteis mentioned in this summary — 
! ^yrrhus , Onestes , A ndromach e, and H^ermion e — obvi- 
ously will mark the limits of the magnetic field over 
which the electric current of the action is to play There 
are some mmor characters of the confident variety , whom 
we can deal with as we meet them But the four pro- 
tag Onists are arn ^^g of s 

or, indeed, of a nv dramatist's creatio ns They all have 
the three-dun cnsional qualities of Shakespeare’s peop le, 
whicE^can hardly be said of so many of the characters in 
any other one play of Racme They all attain a uni- 
versal quality through blending the traditional Greek 
figure with the traits of Racine’s own contemporaries, 
they even seem to take on a surprisingly modern color- 
ing at times [Andromache adds to her presti ge as the 
warinw of Hector th e charm of a L’hrlstian~~ten derne ss 
a^d resignation (a s Chateaubriand pointed out), and 
one can not hel p fancying that some memory of the 
pious , se rene women of Port Koval went into her com - 
positio n, ^t^as even been suggested that tha t great 
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political exile, Henriette de France, widow of Charles I 
and mother of Racme’s patroness, the Duchesse d’Or- 
leans, may have sat for the portrait in part uI^Hfiione 
IS not only the daughter of Helen, she is also a grande 
dame, full of sensitive orgueil like the Duchesse de 
Bouillon, and ready, like Imr, to dabble in crime when 


ike Imr, 

her sensibilities are hurU Pyrrhus is a barbarian kmg, 
but he is also an amorous monarch like Liouis XIV He 
IS more of a mixture even than that, in his interviews 
with Hermione, he shows himself something of a psycho- 
logical bully, not to say a sadist, he is somethmg we do 
not associate with French classicism, "‘ajroblematic 
nature,” as the Germans used to say j As for Orestes, he 
w, under the guise of a man pursued by the Furies, an 
^traordinary portrayal of the neurotic, suffering from 
an inferiority complex, trying desperately to keep his 
hysteria down, but bursting out in accesses of fatalistic 
bittem^s until finally he goes down m defeat and 
madness I 

The structure of the play illustrates perfectly Racine’s 
^ art of bringing an apparent simplicity into a ratl^ com- 
plica ted action There are really two separate themps, 
^the attempt of Pyrrhus to gam the love of Andromache, 

t id Orestes’ plan to carry off Hermione But, by 
aking Hermione’s attitude to Orestes depend on An-f 
dromache’s attitude to Pyrrhus, ^Racine has m adj 
Andromache and her decision the pivot of the playL 


^^rrhus is a barbarian kmg, 
monarch like Louis XIV He 


therebygfvmg the latter perfect unity and fully justif 
mg Andromache’s place in the title^ 

With this preamble let us attempt the task of analyz- 


ing (with the aid of quotations) that most representative 
of all Racine’s tragedies, Andromaqve This attempt, 
if it has any measure of success, should carry us straight 
into the heart of Racine’s dramaturgy 
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The first scene is an admirable example of the 
(V exposition which the crisis-character of French tragedy 
necessitates at the beginning m order to put the hearer 
in possession of the situation The art is to combme this 
with dramatic naturalness When the curtain goes up 
we find Orestes in conversation with his old friend 
Pylades, whom he is surprised to meet at the court of 
Pyrrhus Explanations are naturally called for on both 
sides, and in the course of the dialogue we learn of 
Orestes’ “melancolie ” Then in a long speech, which 
IS a perfect model o f well-composed exposition but a t 
the same time a passionate s^lf-r pv^lntinn Pylades and 
we are informed Vw^th of thp (),^tp nsiblc and the under - 
lying reasons for Orestes’ app earjmpp ni Pyrrhus^ rmut 
Tlj^ speech reaches its culmination in these closing lines, 
w hich rey eaj^restes' rlpspRyaie fafjiliijn and hia ulti- 
mate purpose, and which illustrate well Racme Vg 
ii^p nit.he Alpvanrlrine line f or express ing the qiiie1<^iic- 
ces sion of vano ng pmcvb'nng, resi gnatio n, 
rt^ olye, and urgent curios ity 

Je me livre en a\eugle au destin qui m’entralue 
J’aime ]c viens chercher Hermiorie cn ces lieux 
La flechir, I’enleverj ou mounr a ses yeux 
Toi qui connais Pyrrhus, que penses-tu qu’il fasaer* 

Dans sa cour, dans son ccEUr, dis-moi ce qui se passe 
Mon Ilermione encor le tient-elle asscrvi? 

^ Me rendra-t-il, Pylade, un bien qu’d m’a ravi? (a^* 

Pylades sends the neurotic suddenly mto ecstasy by the 
Artfully dropped remaik about Hermione, when he is 
relating her humiliation at Pyrrhus’ hands 

Quelquefois elle appelle Create a son secours, (b) 

* The letters following quotations refer to corresponding translations m 
the Appendix 
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then urges him to concentrate on his actual mission and 
deliver his message to Pyrrhus in such a way as to anger 
him agamst the Greeks and thus bring him and Androm- 
ache closer together 

Pressez demandez tout, pour ne nen obtenir (c) 

This line of Pylades is the clue to the policy Orestes 
pursues in the next fine scene, which is the interview 
between Pyrrhus and the ambassador The courtly 
digmty of Orestes’ opening address to the monarch 
might be a model for one of Louis XlV’s own ambassa- 
dors appearing at a foreign court Nor does he make in 
this speech any overt threats, he simply sets forth the 
displeasure of the Greeks at the protection offered the 
Trojan child by Pyrrhus Pyrrhus answers without 
anger at first, but with that ironical impatience we shall 
see IS characteristic of him The tone of lordly contempt 
at once characterizes him 

La Grecp en ma fav^eur est trop mquielte 
De soins plus importants je I’ai crue agitet, 

Seigntur, et, sur le iiom de son ambassadcur, 

J’avais dans ses projets con^u plus de grandeur (d) 

But, as his speech continues, his rising anger is regis- 
tered with great delicacy, until the final words, 

I 

L’Epire sau\era ce que Troie a sau\e (e) 

Now, Orestes, seeing his scheme working out as he 
hoped, decides to clinch the matter by introducing 
threats At once the action warms up To the precedmg 
long speeches succeed fragments of dialogue Pyrrhus 
blazes out at the Greek threats Tjct them come and 
attack him ^ 

Qu’ilfl clicrchent dans I’Epire une seconde Troie (f) 
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At Orestes’ mention of Hermione, who will, he says, 
intervene on behalf of the Greeks, Pyrrhus relapses into 
bored irony 

Hermione, Seigneur, peut m’etre toujnurs ch^rc, 

Vous pouvez cependant voir la filJe d’Hclene 

Apres cela, Seigneur, je ne vous retiens plus, 

Et vous pourre7 aiix Grecs annoncer mon refus (g) 

Now the action is started ' Pyrrhus has made a decision 
— the decision Orestes hoped he would make I 

After Orestes departs to see Hermione, Phoenix, the 
confidant of Pyrrhus, expresses surprise that the latter 
should send Orestes to Hermione, his old love At this 
Pyrrhus’ irritation bursts out and he reveals his true 
attitude to Hermione in this realistically expressive 
speech 

Ah’ qu ils Ss'aimcnt Photniv j’y consens Qu’elle parte* 

Que charmes Tun dt 1 autre, \h retournent d Sparte 
Tous nos ports, t,onl ou verts et pour elle ct pour lui 
Qu elle m’epargnerait de contraintc et d ennui’ (h) 

He is about to make further explanations when Androm- 
ache appears, at once he is all eyes for her 

Andromache is wafted onto the stage on the wings of 
lines as soft as swan’s-down These exquisite verses not 
only sing to us all of Andromache’s subdued sorrow and 
resignation, but they paint for us all the refinement and 
delicacy of her character Their effect seems only at- 
tainable in a language having the peculiar evenness of 
accent of French 

Je passais jusqu aux lieux ou I'on garde mon fils 
Puisqu’une fois le jour vous souffrez que je voie 
Le seul bien qui me reste et d’Hector et de Trme, 

J’aJlais, Seigneur, pleurer un moment avec lui 
Je ne Tai point encore embrasse d’aujourd’hui (i) 
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But Pyrrhus is determined to utdize his decision to 
protect Astyanax m order to wrest an acceptance of his 
love from Andromache He begma to allude darkly to 
Greek threats Andromache shows alarm, whereat 
Pyrrhus allays her fears but at the same time pleads for 
some reward for his protection of her son Andromache 
upbraids him for being generous only for the sake of a 
reward This nettles Pyrrhus somewhat, but he re- 
strains himself and offers, in return for Andromache’s 
love, to restore her son to the throne of Troy Androm- 
ache’s answer is admirable for its mingled pathos and 
pride 

Seigneur, taut de grandeurs ne nous touchent plus gu^re 
Je les lui promettais tant qu’a v^u son p^re 
Non, vous n’esperez plus de nous revoir encor, 

Sacres murs, que n’a pu conserver mon Hector’ 

A de momdres faveurs de? malheureux pretendent, 

Seigneur, c’est un exil que mes pleurs vous demandent 
Souffrez que lorn des Grecs, et m§me loin de vous, 

J’aille cnclier mon fils, et pleurer mon epoux 
Votre amour centre nous allume trop de haine, 

Hetournez, retoumez k la fille d’Heleiue (j) 

Pyrrhus replies that he cannot, and remarks how much 
joy the love he shows Andromache would cause Her- 
mione if he showed it toward her At that, all Androm- 
ache’s suppressed memories of Pyrrhus and his father’s 
wrongs to her and her race well up, and she bursts out 

£t pourquoi vos soupirs seraient-iJs repousses? 

Aurftit-elle oubli6 vos services passes? 

Troie, Hector, contre vous revoltent-ils son fi-me? 

Aux cendres d’un epoux doit-elle enfin sa flamme? 

Et quel epoux encor’ Ah’ Souvenir cruel’ 

Sa mort seule a rendu votre pere immortel, 

II doit au sang d ’Hector tout I’^clat de ses armes, 

Et vous n’6tes to us deux connus que par mes larmea (k) 
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Stung by these defiant words, Pyrrhus, m his turn, fires 
up. He threatens to revoke his decision not to hand over 
Astyanox to the Greeks 

LfE Gr^e le demajide, et je ne pretends pas 
Mettre toujours ma gloire k sauver des ingrats (1) 

Mollified somewhat by Andromache’s sorrow at this 
threat, he dismisses her with the following words, which 
close the act and leave once more the great decision in 
suspense, after we thought it had been settled 

Allez, Madame, allez voir votre fils 
Peut-fitre, en le voyaiit, votre amour plus timide 
Ne prendra pas toujours sa colere pour guide 
Pour savoir nos destine j irai vous retrouver 
Madame, en I'embrassontj songer a le sauver (m) 


Act II 

The second act is Hcrmione’s, as the first was Androm- 
ache’s That makes our task of analysis more difficult 
for, settledness of purpose being Andromache's dom- 
inant trait, a scene in which she appears lends itself 
fairly well to summary, whereas there is no way of repre- 
senting m abbreviated form the infinite variety, the 
constant twistings and veerings of Hermione’s impetu- 
ous, impulsive temperament under the pressure of her 
humiliating situation Nowhere in literature has an 
agitated spirit been represented with more minute fidel- 
ity than in the amazing portrait of Hermione in this 
and the following acts But we must renounce the hope 
of giving here even an approximate idea of that portrait 
and concentrate on following the main line of the action 

At the rise of the curtain we find Hermione awaiting 
Orestes' visit She has consented to see him, but is al- 
ready regretting having given that consent She tells 
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her confidante, Cleone, that she shrinks from meeting 
the man whose love she had once slighted and who now 
will be in a position to triumph over her Cleone tells 
her not to fear, Orestes loves her too madly to think of 
triumphing over her Why not leave with Orestes, smcc 
she says she hates Pyrrhus anyway^ To which Her- 
mione replies, deceiving herself, that she wants to break 
with Pyrrhus violently, not just slip away, then she 
says, brokenheartedly 

II n’y travaillera que trop bien, I'mfidele (a) 

Cleone is horrified to think that Hermione is waiting 
for some greater insult and suggests that, if Pyrrhus 
could ever offend her, he has done enough to offend her 
alieady Hermione replies with a speech which is very 
typical of her agitation, it passes from pathos and self- 
pity to anger, which leads to the decision to leave, then 
she IS pulled up by the thought of Pyrrhus' possible 
repentance after she left, then her anger wells up again, 
then she decides to stay in order to torture the lovers 
I quote this whole speech as a fine example of Racine's 
subtle analysis 

PourqMoi vcux-tu, cruellc, irnter mes ennuis? 

Je crams de me coniiattre en 1 etat on jt suis 
De tout LB que tii vom, tax^he de ne neii croire, 

Crois que je n aime plus, vante-moi ma victoire, 

Crois que dans son depit mon ccrur est endurci, 

Helas’ Et s’ll se peut, fais-le moi croire aussi 

Tu veux que je le fine He bicn * Rien ne m’arrete 

Allons N'cnvions plus son mdignt conquSte 

Que sur lui sa captive etende son poiivoir 

Futons Mais si 1 ingrat rentrait dans son devoir^ 

Si la foi dans son ccEur rctrouvait quelque placed 
S’ll venait a mes pieds me demander sa graced 
Si sous mes lois, Amour, tu pouvais 1 engager* 

S’ll voulait * Mais 1 ingrat ne vent que m’outrager 
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Demeurons toutefois pour iroubler leur fortune, 

Frenons quelque plaisir a leur ^re importune, 

Ou, le forgant de rompre im nceud si aolennelj 
Aux yeux de tous les Grecs rendons-le cnminel 
J’ai deja aur le fils attire leur colere 
Je veux qu’on vieiuie encor lui demander la mere 
Rendona-lui les tourraents qu’elle me fait souffnr, 

Qu’elle le perde, ou bien qu il la fasse perir (b) 

Then Cleone objects If Andromache had any com- 
plicity in the affair, why should she show ‘'O much cold- 
ness to Pyrrhus? This brings a very human retort from 
Hermione In her jealousy she suspects Andromache’s 
apparent coldness of being a form of coquettishness, and 
she contrasts this supposed subtlety with her own 
straightforwardness, she has not “led"’ Pyrrhus “on’’ 
enough 

Je n’ai point du silence affecte le mysterc, 

Je croyais ians peril pouvoir t^tre sincere (c) 

Then, in a striking passage, she recalls the romantic cir- 
cumstances (the return of the heroes from Troy) in 
which she fell in love with Pyrrhus, ending with the 
absurdly natural reproach to Cleone that she and all the 
others, who shared her enthusiasm for Pyrrhus, were 
responsible for her betrayal, even before Pyrrhus be- 
trayed her After all, Orestes has his points 

II salt aimer du moms, et meme sans qu’on Taime 
Pt peut-etre il saura se faire aimer lui-meme 
Allons, qu il vienne enfin (d) 

But when Cleone says, “Here he is*’' out comes this 
exquisite cri du cmir 

Ah* Je ne croyais pas cju’il fut si pres d’lci (e) 

The scene between Hermione and Orestes is an ex- 
traordinary duet m which each tries to be diplomatic 
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and at the same time uRcotisciously wounds and exas- 
perates the other Henmone wants to keep Orestes for 
possible use and yet cannot help showing him that all 
her love is for Pyrrhus, Orestes wants to persuade her to 
leave with him but keeps offending her by remmding 
her that Pyrrhus is neglecting her Here is a fragment 
of this fencing-match 

Orede Je vous entends. Tel eat mon partage funeate 

Le ccEur eat pour Pyrrhus, et lea vceux pour Oreate 
Ilemiione Ah’ Ne souhailez pas le destm de Pyrrhus 
Je voua hairaia trop 

Oreste Vous m’en aimenez plus (f) 

But when he says incidentally. 

Car enfin il [Pyrrhus] vous halt, son ame ailleurs Uprise 
N'a plus , (g) 

her pride stiffens up and she interrupts, 

Qui vous Ta dit. Seigneur, qu’il me mepriae? 

Jugez-vous que ma vue inspire des mepns? 

Peut-6tre d’autres yeux me aont plus favorables (h) 

Then Orestes in his turn stiffens 

Poursuivez il est beau de m’msulter amsi 
Cruelle, c’eat done moi qui voua meprise ici? (i) 

Finally she bids him go to Pyrrhus and tell him he musi 
choose between Astyanax and her If he chooses Asty- 
anax, then she will leave with Orestes Another decision 
has been made, and Orestes, already knowmg, as he 
supposes, Pyrrhus’ decision, goes into a characteristic 
rhapsody of triumph after Hermione has left 

Then comes the first great coup de thSdtre or pSnpStie 
of the play While Orestes is exulting with that hybrid 
which, according to the Greeks, always mvites divine 
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Nemesis, Pyrrhus enters and with a few hammer-strokes 
annihilates Orestes' happiness He apologizes for reject- 
ing so abruptly Orestes' overtures in the name of the 
Greeks, and announces his final decision to hand over 
Astyanax to him While Orestes is trying to recover 
from this blow, Pyrrhus staggers him with the further 
announcement that he will marry Hermione the next 
day, and then delivers the knockout blow with the 
ironic command to Orestes to carry this news to Her- 
mione and to prepare to give her in marriage the next 
day to him (Pyrrhus) 

Then we remember that the hrst act closed with 
Andromache going off to make her final decision, and 
we realize that this decision, an unfavorable one, has 
been communicated to Pyrrhus and has motivated his 
change of heart, but that Racine, with cunning art, so 
as to provide a tremendous surprise at this point, has 
not put this scene between Pyrrhus and Andromache 
on the stage 

The current of the play now sets in a contrary direc- 
tion Yet so careful is Racine to prepare his most dis- 
tant effects, and so nuance is his psychology, that in the 
last scene of this act, after Orestes has staggered off the 
stage, he suggests that that current might easily resume 
its first course again This is the scene where Pyrrhus, 
after thumping himself, so to speak, on the chest and 
boasting to Phoenix that he has mastered his love in- 
stincts, begins to slip back immediately toward Androm- 
ache, and ends with proposing to have another inter- 
view with her, deceiving himself with the idea that his 
purpose IS to show her more completely his scorn for her 
Phoenix, however, holds up the mirror to his true back- 
slidmg, and the scene ends with Pyrrhus reluctantly 
consenting to carry out his resolve to marry Hermione 
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It IS really a scene of the most exquisite high comedy, 
worthy of Moliere, and shows that Racine could have 
excelled in that genre as well as m the farce-comedy 
of Les PlaideuTS This caused great heart-searchings 
among contemporary critics like BoiLeau who appre- 
ciated the truth to nature of the scene but knew they 
should not approve of such mingling of comedy with 
tragedy For the modern reader, exempt from such 
qualms, it adds to the fascination of the play 

Act III 

The effect of Pyrrhus’ announcement on the neurotic 
Orestes is to drive him into a state of desperation, which 
appears in his dialogue with Pylades in scene 1 He will 
carry Hermione off by violence Pyrrhus’ cruel irony 
has particularly got under his skin 

II vent p)our m’honorer la tenir de ma mam 

Ah' PlutAt cette main dans le sang du barbare (a) 

The last line prepares us for the denouement Racine 
then gives a remarkable picture of a man suffering under 
the delusion of persecution Pyrrhus is marrying Her- 
mione only to make him (Orestes) desperate 

Le cruel ne la prend que pour me Tarracber (b) 

And ]ust at the moment when Hermione was turning 
to him' 

Ses yeux s’ouvraient, Py^^de, elle ecoutait Oreste, 

Liii parlait, le plaignait Un mot eOt fait le reste (c) 

But Pylades does not beheve that 

Jamais il ne fut plus aimc (d) 

Orestes would be well-advised to forget her If he mar- 
ried her, she would hate him all her life 
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Orestes makes a remarkable answer 

C’est pour cela que je veiix I’enlever 

Non, non, a meij tourment^ je veux I’aasocier (e) 

His bitterness reaches great heights, and in Imes of 
power and metallic resonance Racine practically draws 
the picture of the homme fatal of Romanticism 

Mon innocence enfin commence a me peser 
Je ne sais de tout temps quelle injuite puissance 
Laisse le crime en paix et poursuit I’mnocence 
De quelque part sur moi que je tourne les yeux, 

Je ne vois que malheurs qui condamnent les Dieux 
Mentons leur courroux, justifions leur hainc, 

Et que le fruit dii crime en precede la f>eine (f) 

Pylades abandons the hope of dissuading him from his 
plans to carry off Hermione, and promises to aid him, 
only let him conceal his purposes He sees Hermione 
approaching and leaves 

The situations of Hermione and Orestes m this in- 
terview are reversed Now it is Hermione who must 
restrain her temptation to triumph Her new embar- 
rassment IS as skillfully portrayed as her previous one 
Through her deprecating utterances one feels (and 
Orestes feels) her joy bursting forth 

Qui Teilt cm, que Pyrrhua ne fQt pas infidele? 

Jc veux croire avec vous qu’il redoute la Gr^e 

Mais que puis-]e. Seigneur? On a promis ma foi 

L’amour ne regie pas le sort d’unc prmcesse (g) 

But this make-believe only irritates Orestes However, 
he restrains his anger, and takes leave of Hermione with 
bitter dignity 

Tel eat votre devoir, je I’avoue, et le mien 
Eat de vous epargner un si triste cntretien (h) 
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After his departure Hermione expresses to C16one her 
surprise at his moderation, but Cleone opines that there 
IS something ominous about it When Cleone suggests 
that there may be a connection between the ultimatum 
of the Greeks and Pyrrhus’ decision, Hermione bursts 
out in indignation, then in triumph 

Tu crois que Pyrrhus cramt? Et que craint-il encor? 

Non, Cltkine, il n’est point ennemi de lui-m^me 
II veut tout ce qu’il fait, et, s’ll m'epouse, il m’aime 
Mais qu ’Orest e a son gre m impute ses douleurs, 
N’avons-nous d’entreticn que celui de ses pleurs? 

Pyrrhus revient a nous He bien, chere Cleone, 

Congois-tu les transports de rheureuse Hermione? 

Sais-tu quel est Pyrrhus? T’ea-tu fait raconter 
Le nombre des exploits Mais qui les peut compter? 
Intr6pide, et partout suivi de la victoire, 

Charmaut, fidMc enhn, nen ne manque a sa gloire 
Songe (i) 

Here Hermione has her great moment, as Orestes had 
had his in the previous act And her exultation, her 
hyhris, is rising, as did his Will it bring Nemesis, as his 
had done? We are in the middle of Act III, where the 
final decisions of Fate are made Hermione must be- 
ware 

At this critical climax of the tragedy, Andromache 
enters in tears The scene which follows is short, but it 
IS the keystone of the play We spoke above of the 
galbe of French tragedy, its symmetry as of a shapely 
vase Here it is beautifully illustrated This clmching 
scene is in the precise mathematical center of the play, 
it IS the only one in which the two main protagonists 
meet, and it settles everything It is at the apex of the 
dramatic pyramid, 'which rises to it on one side and falls 
away on the other 
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It is Andromache who is in despair now over the fate 
of her son. In lines of exquisite pathos and eloquence 
she pleads with Hermione to use her influence with 
Pyrrhus to save him 

Mais iJ me reste un fils Vous saurez quelque jour, 

Madame, pour un fils jusqu’ou va notre amour, 

Mais vous ne saurez pas, du moms je le souhaite, 

En quel trouble mortel son int6ret nous jette, 

Lorsque, de taut de biens qui pouvaient nous flatter, 

C’estle seul qui nous reste, et qu’on veut nous I’fiter (j) 

This alone was lacking to Hemiione’s triumph Will 
she be able to keep her head and answer with wisdom 
and magnanimity? No She answers with cold scorn, 
and thereby decides her own fate and that of all the 
other people in the play 

S’ll faut fl^chir Pyrrhus, qui le peut mieux que vous? 

Vos yeux assez longtemps ont regne sur son ame 

Faites-le prononcer, j’y souscnrai, Madame (k) 

As Hermione sweeps from the stage, Andromache is at 
first overwhelmed It is Cephise, the humble confidante 
(as I pointed out above), who, at this very apex of the 
drama, suggests that Andromache take Hermione’s 
ironically proffered advice literally 

Je croirais aes conseds, et je verrais Pyrrhus 

Un regard confondrait Hermione et la Grece (1) 

At this moment Pyrrhus appears He pretends to be 
seekmg Hermione and not to notice Andromache, who 
points out to Cephise how little influence she can have 
on him But Pyrrhus’ asides to Phoenix tell us that he 
IS only waiting for Andromache to show that she notices 
him. When Pyrrhus utters ostentatiously the words. 

Aliens aux Grecs livrer le fils d 'Hector, (m) 
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Andromache throws herself at his feet and implores his 
pity He is unresponsive at first, but when, m her des- 
peration, she has appealed to him by some harmless 
fiattery which has caused her to be accused of “coquet- 
tene vertueuse/’ he says briefly to his confidant, 

Va m attendre, Phoenix, (n) 

and we know that again he is in Andromache’s power if 
she decides to make the slightest concession It is his 
turn to make an eloquent plea to her to accept his love 
for her son’s sake as well as for her own But at the close 
his plea takes on a very firm and menacing tone, and we 
know that this time Andromache’s decision will be final 
for both of them 

Mais ce n’est phis, Madame, une ofTre a dedaigner 

Je vous le dis il faut ou perir ou rrgner (o) 

When he leaves the stage, Andromache remains with 
Cephise The closing scene is an expression of the most 
heart-rending anguish, as Andromache wrestles with 
her contending passions of fidelity to Hector and love for 
her son She comes to no decision, but undertakes to 
arrive at one after consultation with the dead 

Allons sur son tombeau con'^ulter mon epoux (p) 

It 13 m the course of this scene that there occurs one of 
those few passages of set rhetoric that can be quoted 
(and this one often is quoted) apart from their context 
It is the famous picture of the sack of Troy, the vision 
which Andromache calls up of that dreadful night when 
Pyrrhus first burst upon her view How, she says to 
Cephise, can she accept the hand of the man whom she 
first saw m those circumstances^ 

Songo, ionge, Cephise, a cette imit crucllt, 

Qm fut pour tout un peuple une niiit etemelle, 
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Figure-toi Pyrrhus, les yeux ^tincelants. 

Entrant a la lueur de nos palais brOlants, 

Sur tous mes fr^res morts se faisant un passage, 

Et de sang tout couvert 6chauffant le carnage 
Songe aux cris des vainqueurs, songe aux rns des mourants, 
Dans la flamme etouffes, sous le fer expirants, 

Peins-toi dans ces horreurs Andromaque ^perdue 
Voila commc Pyrrhus vint s’olfrir a ma vuc, 

VojIji par quels exploits il sut sc couronner, 

Enfin, voila I’epoux que tu me veiix donner (q) 

Thjs IS often quoted as an example of the “rhetoric” of 
French tragedy, but in its context the heightened style 
corresponds to the climactic moment of Andromache’s 
desperation The reader of the preceding pages will not 
think it typical of Racine’s normal style, though quite 
suitable in the place where it occurs 

Act IV 

At the close of Act III the issues of the play were in 
suspense again, as they were at the end of Act I But m 
Act IV the irrevocable decisions are finally arrived at 
It IS an act heavy with fate and contains some of the 
most powerful scenes a dramatist has ever composed 
In scene 1 we find Andromache and Cephise together, 
and learn from Cephise's first speech that Andromache 
has decided to accept Pyrrhus’ hand But Cephise does 
not know all of Andromache’s decision, and when An- 
dromache says, “ Allons voir mon fils,” Cephise wonders 
why there is any hurry about that, as she is free to see 
him any time now She is horrified at Andromache’s 
reply 

Cephise, alloiis le voir pour la demi^rc fois (a) 

It then appears that Andromache has decided to marry 
Pyrrhus, thereby binding him (for she has no doubt of 
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his honor) to protect her son, but then to slay herself 
after the ceremony and thus preserve her fidehty to 
Hector She then bids C6phise promise to bring up her 
son, and her instructions to her regardmg his education 
are couched in verse of incomparable beauty, bearing 
the same authentic stamp of Andromache as the verse 
which first introduced her 

Fais connaltre ^ mon ills lea h^roa de sa race, 

Autant que tu pourras, conduiS'le sur leur trace 
Dis-lui par quels exploits leurs noms ont ^late, 

Plutfit ce qu ila ont fait que ce qu’ih ont ele 
Parlc-lui tous les jours des vertus de son p^re, 

Et quelqucfois aussi parle-lui de sa mere 
Mais qu’il ne songe plus, Cephise, a nous venger 
Nous lui laissons un mattre, il le doit manager 
Qu’il ait de ses aieux un souvenir modeste 
II est du sang d’Hector, mais il en est le reste 
Et pour ce reste enfin j’ai moi-meme en un jour 
Sacniie mon sang, ma haiiie et mon amour (b) 

These smooth legato measures make a dramatic con- 
trast with the shrill staccato outbursts of Hermione in 
the rest of the act, for all the remainder of it belongs to 
her, and it is one of the most remarkable feats m sus- 
tained and intense passion drama has ever seen On the 
departure of Andromache and Cephise, Hermione and 
Cleone come on the stage, and Cleone’s first words sug- 
gest the dangerous mood Hermione is in. She is con- 
sumed by deep and silent fury, having learned of 
Pyrrhus ’ new betrayal On Cleone’s expressmg 
alarmed astonishment at her continued silence regard- 
ing this insult, she snaps out these words 
Faia-tu venir Oreste? (c) 

At this moment Orestes arrives and launches out m a 
rapturous expression of gratitude for being summoned 
by Hermione But she cuts him short with 

Je veux aavou*, Seigneur, si vous m’aimez (d) 
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Orestes starts protesting his devotion, to be cut short 
again with' 

Vengez-moi, je croia tout (e) 

Orestes misunderstands , he thinks she means he should 
stir up the Greeks to attack Pyrrhus She soon sets him 
right 

Je \eux qu’a mon depart toute 1 Epire pleure 
Mais SI vous me vengez, vengez-moi dans une heure 
Tous VOS retardements sont pour moi des refus 
Courez au temple II faut immoler 
Oreste Qui? 

Henmove Pyrrhus (f) 

Orestes is aghast, but his hesitation infuriates Hermione. 
In her mad impatience she pours out in a furious tirade 
her hatred and her love for Pyrrhus all mixed together, 
logic and consideration for Orestes’ feelings all thrown 
to the winds 

Ne vous sufht-il pas que ]e I’ai condamne? 

Ne vous sufht-il pa? que ma gloire olfena^ 

Demandc une victime a moi seule adressee, 

Qu’Hermione est le prix d’un tyran oppnme, 

Que je le haih, enfin, Seigneur, que jc Taimai?* 

Je ne m’en cache pas, T mgr at m’avait su plaire, 

Soit qu’amsi I’ordonndt mon amour ou mon p^re, 

N’lmporte mais enfin r6glez-voiis U-dea^ua 
Malgr4 mes vmux, Sei^eur, honteuaement dStjua, 

Malgre la juste horreur que son crime me donne, 

Taut qu’il vivra, craignez que je ne lui pardonne 
Doutez jusqu'a sa mort d’un courroux mcertain 
S’ll ne meurt aujourd’hui, je puis I’aimer demam (g) 

To Orestes’ further pleading for postponement of the 
murder until that night, at least, comes the dreadful cry . 

Mais, ceppndant, ce jour il epouse Andromaque 

Revenez tout couvert du sang de I’mfidde, 

AJlez, en cet etat soyez sur de mon coeur (h) 
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At Orestes’ further protests, her fury rises to the pitch 
of madness 

C’est trop en un jour es&uyer de refus 

Je m’en vais seule au temple, ou leur hymen s’appr^te, 

Ou vous n’osez aller menter ma conquete 
La, de mon ennemi je saurai m’approcher 
Je percerai Ic cceur qiie je n’ai pu toucher, 

Et mes banglantcs mains, sur moi-meme tournees, 

AussitGt, malgre moi, joindrunt nos destinees 
Et, tout ingrat qu’il est, il me sera plus doux 
De mounr avec lui, que de \ivre avec vous (i) 

\Mien Oiestes gives his desperate consent to do the 
deed and rushes out, Hermione is left a prey to doubts 
as to whether she can trust him to really do it She 
thinks for a moment of doing the deed herself Then 
she wonders whether Orestes, if he does slay Pyrrhus, 
will make him realize he is dying Hermione’s victim 
And, above all, Andromache must be kept away from 
his dying gaze’ Last comes the savage cry 

Chere Clcone, cour^i * Ma vengeance est perdue, 

S’ll Ignore en mourant que c’e&t moi qui Ic tue (j) 

Just at the height of this deafening fortissimo, Pyrrhus 
is seen approaching A temhe revulsion occurs in 
Hermione Perhaps at the last moment Pyrrhus is 
coming back to her 

Ah’ Cours apres Oreste, et dis-lui, ma Cleonc, 

Qu'il n’entreprenne rien sans revoir Hermione (k) 

A last terrible disillusionment is in store for poor 
Hermione The scene which now begins (the last of 
Act IV) IS perhaps the most original in the play It an- 
ticipates the modern fondness for morbid moods and 
piquant psychological situations, and shows astonishing 
accuracy m the notation of them It is also instinct with 
pathos and tragedy of the profoundest kind It is the 
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last chance both for Pyrrhus and Herraione — his last 
chance to escape death, her last chance to recover her 
lover I wish I could quote this whole great scene It 
consists of four fairly lengthy speeches, two by each of 
the characters Pyrrhus’ first words reveal his curious 
mood of frank apology mingled with what I called above 
“psychological cruelty ” There is something still 
stranger, there is the confession that Andromache is 
marrying him without loving him, and even out of this 
he seems to get a grim and morbid satisfaction 

L’un par I’autre entralnes nous coupons a I’autel 
Nous jurer, indlf?rc nous, uii amour immortel 
A pres cela, Madame, ccldtez contre un traitre, 

Qui Test avee douleur, et qui pourtant vent 1 tire 
Pour moi, loin de contramdre un si ]uste courroux, 

II me soulagera pciit-ttrc autant que vous (I) 

Hermione, who sees by these words that her last hope, 
which had flickered up once more at Pyrrhus’ approach, 
IS gone, utters slowly and heavily a speech charged with 
all the hatred into which her love has been temporarily 
transformed With withering scorn she sneers at Pyr- 
rhus’ pretended frankness and his real inconstancy 

Non, non, la perfidie a dc quoi vous tenter, 

Et vous ne me cherchez que pour vous eii vanter 

Me quitter, me rt prendre, et nlounier encor 
De la fillc d Htlene a la veuve d Hector'' 

Tout celd part d un cceur toujours. maitre de soi, 

D’liii heros qui n (st point esclave de sa foi, (m) 

then, m two terrible lines, she seems to correctly diag- 
nose his attitude, 

Voui veiiicz de mon front observ^er la palcur, 

Pour alltr dans sci bras rire de ma douleur (n) 
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(Notice how the throwing-back of the accent to “rire” 
makes the word almost scream out Hermione’s indig- 
nation at Pyrrhus’ cruelty ) 

II a man could say anything fitted to raise Hermione’s 
cold fury to a still higher pitch, Pyrrhus replies by say- 
mg that thing He takes her hatred at its face value, 
not as love turned inside out 

Je rends gr^es au ciel que votre indifference 
De mes heureux soupirs m’appreune I’lnnocence 

Mea remords voub faisaient une injure mortelle, 

II faut se croire aime pour se croire mffdele 

J’ai cramt de vous trahir, peut-etre je vous sers 

Rien ne vous cngageait a m’aimer en effet (o) 

The poison of these words reaches the depths of Her- 
mione’s heart, and she reacts in one of the most passion- 
ate speeches that Racine ever wrote I shall quote most 
of it Notice the way in which the meter, the accenting 
of the syllables, infallibly brings out the emotional em- 
phasis, notice the ebb and flow of passion, now headlong 
and menacing, now subdued and pleading , and observe 
particularly the subtle shift during several lines from the 
tu to the vous form of address, where for the moment the 
fierceness of her love-hatred which justifies the familiar 
second singular gives way to a restrained, courteous 
form of final appeal made in the formal second plural; 
and finally note how, as she scrutmizes Pyrrhus’ face 
and sees no sign of sympathy or cooperation, her passion 
surges up again and she reverts to the brutal-tender tu 
Je ne t’ai point aime, cruel • Qu'ai-je done fait? 

Je t’aimais inconstant, qu’auraia-je fait fidele? 

Et m6me en ce moment oil ta bouche cruelle 
Vient SI tranquillement m’annoncer le trepas, 

Ingrat, je doute encor si je ne t'aime pas 
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Mus, Seigneur, s’ll le faut, si le ciel en col^re 
Reserve a d’aiitres yeiix la gloire de voua plaire, 

Achevez votre hymen, ]’y consens Mais du moms 
Ne forcez pas mes yeux d’en etre les temoins 
Pour la derniere fois je \ous parle peut-^tre 
Differez-le d’un ]our, demain voui? serez maltre 
Vous ne rcpondez point Perfide, je le voi, 

Tu compte'^ lea moments que tu perds avcc moi’ 

Ton ccEur, impatient de rcvoir ta Troj'cnne, 

Ne souftrc qu a regret qii’iin autre t’cntrcticnne 
Tu lui parlca du ccEur, tu la cherches des yeux 
Je ne te retiens plus, sau\e-toi de ccs heux 
Va lui jurer la foi que fu m’avais ]urec, 

Va profaner des Dieux la maj( ste sacrec 
Ces Dieux, ces jiistea Dieux n’auront pas oubh6 
Que les memes serments a\ec moi t ont lie 
Porte aux pieds des autels ce cteur qui m’abandonne, 

Va, cours Mais crams encor d’y trouver Hermione (p) 

As Ilermione rushes with this last warning from the 
stage, Phoenix expresses fear as to her purpose But 
Pyrrhus turns coolly to him, saying 

Andromaque m’atterid PhoenjY, garde son bis (q) 


Art V 

The last act begins with a long distracted monologue 
by Hermione, more or less in the tradition of French 
tragedy Even at this more than eleventh hour she 
wavers between her love and her hatred of Pyrrhus \t 
the end of the speech she is inclining toward saving him 
at the last moment 

L’ahsasamer, le perdrei' Ah’ devant qu’il expire (a) 

At this juncture Cleone enters and informs Hermione of 
Pyrrhus’ radiant happiness as he leads his bride to the 
altar In a line that paints vividly the bridegroom’s 
bliss, she tells how she saw him 

S’emvrer en marchant du plaisir de la voir (b) 
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At once Hermione is again all hate But she longs to 
know if Pyrrhus did not give some sign of worrying 
about what she might do 

Mai5 as-tu bien, Cleone, observe son visage? 

Goilte-t-il des plaisirs tranquillea et parfaits? 

N’a-t-il point detourne ses yeux vers le palais? (c) 

Cleone replies, 

Madame, il ne voit nen Son saint et sa gloire 
Semblent etre avec vous sortis de sa memoire (d) 

Here let us give a full section of the dialogue 

Jlermionc I^e perfide' II mourra Mais que t’a dit Oreate? 
CUone Oreate avec sea Grecs dans le temple eat cnlr^ 
IleTTnionc Eh bien ’ A me venger n’est-il paa pr4par6? 

Cleone Je ne sais 

Hermione Tu nc sais'^ Quoi done? Oreate encore, 

Oreste me trahit? (e) 

Cleone says that Orestes had entered the temple, still 
hesitant Then Hermione flies into another fury, where 
the humiliation and despair of the proud woman whom 
both suitors have gone back upon are rendered once 
more with great power Her outburst ends with wild 
and whirlmg words, announcing she will do the deed 
herself 

Je ne choisirai point dans ce desordre extreme 
Tout me sera Pyrrhus, fQt-ce Oreste lui-m^me 
Je mourrai, mais au moms ma mort me vengcra 
Je ne mourrai pas seule, et quelqu’un me suivra (f) 

As she utters this shriek, Orestes, pale and haggard, 
suddenly appears m the doorway, and she hears these 
words 

Madame, cVn est fait, et vous ^tes servie 
Pyrrhus rend a Tautel son mfidele vie (g) 

From Hermione comes nothing but three stunned words, 

II est mort“ (h) 
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Orestes, oblivious to the transformation that is taking 
place in Hermione, gives a detailed account of the scene 
m the temple where Pyrrhus, just as he was putting the 
crown on Andromache’s head, was attacked by such a 
crowd of Greeks that Orestes himself could not find a 
place to strike He himself saw Pyrrhus fall at the altar, 
and then he hurried out to come and carry off his be- 
loved Hermione Hermione has yet only half realized 
what has taken place She gasps out 
Qu’ont-ils fail? (i) 

Orestes thinks she is disappointed that he did not slay 
Pyrrhus with his own hand as her envoy 

Pardonnez a leiir impatience 

Mais c’est moi doiil I’ardeur leur a servi d’exemple, 

Madame, et \ous pouvez justemeTit vous flatter 
D’une mort que leur'^ bras n’ont fait qu’executer 
Vous seule avcz poiishe les coups (j) 

These words, intended to appease her, have the effect 
of arousing her at last to full consciousness of what has 
happened, all her hatred for the dead Pyrrhus vanishes 
and her love comes rushing back m a tide She springs 
at Orestes like a tigress, and overwhelms him with a 
tirade which ends With that famous ciy, the masterpiece 
of irony and unreason, “Qui tc Ta dit?” 

Tais-toi, perfide, 

Et n’ impute qu a toi ieul ton lacLe parricide 
Va faire chez tes Green admirer ta fureur 
Va, ]e la desavoue et tu me fais horreur 
Barbare, qu as-tu fait? Avee quelle furie 
As-tu trauLhe le courn d’une si belle vie? 

Mais park de son sort qui t’a rendu I’arbitre? 

Pourquoi Tassassmer? (^’a-t-il fait? A quel litre? 

Qm te I’d dit? 
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O Dieux' Quoi? Ne m’avez-voua paa 
Voiia-m^me, ici, tantdt, ordonne son trepas? 

Ah* Fallait-il en croire une amante 
Ng devais-tu pas lire au fond de ma pens^? 

Et ne voyais-tu pas, dans mes emportements, 

Que mon cceur dementait ma bouche a tons momenlsr* 
Quand ]e I’auraia voulu, fallait-il y souscnre? 

N’as-tu pas dh cent fois tc le faire redirei' 

Toi-mSme avant le coup me venir consulter? 

Y re\enir encore, ou plutSt m’eviter? 

Que ne me laissais-tu le soin de ma vengeance^ 

Qui t’amene en des lieux ou I’on fuit ta presence'* 

Voila de ton amour le detestable fruit 
Tu m’apportais, cruel, le malhcur qui te suit 
C’est toi dont I’ambassade, a tons les deux fatale 
L’a fait pour son malheur pcncher vers ma rivale 
Nous le Vernons encor nous partager ses soins, 

II m’aimeraib peut-Stre, il le femdrait du moms 
Adieu Tu peiix partir Je demeure en Epire 
Je renonce 4 la Gr^e, a Sparte, a son empire, 

A toute ma famille, et c’est assez jxiur moi, 

Traftre, qu’elle ait produit un monstre comme toi (k) 

Here the play, as psychological action, virtually ends 
The rest is the clearmg-up of “unfinished business” 
which the tradition of tragedy, as Racine states in one 
of his prefaces, requires We have Orestes’ consterna- 
tion, then the news of Hermione’s suicide and An- 
dromache’s succession to control of the state, and finally 
the onset of Orestes’ madness 

I trust that my analytical summary of this play will 
have made clear to the reader Racine’s methods m the 
conduct of plot, the nature of his characterization, and 
the main features of his style No play of his could 
represent all of these so fully as Andromaque It is to be 
hoped that some tenacious misconceptions about French 
tragedy have been dispelled and that its passionateness, 
the continuity of its psychological action, its elimination 
of every irrelevance, its vivid portraiture of real life, and 


Oreste 

H&tmzofie 
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the forceful simplicity and directness of its style have 
impressed themselves on the reader 

Andromaque had a sensational success, equaling that 
of Le Cid thirty years before Madame de Sevigne, who 
saw it played by a country troupe at Vitr6 near her 
country residence of Les Rochers in Brittany, had to 
admit its effectiveness “I went to the play, it was An- 
dromaquej which made me weep more than six tears, 
that’s enough for a country troupe ” ^ However, the 
Corneille clique, on the whole, gave it grudging admira- 
tion Samt-Evremond, in a Lettre d M de Lxonne, said, 
“All m all, it is a fine play, much above the average but 
a little below greatness,” and m a second Lettre made 
the curious remark that “one might go further in the 
passions ” From the stinging epigrams of Racine 
against the Marquis de Crequi and the Comte d’Olonne 
we infer what their conversational criticisms against 
And'i omaque were But the sharpest attack on the play 
was the parody by Subligny, La Folle Qaerelle on la 
CrxUqne d' Andromaque^ played by Moliere’s troupe in 
1668 and suspected by some at the time of being from 
Mohere’s own hand 

The criticisms against Andromaque were mainly of 
the niggling sort, such as were characteristic of seven- 
teenth-century criticism and such as Corneille had had 
to put up with a generation before Racine had failed to 
observe some of the minute laws of the theater, he had 
altered history more than a dramatist is permitted to do, 
he had not observed verisimilitude m making a gentle- 
man like Pyrrhus go back on his engagement, etc , etc 
Often the criticisms destroy each other to some Pyrrhus 
IS too brutal, to others he is too refined and galant for a 
barbaric king But there were just two lines of criticism 
that got under Racine’s skin One was Subligny ’s ob- 
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jections to certain of his expressions as insufficiently 
correct and pure The style of BTiiannicus will be 
noticeably more carefully worked over, chaster than 
that of Andromaque Above all, the critics, while prais- 
ing the moving character of his play, seemed to question 
his ability to rise to the “beautes pleines” of Corneille 
and write a great historical and political tragedy 
Racine’s reply will be to write Brttanmcus 

4 

Les Plaideurs, 1668 

The freshness and verve which distinguish Andro- 
maque from all Racine’s other tragedies are equally 
present m the one comedy that came from his pen, and 
which was performed in or before the month of Novem- 
ber, 1668,^ at the Hotel de Bourgogne I suggested in 
Chapter III the personal conjuncture in the dramatist’s 
life which might have served as a stimulus at that 
period, the death of la Du Parc, it should be noted, did 
not occur until December 11, 1668 At all events, just 
as life and passion foam and seethe without abatement 
in Andromaque, so wit, satire, and fantasy bubble and 
coruscate without intermission in Lev Plaideurs The 
side of the French genius which is summed up in such 
aphorisms of Voltaire as “The French are the whipped 
cream of Europe,” or (in reference to champagne), “The 
sparkling foam of this fresh wme is the brilliant image 
of the French people” — all the Gallic airiness and 
lightness of touch attain perhaps their quintessence in 
this exquisite trifle I say their quintessence, because in 
La Fontaine, Beaumarchais, and De Musset, where these 
qualities are as preemment as in Racine, they are com- 
bined with other more solid or serious elements, such as 
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realism, satire, or poetry, whereas m Les Plaideurs they 
seem liberated from all earth-bound ties, free to soar mto 
the stratosphere of fantasy as the spirit of pure comedy 
We have seen in certain scenes of AndTomaque that 
Racine showed that he had the qualifications for writing 
high comedy, even an acquaintance with his prefaces 
and his letters, where wit and satiric bite are every- 
where, would have made us suspect that We are less 
prepared to find him a master of rollicking farce and 
extravaganza The explanation is partly found when we 
read the Preface to Ley Plaideurs It was while reading 
The Wasps of Aristophanes that Racine got the idea of 
communicating some of the Greek dramatist’s ]okes to 
the French public But that again strikes us as peculiar, 
Aristophanes, with his strange mixture of broad humor 
and picturesque lyricism, was usually rather disconcert- 
ing to the taste of the neo-classical age, and Racine of 
all people might have been expected to be repelled by 
him And very soon we find him telling us that, if he 
had originally planned a regular comedy, he would have 
taken “the regularity of Menander and Terence” as his 
model rather thjn “the liberty of Plautus and Aris- 
tophanes ” But all he had m view at the start was a 
sort of scenario for the Italian players of the Palais- 
Royal and their co/ti media delV arte, which was largely 
improvisation and mimicry, then the Italians left 
Pans, and he had his embryonic play on his hands At 
that point his fi lends intervened and persuaded him to 
turn it into a regular comedy He claims that some of 
them cooperated m its composition, probably helping 
him with occasional law terms, though he implies that 
he learned some of these “in the course of a lawsuit 
which neither mv ludges nor I ever could make head 
or tail of ” ® 
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The fact is that Racine has sublimated Arigic^aties 
He has taken some of his farcical themes, the judge who 
has such a mama for giving judgments that when the} 
Jock him up m his house he escapes through the chimney 
to get to court, the dogs accused of a crime, etc , has 
eliminated all his coarse realism, his political satire, and 
his lyricism, and has made a new kind of farce-comedy 
not popular and rooted in the soil of real life like Mo- 
liere’s, but, as I have said, intellectualized and raised to 
a plane of almost abstract caricature An Anglo-Saxon 
reader may be given some idea of its peculiar quality of 
humor if we say that it comes as near as anything 
French can come to the stylized nonsense of Alice in 
Wonderland or of Gilbert and Sullivan's operas 

It is, of course, a take-off on litigious people and on 
ridiculous judges and lawyers, but it is too fantastic for 
anyone to take as a serious attack on the French ju- 
diciary of the time The age for satire on institutions 
had not yet arrived, and certainly Racine would have 
been the last man to initiate it However, in the third 
act, there is some very telling literary satire in the 
parody on pompous legal eloquence put into the mouth 
of Petit Jean, who plays the lawyer for the prosecution 
His exordium begins thus 

Messieurs, quand je regarde avec exactitude 
L’lnconstance du moiide et sa vicissitude, 

Lorsque je vois, parmi tant d’hommes difFerents, 

Pas une 6toile fixe, et tant d'astres erranta, 

Quand je vois les C^sara, quand ]e vois leur fortune 
Quand )e vois le soleil, et quand ]e vois la lune, 

Quand je vois les £tats des Babiboniens 
Transferes des Serpans aux Naced omens, 

Quand je vois les Lorrains, de I’etat dcpotique. 

Passer aii democrite, et puis au monarchique 
Quand je vois le Japon 


VIntnnA 


Quand aura-t-il tout vu? 
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This passage, by the way, illustrates the nonsense char- 
acter of the humor referred to above. 

In one respect Racine is superior to Mohere m this 
comedy — that is, m the amazmg technical dexterity of 
his verse Probably no French poet before the nine- 
teenth century — perhaps not before Edmond Rostand, 
who, it seems to me, must have made a special study of 
the Versification of Les Plaideurs — made the Alexan- 
drine line run with such saucy sparkle and grace, cut 
such figures and capers by unexpectedly placed caesuras 
and bold enjambments, carry such an amusing freight 
of and or technical details, or articulate so neatly into 
the thrust and parry of dialogue as Racine in this feast 
of prosodic delights Take these quotations, for example 

Mais j'apergois venir Madame la Comtesse 
De Pimbcsche 

Le cmquieme ou aivieme avril cmquante-aix, 

II fit couper la tetc a son coq, de colere 

Et voila comme on fait les bonnes maisons* Va, 

Tu ne sera qu’un soL* 

J’obtiens lettres royaiix, et ]e m’lnscns en faux, 
Quatorze appointemeiits, trente exploits, six instances, 
Six-vingls productions, vingt arr6ts de defenses, 

Arr&t enfin Je perds ma cause avec depens 


Isabelle 

Adieu 

L'IniiTni 

Mais permettez 

Isabelle 

Je ne veux nen permettre 

Ulntvm^ 

Ce n’est pas un exploit 

Isabelle 

Chanson * 

L'lntvmA 

C’est une lettre 

Chicanneau 

Monsieur, point de proces ' 

L’lntiind 

Serviteur Contumaoe, 
It^ton le/e, soufflet, coup de pied Ah* 

Chicanneau 

De gr^e 

Rendez-les-moi plut6t 

VlrUxini 

Suffit qu’ila soient regua 

Je ne les voudrais pas donner pour mille ecus 
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Such was Racine’s one flirtation with the comic muse 
It was not successful at first It hit too high for the 
popular taste and too low for those serious-mmded 
people who, as Racine said with characteristic dryness 
in his Preface, "were afraid of not having laughed ac- 
cording to the rules and who objected to his not having 
reflected more seriously on how to make them laugh ” 
But when it was played at Versailles the King was 
frankly amused Then fashion opened the floodgates 
of laughter everywhere 

5 

Britannicus, 1669 

Brttanmcus was first performed at the H6tel de 
Bourgogne on December 13, 1669 In the “Second 
Preface” (written for the 1676 edition of his plays) 
Racine said “This is the one of all my tragedies on 
which I may say that I have bestowed the most pains 
if I have done anything solid and deserving of 
praise, most connauseurs agree that it is this same 
Britanmciifi From this passage of Racine himself 
comes the common designation of this play as the “piece 
des connaisseurs ” This phrase, taken along with 
Racine's remarks, suggests very neatly both the stronger 
and the weaker points of Br^ianmcus Racine has put 
into the malting of this play all his talent and artistic 
conscience, but, I think, a somewhat less full measure of 
spontaneity than he put into Andromaqve As a matter 
of fact, Britanmcv s is what the French call a gageure, 
it originated in the deliberate desire to beat Corneille at 
his own game, the great Roman play of political ambi- 
tion and plots This inevitably put a certain constraint 
on Racine, and it is a great tribute to the flexibility of 
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his talent that he came off with such honors as he did 
The central theme of the play is the emergence of 
Nero the monster from Nero the benevolent monarch 
of the early years of his reign, and the immediate provo- 
cation of this vicious development is the sudden sensual 
passion he conceives for Junia, the fiancee of Bntanni- 
cus, and his resulting jealousy and criminal intents re- 
garding the latter This is the real Racmian core of the 
play and of all that is most typical of the dramatist in its 
characterization and situation But this inner plot is 
enmeshed m a grandiose fabric of Agrippina’s machina- 
tions to recover her influence over Nero out of the hands 
of his adviser Bunhus and of the tug of war between 
Burrhus, the virtuous counsellor and Narcissus the evil 
one, for the soul of Nero The play ends with the poison- 
ing of Britannicus by Nero 

Racine found his material mainly m Tacitus, to whom 
his debt extends far beyond the limits of the histoiic 
facts In his second Preface, indeed, he is rather over- 
modest about Ins own originality “I had copied my 
characters from the greatest painter of antiquity, I 
mean from Tacitus And I was then so filled with my 
reading of this excellent historian that there is hardly a 
striking touch in my tragedy that did not come from his 
suggestion ” It may be added that many of the speeches 
are veritable centos of Tacitus But Racine’s deepest 
debt to Tacitus, probably, is the atmosphere which per- 
vades the play, and this is perhaps its most striking 
feature Andromaquc seems to take place outside of 
time and space, so complete is the interpenetration of 
ancient and modern traits in its characters Briianmcus 
is definitely localized in Nero’s Rome The spell of 
imperial Rome — and of just that moment of imperial 
Rome — is upon us from the first line to the last, its 
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grandeur and its corruption, its sense of world-responsi- 
bility and its criminality, and this is subtly conveyed 
without any recourse to the Romantic methods of call- 
ing up local color, without any descriptions of Lucullan 
banquets or visions of the Circus Maximus To a large 
extent this atmosphere is summoned up simply by the 
style itself, which is of Tacitean terseness, like the m- 
scriptions hammered out on a Roman com Here, in- 
stead of the passionate expansiveness of AndTomaque, 
we have a menacmg reticence and concentration The 
music IS not that of the high notes of the violin and the 
woodwmds, it is the diapason of the doublebasses and 
the tubas This is, no doubt, what Boileau meant when 
he said that Racine had never written more “senten- 
tious verses Ever smce the seventeenth century, 
critics have been agreed that the style of BrUannicus 
has a sustained purity and firmness unequaled by any 
of his other “profane” tragedies, and is freer from the 
abuses of the jargon of gallantry 

The center of interest, of course, is Nero himself, one 
of the greatest portraits of a historic figure m dramatic 
literature From the moment the young voluptuary 
enters the stage, saying to Narcissus 

Narcisse, e’en est fait, Neron est amoureux 


to the last terrible line — surely one of the most remark- 
able that ever ended a play — in which the horrified 
Burrhus leaves us, as the curtain falls, looking down a 
perspective of the criminal future, 

Pliit aux Dieiix que ce f (it le demier de sea crimes ^ 

we sit spellbound before this remorseless unfoldmg of a 
vicious nature For that is what it is — an unfolding, 
not a development There would be no time withm the 
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twenty-four-hour scheme of French tragedy for the de- 
velopment of a virtuous nature into a criminal one. 
Racme says “I am not representing him as a virtuous 
man, for he never was one In a word, he is a monstre 
nmssant ” The rapid unfoldmg of the monster is ex- 
plained by the sudden concourse of his violent passion 
for Junia with Agrippina’s insistent nagging and Nar- 
cissus’ wily temptings The psychological action of the 
play is made up of the alternating advances of Nero 
toward villainy and his relapses into virtue according as 
he lends an ear to Narcissus or to Agrippina and Burrhus. 

And just there we put our finger on what seems to me 
a relative weakness in the play as compared with An- 
dromaque The sparks which the current of the plot — 
or the dialogue — is constantly emitting in the latter 
play come from the fact that all the characters between 
whom the current passes carry an equal charge of emo- 
tion Now m Britanmcus Nero himself is hea^uly 
charged, but the other personages who converse with 
him — though we know theoretically that they too are 
feeling intensely — too often use an oratorical style, full 
of moral and pohtical argument rather than of direct 
passion This does not apply to the superb duel between 
Nero and Bntannicus in Act III, nor, in general, to the 
interviews between Nero and Narcissus, especially the 
masterly decisive interview in Act IV In the latter 
Racine manages to make us feel, under the reasonings of 
Narcissus — surely worthy of rank with lago as one of 
the two arch-insmuators of literature — the thiobbmg 
of his evil and self-seeking heart I must confess that I 
do not feel these throbbmgs under the well-marshaled 
arguments of Burrhus nor even under those of Agrip- 
pina, grand as this latter figure is in its statuesque way 
As for Bntannicus and Junia, though they come to life 
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occasionally they are admitted to be, on the whole, 
rather conventional figures Correspondmg to this 
lower tension of the psychological action is the relatively 
archaic character of the dialogue In Andromaque 
Racine had developed a wonderfully flexible scheme of 
broken and semi-colloquial dialogue within the frame- 
work of the Alexandrine couplets' In Brrtanmcus he 
reverts, again under the shadow of Corneille, to the older 
forms of the long harangue — Agrippina’s speech to 
Nero in Act IV has over one hundred lines — and of 
stichomythia (the modelmg of the retort in a dialogue 
on the same lines as the speech of the first interlocutor) 

I should be very sorry, however, if, by using several 
times the expression “the shadow of Corneille,” I left 
the impression that the net result of Racine’s gageure 
was the production of an imitation of Corneille I am 
speaking of a cause, not of an effect The general effect 
of the play is not Cornelian, but thoroughly Racinian 
Even Agrippina, the nearest of all Racine’s characters, 
except Mithridates, to the heroic types of the older 
dramatist, is a study in nuances that Corneille would 
have been either incapable or contemptuous of She is 
shown not merely as the ambitious plotter but as the 
mother who resents the loss of her influence over her 
son, not merely as the clever dialectician but as the 
woman liable to imprudent fits of temper Similarly 
Burrhus and Narcissus are much more complex, much 
less tout d^une piece, than such types would be m Cor- 
neille Burrhus’ virtue is mitigated by certain pruden- 
tial considerations. Narcissus is a villain of a subtlety 
and psychological insight never before seen in drama 
outside of Shakespeare 

After these general considerations on Briianmcus, 1 
shall refer to or quote some of the more staking passages 
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of the play, without, however, attempting a continuous 
analysis of the action after the manner of our dissection 
of Andromaque 

The first act is Agrippina’s In two long discussions, 
one with her confidante Albine, and one with Burrhus, 
she complains of the way in which Nero and his advisers 
are treating her, she is particularly alarmed by the news 
of the abduction by Nero of Junia, Bntannicus’ fiancee 
Bntannicus had been jockeyed out of the succession to 
the imperial throne on the death of his father, Claudius, 
by Agrippina’s machinations m behalf of Nero, her son 
by Domitius Ahenobarbus But now Agrippina, in 
order to preserve a sort of balance of power, is support- 
ing the marriage of Britanmcus and Junia against 
Nero’s wishes Agrippina’s speeches arc imposing in 
their metallic Roman gravity and show the ‘‘senten- 
tious” quality of the style at its most striking Here are 
a few of Agrippina’s utterances which, by their quota 
bility, illustrate what I ha\ e just said 

Je le craiiidrais biintot, s il nt ihl craignail pluh (a) 

iJii peu moms tie respect, et plus de toiifiaiK e 
Toua cLs pnsLiits, \l))jne, irnteiit mon dcpit 
Je vois nies lioiineurs croltre, eL Lombtr raon credit (b) 

dernere un \oilp in\isiblt eLprt scute, 

J'ctaii de (L grand corps 1 ame toiitc-puiss.iute (t) 

Et moi qu) hUT It treme ai suivi nics ancctres, 

Moi, fille, fimnif , sa'ur, et niert de vos matt res* (d) 

The second act begins with the fine scene between 
Nero and >Jarcissus containing the justly celebrated 
speech in which the former describes the circumstances 
under which his sudden passion for Junia flamed up 
The description is not only marvelously picturesque in 
itself (it has been compared to a Delacroix painting) — 
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thereby dispelling the idea that Racine's style is always 
abstract — but the importance attached to the influence 
of romantic accessories in the genesis of a love aflau is 
surely very modern Further, the whole aesthetic 
coloring of the passage suggests the Nero who died ex- 
claiming, ‘‘Quails artifex pereo”, certam lines even sug- 
gest discreetly the decadent and the sadist in him The 
piece IS strikmg also for the musical beauty of the verse. 

Narcisae, e’en est fait, Neron est amoureux 
Vous? 

Depuis un moment, mai^ pour toute ma vie 
J’aime, que dia-je aimeri^ J’ldolatre Junie 
Vous Taimez? 

Excite d’un desir cuneux, 

Cette nuit ]e Tai vue arriver dans ces lieux, 

Tnste, levant au ciel ses yeux mo miles de larmes, 

Quj bnUaient au travers des Dambeaux et des armes 
Belle, sans oinements, dans le simple appareil 
D’une beaute qu’on vient d’arracher au sommeil 
Que veux-tu? Je ne sais si cette negligence, 

Les ombres, lea flambeaux, lea cris et le silence, 

Et le farouche aspect de ses fiera ravisaeurs 
Relevaient de ses yeux les timides douceurs 
Quoi qu’il en soit, ravi d’une si belle vue, 

J’ai voulu lui parler, et ma voix s’cat perdue 
Immobile, saisi d’un Jong (^tonnement, 

Je I’ai laisse passer dans son appartement 
J’ai passe dans le mien C’est la que, solitaire, 

De son image en vain ]’ai voulu me distraire 
Trop presente a mes yeux, ]e croyais lui parler 
J’aimais jusqu'a ses pleurs que je faisais couler 
Quelquefois, mais trop tard, je lui demandais gr^ce, 
J’employais les soupirs, et meme la menace 
Voil^ comme, occupe de mon nouvel amour, 

Mes yeux, sans se fermer, ont attendu le jour (e) 

Later in the act comes the almost equally fine scene 
between Nero and Junta m which he declares his mten- 
tion to make her his wife The dissimulation, the steel 
hand under the velvet glove, and the cruel irony of Nero 


Narciase 

Nhon 

JVnrcwje 

JVfo’on 
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are painted in masterly strokes Did the pride of the 
Roman emperors ever blaze forth m such terrifying 
splendor as in the short dialogue where Nero declares 
his plans to the astounded Junia? Junia has ]ust said 
that, in paying court to her, Bntannicus is but following 
Agrippina’s, and therefore, she supposes, Nero’s own 
wishes 

Nhon Ma mere a ses desiems, Madame, et j’ai les mien^ 

Ne parloDs plus ici de Claude et d’Agnppmc, 

Ce n’est point par Icur choix que je me determine 
C’est a mol seiil, Madame, A, repondre de vous, 

Et je vcux de ma mam vous choisir im ^poux 
Junie Ah' Seigneur, songez-vous que toute autre alliance 
Fera honte aux Cesars, auteur de ma naisiance? 

NSron Non, Madame, I’tpoux dorit je vous entretiens 
Peut sans honte assembler vos aieux et les siena 
Voua pouvez, sans rougir, consentir a sa flamme 
Junie Et quel est done. Seigneur, cet epouxi^ 

Nhon Moi, Madame 

Jume Vous^ 

NSron Je vous nommerais, Madame, un autre nom. 

Si ]'en snvaib quelque autre au-dessus de Neron (f) 

Toward the end of this scene Nero adds horror to her 
amazement by announcing a cruel stratagem He has 
told Narcissus to admit Bntannicus to Junia’s presence 
and to leave him under the impression that this inter- 
view has been procured for him without Nero’s knowl- 
edge He now announces to Junia that Bntannicus is 
about to appear before her Her ]oy at this announce- 
ment IS quelled by Nero’s further explanation 

Je pouvais de ces lieiix lui defendre I’entree, 

Mais, Madame, je veux prei^enir le danger 

Oh son ressentimeul le pourrait engager 

Je ne veux point le perdre II vaut mieux que lui-m£me 

Entende son arrtt de la bouche qu’il aime 

Si ses jours vous sent chers, eloignez-Ie de vous, 

Sons qu’il ait aucun lieu de me croire jaloux 
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De son bannissement prenez sur voua TofTense, 

Et soit paj V03 discours, soit par votre silence, 

Du moms par voa froideilra, faites-lui concevoir 
Qu’il doit porter aiUeurs ses vceux et son espoir (g) 

When Junia objects that, even if she could obey Nero m 
her words, her eyes would betray her real feehnga to 
Bntannicus, Nero replies. 

Cache pres de ces heux, je vous verrai, Madame 
Renfermez votre amour dans le fond de votre A,me 
Vou^ n’durez point pour moi de langages secrets 
J’entendra.1 des regards que vous croirez muets 
Et sa perte sera Tinfaillible salaire 

D un geste ou d’un soupir echappe pour lui plaire (h) 

(Note the boldness of expression of the fourth line in the 
above ) 

This scene is not only very dramatic in itself, but it 
ushers in another scene (the interview announced) the 
peculiar intensity of which can be imagined from the 
very way in which it is announced Junia carries out 
Nero’s cruel instructions with great skill She warns 
Bntannicus in these significant, yet noncommittal 
words 

Vous eLes en des lieiix tout pleins de sa puissance 
Cei murs m^me, Seigneur pcuvent avoir des yeux, 

Et jamais I’Empereur n’est absent de ces lieux (i) 

Bntannicus, naturally, misunderstands her attitude and 
goes out heartbroken 

The high-spot of Act III is the superb encounter be- 
tween Nero and Bntannicus While Agrippina and 
Nero are in consultation, Juma escapes to seek Bntan- 
nicus and, finding him, reveals the secret of her strange 
behavior during the recent interview As Bntannicus 
throws himself at her feet in remorse for his misunder- 
standing of her intentions, Nero enters The spirited 
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passage at arms which follows, in which Racine man- 
ages to convey the majesty of a Roman emperor as well 
as the jealousy, the controlled fury, and the arrogance 
of Nero, is largely composed m the archaic form of 
stichoraythia mentioned above, which gives it a flavor 
of the encounter between Don Dicgue and Don Gomez 
in Le Cid But notice what subtle variations Racine has 
introduced into this old mechanism 


NSron 


Jirilanmcus 


Neron 
Itniannicu s 


NSron 


lintannicyj 

NSron 

BritanmcuA 


NSron 


Britannicus 

NSron 

Brttannicus 

NSron 


Prince, continuez des transports bi charmants 
Je conijoife VOS bontcs par aes remercimcnts, 

Madame a vos genouv je viens de le surprendre 
Mais d aurait aussi quclque grAce a me rendre 
Ce lieu Ic favonse, ct ]e \ous y reliens 
Pour lui fariliter de sr doux entretiens 
Je puis mettre a ses pieds ma doulcur ou ma joie 
Partout ou sa bontc consent que je la voic, 

El I’aspect de ces heux oii vous la retenez 
N a nen dont mes regards doivent etre et omits 
El que vous moiitrent ils qui ne vous averlissc 
Qu'il faut qu'on me respecte et que I on m’obeissp? 
11s ne nous onl pas vu 1 un et I’autre clever, 

Moi pour vous obeir, et vous pour me braver, 

Et ne s’attendaient pas, lorsqu’ils nous virent naltre 
Qu'un jour Domitiiis me dut parler cii maltre 
Ainsi par le destin nos voeux sont traverses 
J’obtissaiij alors, et vous obtissez 
fai vous n’avez appris a vous laisser conduire, 

Vous etes jeiine encore, et Ton pent vous insLruire 
Et qui mVn mstruira'^ 

Tout I’Empire a la fois, 

Rome 

Rome met-elle au nombre de vos droits 
Tout te qu ft de cruel I'mjustite et la force, 

I^s emprisomiemcnts, le rapt et le divorce? 

Rome ne porte point scs regards curieux 
Jusque dans des secrets que je cache a ses yeux 
Iinitez son respect 

On sail ce qu’elle en pense 
Elle se tait du moms imitez son silence 
Ainsi Neron commence a nc se plus forcer 
Neron de vos discours commence a se lasser 
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Britanmcus 

N^on 

Britannirus 

NSron 

Britannicus 

Ntron 

Bntanmctis 

Niron 

Brilannwus 

NSron 


Chaciin devait benir le bonheur de son r^gne 
Heiireux ou malheiireux, il suffit qu'ou me croigne 
Je connais mal Junie, ou de tels sentiments 
Ne meriteront pas ses applaudissements 
Du moms, si je ne sais le secret de lui plaire. 

Je sais Tart de punir un rival t6m6raire 
Pour moi, quelque peril qui me puisse accabler, 

Sa seiile inimitie peut me faire trembler 
Souhaitez-la c"est tout ce que je vous pms dire 
Le bonheur de lui plaire est le seul o\i j’aspire 
Elle vous I’a promis, vous lui plairez toujours 
Je ne sais pas du moms ^pier ses discours 
Je la laisse cxpliquer sur tout ce qui me touche, 

Et ne me cache point pour lui fermer la bouche 
Je vous entenda He hien, gardes' (j) 


The famous scene between Agnppma and Nero in 
Act IV, which begins with the mother’s homely and 
patronizing, 

Approchez-vous, Neron, et prencz votre place, (k) 


to the son who has just put her under virtual arrest, and 
which ends with Nero’s apparent yielding to her wishes, 
IS utterly mcapable of illustration by extracts But some 
idea of the snakelike Narcissus at his best (or worst) in 
the last scene of Act IV where he neutralizes the effect 
of Burrhus’ pleadings in the preceding scene may be 
gained from the following fragment Narcissus arrives 
with the news that preparations are complete for the 
poisoning of Bntannicus Note the cool cynicism of his 
first speech, his quick utilization of Nero’s revised de- 
cision to enforce still more strongly his own pomt ol 
view, and the short, sharp struggle with Nero’s con- 
science which he brings to triumphant issue by his 
poisonous allusion to Agrippina’s boastings 

It is impossible to quote the lengthy closing speech of 
the scene, but the psychological subtlety of Narcissus 
IS well illustrated by this fragment 
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Narcwse 

NSron 

Narczsse 

NSron 

Narciase 
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Seigneur, ]’ai tout pr^vu pour une mort si juste 
Le poison est tout pr^t La fomeuse LcKiuste 
A redouble pour moi ses soins officieux 
EUe a fait expirer un esclave a mes yeux, 

Et le fer est moms prompt, pour trencher une vie, 

Que le nouveau poison que sa main me confie 
Narcisse, c’est assez, je reconnais ce soin, 

Et ne souhaite pas que vous alliez plus lorn 
Quoi? pour Britannicus votre haine affaiblie 
Me defend 

Oui, Narcisse, on nous reconcilie 
Je me garderai bien de vous en d^tourner, 

Seigneur, mais il s’est vu tantdt empnsonner 
Cette offense en son coeur sera longtemps nouvelle 
II n’est pomt de secrets que le temps ne r^vele 
II saura que ma mam lui devait presenter 
Un poison que votre ordre avait fait apprfiter. 

Les Dieux de ce dessein puissent-ils le distraire, 

Mais peut-£tre il fera ce que vous n’osez faire 
On repond de son cmur, et je vamcrai le mien 
Et rhymen de Junie en est-il le lien? 

Seigneur, lui faites-vous cncor ce sacrifice? 

C'est prendre trop de soin Quoi qu'il en soit, Narcissc, 

Je ne le compte plus parmi mes ennemis 

Agrippine, Seigneur, se I’etait bien promis 

Elle a repns sur vous son souverain empire 

Quoi done? Qu’a-t-elle dit? Et que voulez-vous dire? 

Elle s’en est vantce assez publiquement 

De quoi? 

Qu’elle n’avait qu’a vous voir un moment 
Qu’a tout ce grand eclat, k ce coiirroux funeste 
On verrait succeder un silence modeste, 

Que vous meme a la paix souscririez le premier, 

Heureiix que sa bont^ daignat tout oublicr (1) 


It IS unnecessary to dwell on Act V Except for the 
effective final line (quoted above), the denouement has 
been usually admitted to be lacking m power and to be 
too long drawn-out It has nothing of the sharp dra- 
matic impact that is so striking m the close of An- 
dromaque 

Bniarimcus was not a success at first This was a 
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great chagrin to Racine, for he considered it, as we have 
seen, one of his most painstaking efforts Yet in his 
second Preface he admits “that its success did not at 
first come up to my hopes “ This is confirmed by the 
testimony of Boursault, who m the opening pages of his 
novel Arthmse et Pohante (1670) has left us a vivid 
account of the play’s first performance We see old 
Corneille “alone in a box” and the members of the 
authors’ cabale scattered about, “for fear of being recog- 
nized ” Boursault reports that all admitted the beauty 
of the verse but criticized severely the action and the 
characters From pointed and bitter references in 
Racine’s first Preface we gather that Corneille had put 
himself at the head and front of this critical offending 
One of the objections that Racine takes up concerns his 
alteration of the ages of Britannicus and Narcissus “I 
should not have spoken of this objection,” he adds, “if 
it had not been made with some heat by a man who has 
taken the liberty to make an emperor reign twenty 
years who reigned only eight ” This is an unmistakable 
reference to Corneille’s Herachus Later on he asks, 
“What would one have to do to satisfy such finicky 
judges? It would be easy, if one were willing to betray 
good sense All that would be necessary would be to 
depart from nature in order to plunge into the fantastic 
for example, represent some drunk hero who would 
fain make his mistress hate him out of pure gayety of 
heart, a Lacedaemonian who is a gieat talker, a con- 
queror who did nothing but utter love-maxims, a woman 
who gave lessons in pride to conquerors These last are 
definite allusions to Corneille’s plays Attila^ Agesilas, 
and Pomj)ee Britannicus had the effect therefore of 
exacerbating the quarrel between Racine and Corneille’s 
party 
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It ia probable that from the reception of hia Bntan- 
nicus Racine concluded that the taste for great political 
discussions was passing away and that he would do 
better to confine himself to the passion of love, which, 
after all, was his forte and which had served him so well 
in Andromaque In Berenice he was to find a way of do- 
mg this and at the same time of preserving a Cornelian 
element 

6 

Behenice, 1670 

None of Racine’s plays has been the subject of so 
much discussion, since its first performance (Novem- 
ber 21, 1670, at the H6tel de Bourgogne) down to the 
present day, as Bcrhiwe This discussion has borne upon 
its origin, its relation to Corneille’s Tite et Berenice, and 
its aesthetic value as a tragedy We must touch, how- 
ever briefly, upon each of these problems 

Racine’s only personal contribution to the study of 
the sources of Berenice is his quotation from Suetonius’ 
Life of Titus at the head of his Preface, “Titus reginam 
Berenicem, cui etiam nuptias pollicitus ferebatur statim 
ab urbe dmiisit invitus mvitam,” followed by this re- 
mark, “This action is very famous in history, and I 
thought it very suitable for the stage, on account of the 
violence of the passions that it could arouse ” Not a 
word about any personal intervention But early in the 
eighteenth century a story made its appearance accord- 
ing to which Henriette d’Angleterre, the Duchesse 
d’Orleans,^^ had suggested to both Racine and Corneille 
(but separately without letting either dramatist into the 
other’s secret) the subject of the play, with the idea of 
starting a competition between them This theory 
seemed to be supported by the fact that, only a week 
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after the premiere of BSrSmce^ a play by Corneille on the 
same subject, entitled Tite et Berenice, was performed 
by Moli^re's troupe (November 28, 1670) Connected 
with this theory was another legend (going back to the 
seventeenth century, however), according to which 
Racine had intended to represent allegorically under 
the names of the Roman emperor and the Jewish queen 
the well-known love affair between Louis XIV and 
Mane Mancini, niece of Cardinal Mazarm, which would 
have ended in marriage if the wishes of the young King 
had not been blocked by the Cardinal himself and Anne 
of Austria, who were planning his union with Maria 
Theresa This hypothesis is borne out (among other 
things) by the line of Berenice, 

Vous §tea empereur. Seigneur, et vous pleurez, 

in her scene with Titus in Act IV, and these in Act V, 

Vous m'aimez, vous me le soutenez 

Et cependaut je pars, et vous me Tordonnez 

which seem to recall Mane Mancmi's words to Louis at 
her final parting with him “Vous m’aimez, vous ^tes 
roi, et ]e pars ” Further accretions to the tradition were 
that the play contained allusions (1) to an affair between 
Henriette herself and Louis, (2) to the liaison between 
the King and Louise de la Valhere 

This tradition is of considerable interest, for, if its 
truth could be established, it would confirm the general 
theory that there is a direct connection between Racine’s 
plays and the life he saw going on around him Un- 
fortunately there seems to be no way of proving or dis- 
proving it, not a single fact is available A plausible 
modern alternative to the eighteenth-century story is 
that one or the other dramatist got wind of his rival’s 
“work in progress” and decided to show that he could 
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do better with the same material But this too remams 
a mere hypothesis 

The main reason for dwelling so long on this insoluble 
question in genetics is that it is not unconnected with 
the aesthetic problem arising from the play Beremce, 
from the time of its first performance until very recently, 
has not had a very “good press”, it has usually been 
classed as Racine’s weakest play The beauty and 
moving power of certain passages have always been 
conceded, but it has been denied any merits as a dra- 
matic construction It has been called a “melodieuse 
faiblesse,” an “elegie dialoguee,” a “pastorale” in 
Roman costume, “un tissu galant de madngaux ” The 
reason for all this belittlement is, of course, the appar- 
ent extreme tenuousness of its plot We seem to have 
here the reduction of plot almost to the vanishing point 
BSTenice seems at first to be nothing but a series of 
scenes, in which the imperial lover and his royal mis- 
tress repeat, over and over, their regrets at parting 
There is obviously no external action, but there does 
not seem to be anything that can properly be called 
psychological action either, the situation does not 
change, even m detail, the separation of the protago- 
nists is settled from the begmnmg and is never in doubt 
The drama seems to be summed up m the old refrain 
which Chapelle quoted when asked his opinion of the 
play 

Marion pleiire, Marion crie, 

Marion vcut qu on la mane 

Now it is clear that, if the subject had been imposed 
on Racine by a royal patroness, he would be less liable 
to criticism for having made the best of a bad job If, 
on the other hand, he chose the subject of his own free 
will because it offered him attractive possibilities, it 
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would seem reasonable — in view of the remarkable 
ability he had shown, not merely as a poet but as a 
dramatist, in previous works — to look a little more 
closely at the plan and see if, after all, it may not have 
a dramatic structure so subtle as to escape notice at 
first Now, if we examine his Preface, in which not a 
hint IS given of the subject’s having been suggested to 
him from outside, we find him stating quite clearly 
that he was attracted by the very simplicity of the 
theme 

It IS not necessary that there should be blood and deaths in a 
tragedy, it is enough that the action should be great, that the actors 
in it should be heroic, that the passions should be stirred m it, and 
that everything in it should radiate that majestic sadness which con- 
stitutes the whole pleasure of tragedy I thought that I could find 
all these characteristics in my subject But what pleased me most 
was that I found it extremely simple 

The rest of Rax^ine’s remarks on this point, I have 
quoted elsewhere 

The fact is that there is a psychological action, a de- 
velopment, an evolution in Berenice^ only, instead of 
consisting in a nexus of forces playing between several 
characters, it takes place — as has been more clearly 
pointed out by M Michaut than by anyone else — 
vnthin the wtnd of one single characteT, Berenice herself 
Titus’ mmd — in spite of some waverings, mainly ex- 
plained by his unwillingness to wound Berenice — is 
essentially made up from the first Antiochus, the only 
other character in the play who counts at all, does not 
change in his attitude toward Titus or Berenice from 
start to finish But Berenice in the first act is a woman 
triumphing under the illusion that Titus has not 
changed his attitude regarding his marriage, in the 
second act, Titus’ reserve and the doubts of her confi- 
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dante are causing her the beginnings of anxiety, in the 
third act her interview with Antiochus brings her face 
to face with the facts, in the fourth act, Titus’ own 
words confirm her worst fears and turn her anxiety into 
despair, in the fifth act, she resigns herself and renounces 
Titus Berhnce is the inner drama of a woman who, on 
the eve of her expected marriage, gradually realizes that 
she IS abandoned by her lover and who, after desperate 
struggles, resigns herself to the situation The sim- 
plicity and boldness of the conception mark Racine out 
as a great dramatic experimenter, but it is perhaps 
hardly correct to call the resultant drama the ideal 
toward which his whole dramatic art tended It would 
be more accurate to call it the extreme logical limit of 
that art, beyond which he could not advance and on 
which he could not establish himself For in fact, as I 
mentioned above and as we shall see in detail presently, 
he reverted immediately to more complex forms of plot, 
and never repeated this experiment in simplification 
The truth is that Berenice is a tour de force, and per- 
haps, if the theory of a competition with Corneille is 
true at all, a gat^eure as much as BritanvKus Racine 
may have said to himself, “I shall not only push my 
idea of simplicity in action to the extreme limit, but I 
shall do so with the same material that Corneille is 
working on — material that is his own province, not 
only in being taken from Roman history, but m that it 
involves the idea of self-mastery, of the victory of duty 
over instinct, and we shall see whether his complexity 
of plot, his intellectual ingenuity, and his characters 
who trample their natural feelings underfoot with pride 
and in triumph will appear more human and interesting 
than my simplicity of action, the naturalness of my 
situation, and my characters who, after desperate 
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struggles, renounce their happiness with broken hearts ” 
As to the practical verdict given by the audiences of 
the time we are in no doubt, it was a triumph for Racine, 
a disaster for Corneille The critical judgment of pos- 
terity will perhaps always be more divided Those who 
attach great importance to the genre in literature, who 
insist that an epic shall be an epic, a novel a novel, and 
a drama a drama, and who dislike the slightest en- 
croachment of one genre upon another's preserves, will 
perhaps always be irritated by the exiguity of the dra- 
matic kernel in this play and by the inevitable passing 
over of pure drama into a sort of dramatic lyric But if 
this sense of the genre weakens, as it shows signs of do- 
ing sometimes, this incomparable threnody of a slowly 
breaking heart, of three slowly breaking hearts, will 
come into its own I^ove frustrated just at the moment 
of its expected consummation has never been expressed 
with such poignancy and truth, yet with such dignity 
and beauty Berenice with her regal pathos and renun- 
ciation is a perfect complement to the more strident 
women in love” of Racine’s other plays Hermione, 
Roxane, Phedre seem to be urged on by Furies or by 
ancestral spirits, in Berenice, passion, however intense, 
IS on a purely human level and breathes a sweet, nos- 
^talgic dignity Berenice, I think, is the touchstone by 
which one can recognize the true lover, the genuine 
initiate of Racine It may not be his most brilliant 
exhibition in the art of walking the dramatic tightrope, 
but it is the most intimate revelation of the inner core 
of his being, of what was beneath the “ferocite,” the 
*‘mechancete,” the psychological cruelty, it is the very 
spirit at last of ‘‘le tendre, le doux Racine” of whom we 
hear so much and see so little Drama turns here for a 
moment into that very song of love which I said a while 
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ago it might have been Racine’s destiny to devote him- 
self to in another age 

It should be added that, though the only continuous 
dramatic development m the play is to be sought within 
the soul of Berenice, rather less than justice is often 
done to the dramatic aspects of the roles of Titus and 
Antiochus It is part of Racine’s subtle art in this play 
that he manages to make these roles at least appear 
dramatic when the actors are on the stage Berenice’s 
comfortmg illusion at the close of Act II that Titus’ 
reserve is explained by jealousy of Antiochus would be 
unmotivated if it had not been for Antiochus’ declara- 
tion of love m Act I Moreover, this declaration of love, 
by the sensitive dignity with which Berenice receives it, 
reveals the security of her belief that she is already al- 
most empress In Act III, too, the scene in which the 
faithful and hopeless lover, Antiochus, is charged with 
the mission of announcing to his beloved her abandon- 
ment by the man she loves is full of dramatic and ironic 
overtones All through the play, the constant raising 
and dashing of Antiochus’ faint but tenacious hopes, 

Tous meg moments ne sont qu’un eternal passa^^e 

De la crainte a Tespoir, de I’espoir a la rage, 

IS thoroughly in keeping with the characteristic Racin- 
ian conception of drama It seems, then that Antiochus 
deserves something a little better than dismissal as a 
vapid soupzrani of the conventional tradition 

It IS, indeed, rather Titus than Antiochus who is weak 
in the purely dramatic sense, for the reason that, unlike 
the two other mam characters, he is never in any real 
uncertainty about the underlying situation What dra- 
matic force he has comes from the contrast between his 
obligation to tell Berenice the unvarnished truth and 
his almost mvincible repugnance to domg so This 
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proved a very difficult situation for Racine to handle, 
and it has to be admitted that he sometimes fails rather 
badly, particularly at what ought to have been one of 
the strongest parts of the play, the scene in Act V where 
Titus makes his long speech to Berenice It is the cul- 
minating moment of the drama, yet the whole passage 
IS cold and ineffective to a surprising degree, and only 
Berenice’s moving speech at the close redeems this weak 
ending to the tragedy 

It IS a curious feature of Berhnce that, whereas in 
most plays — Racine’s or others — the protagonists 
are contrasted in some manner, either m temperament, 
situation, or destiny, here they seem deliberately assim- 
ilated as much as possible to the same mold Berenice, 
Titus, and Antiochus are all three in love, all three 
i noble, all three devoted to duty, all three destined to 
* renounce This reinforcement of a theme, by its being 
played on instruments of similar tone-color but some- 
what varying pitch, reminds us of the methods of cham- 
ber music Racine’s other dramas might be compared 
to orchestral compositions, Berenice is his chamber 
tragedy It is the trio of Renunciation 

The style of Berenice is in keeping with this chamber- 
music character of the play It has not the staccato 
operatic outbursts of Andromaque, nor the rhythmic 
Roman tread of Bntanmeus It is a style of intimate 
passionateness At its best, it is the simplest and, at the 
same time, the most musical style that Racine ever 
wrote If ever a poet raised the language of every day 
to a higher power, without the use of imagery, rhetoric, 
unusual vocabulary, or forced construction, but simply 
by the exquisite modulations of a practised prosodist 
plus the unanalyzable magic of genius, it is Racine in 
Berenice 
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Sometimes the most heartbreaking things are said 
with such unostentatious simplicity that we have to look 
twice to realize the intensity of sorrow beneath the plain 
language Take, for example, the last lines of Titus 
speech to Antiochus, asking him to accompany Berenice 
back to Palestine 

Adieu ne quittez point ma pnncesse, ma reine. 

Tout ce qui dt mon ccEur fut I’linique desir, 

Tout ce que j’aimerai jiisqu’au dernier soupir, (a) 

or these from his speech to Paulin before his interview 
with Antiochus 

J’atUnds Antiochus pour lui recommander 
Ce depfit precieiix que je ne puis garder (b) 

or Titus’ words regarding Berenice, 

Je lui dois tout, Paulin Recompense cruelJe^ 

Tout ce que je lui doia va rttomber sur elle 
Pour pnx de tant de gloire et dc tant de vertus, 

Je lui dirai “Partez, ct ne me voyez plus ” (c) 

or Berenice’s parting words to Antiochus 

Sur Titus et sur moi regie? votre conduitc 
Je Taime, ]e le fuis Titus m'aimc, il me quitte (d) 

The play is a veritable anthology of poetical expres- 
sions of the various moods of love, from rapturous ad- 
miration and ]oy m possession through silent devotion 
to doubts, anxiety, reproach, and even anger, though 
the dominant note in this play is that of tendre^fse, the 
fiercer aspects of jealous}, and fury being left to other 
tragedies 

At the close of Act I, Phtnice, the confidante of 
Berenice, tries to warn her against overconfidence in 
her coming marriage Berenice replies with a famous 
speech, notable as one of the few passages of picturesque 
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description m Racine (cf the Sack of Troy passage in 
Andromaqiie, Nero’s description of his first vision of 
Junia in Bntannicus), but even more notable for the 
way in which this description is made to seem an out- 
burst of eloquence natural in Berenice’s state of exalted 
adoration (the references are to the ceremony of deifi- 
cation of Titus’ recently deceased father, Vespasian) 

Le temps n’est plus, Phenice, ou je pouvais trembler 
Titus m’aime, il peut tout il n’a plus qu’a parler 
II verra le Senat m’apporter ses hommages, 

Et le peuple de fleurs couroniier ses images 
De cette nuit, Phenice, as-tu vu la splendeur? 

Tes yeux ne sont-ils pas tous plems de sa grandeur? 

Ces flambeaux, ce blicher, cette niiit enflammee, 

Ces aigles, ces faisceaux, ce peuple, cette arm^, 

Cette foule de rois, ces consuls, ce Senat, 

Qm tous de mon amant empruntaient leur eclat, 

Cette pourpre, cet or que rehaussait sa gloire, 

Et ces lauriers encor temoins de sa victoire, 

Tous ces yeux qu’on voyait venir de toutes parts 
Confondre sur lui seul leurs avides regards 
Ce port majestueux, cette douce presence 
CieP avec quel respect et quelle complaisance 
Tous les coeurs en secret I’assuraicnt de leur foi’ 

Parle peut-on le voir sans penser comme moi 
Qu’en quelque obscunte que le sort Tedt fait naltre, 

Le monde, en le voyant, eilt reconnu son maitre? (e) 

Antiochus’ lines describing his sense of desolation 
when Berenice left Palestine to follow Titus to Rome 
have often been admired for the terse picturesqueness 
of the phrase ‘TOrient desert,” expressing the dreari- 
ness of the familiar scene when the beloved object no 
longer inhabits it 

Rome vous vit, Madame arriver avec lui 
Dans rOnent desert quel devmt mon ennui* 

Je demeurai longtemps errant dans Ccsaree, 

Lieux charmants ou mon cgbut vous avait adoree (f) 
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Titus’ lines on Berenice’s feelings for him, 

Ellle passe ses jours, Faulin, sans nen pretendre 

Que quelque heure a me voir, et le reste a m’attendre, (g) 


are balanced by those on his own feelings for her, 

Knfin tout ce qu’Amour a de ncEuds plus puissants, 

Doux reproches, transports sans cesse rcnaissants, 

9om de plaire sans art, crainte toujours nouvelle, 

Beauts, gloire, vertu, je trouve tout en elle 
Depuis cmq ans entiers chaque jour je la vois, 

Et crois toujours la voir pour la premiere fois, (h) 

and are confirmed by Berenice herself 

Un soupir, un regard, un mot de votre bouche, 

Voila rambition d’un cceur comme le mien (i) 

The pathos of conscious self-deception about one’s 
lover finds apt expression in Berenice’s cry to Ph^mce 
after her desperate efforts to disbelieve Antiochus’ 
revelation 

Ne m'abandonne pas dans I’etat ou je suis 

Helas ' pour me tromper je fais ce que je puis (j) 

When at last the news is announced that Titus is coming 
to see Berenice in person and Phenice says, 

Laissez-moi relever cls \oiles detaches, 

Et ces cheveux epars dont vos yeiix sont caches, 

Souffrez que de vos pleiirs je rtparc 1 outrage, (k) 

Berenice replies in a line of simple pathos and reproach- 
fulness, 

Laisse, laisse, Phenice, il verra son ouvrage (1) 


The most famous passage in the play is undoubtedly 
that which Berenice utters m Act IV, scene 5 — the 
whole scene is one of Racine’s masterpieces — after 
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Titus has said he must consider primarily his duty as 
monarch now, 

Mais il ne s'agit plus de vivre, il faut regner (m) 

At first Berenice answers m anger, 

He bien' regncz, cruel, contentez votre gloire 

Je n’ccoute plus rien, et pour jamais, adieu (n) 

Then, as she utters the words ‘^pour ]amais,” their full 
significance dawns upon her and, in a softened, pleading 
voice she sings this lovely song of parting 

Pour jamais^ Ah* Seigneur, songez-voua en vous-m6me 
Combien ce mot cruel est affreux quand on aime? 

Dans un mois, dans un an, Lomment souffrirons-noiis. 
Seigneur, que tant de mers me aeparent de yous? 

Que le jour recommence, et que le jour fmisse. 

Sans que jamais Titus puisse voir Derenice, 

Sans que de tout le jour je puisse voir Titus ^ 

Mais quelle est mon erreur, et que de soins perdus* 

L’mgrat de mon depart console par avance, 

Daignera-t-il compter les jours de mon absence? 

Ces jours si longs pour moi lui sembleront trop courts (o) 

The play, like Andromaque, and unlike BTiianmcus, 
had a resounding success But the usual crop of criti- 
cism and controversy came up We have quoted Cha- 
pelle’s epigram above Saint-Evremond objected to 
Titus’ pushing grief to the point of despair In 1673 
appeared in Utrecht a parody on Racine and Corneille 
together, entitled Tite et Titus ou les Berenices But the 
mam critical document is the Critique de Berenice by 
the Abbe de Villars (better known as the author of the 
Comte de Gahahs, which spread the Rosicrucian doc- 
trine of the sylphs and salamanders) , the Abbe’s mam 
objection is that Titus, Berenice, and Antiochus push 
passion to ridiculous extremes unworthy of their rank 
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This critique is the “libelle** that provoked Racine to 
such withering scorn in his Preface to BST6mce No- 
where does he give his critics such a slating To what 
extremes of irritation criticism could drive Racine is 
shown by the fact that his temper prevented him from 
reading his critic correctly, he twice accuses him of 
errors which De Villars never made He also replies to 
those who were already attacking his play for its exces- 
sive simplicity, which seemed to violate “the rules of 
the drama ” Yet he says that these same critics admit 
that the play moved them “What more do they want? 
I beg them to think highly enough of themselves not to 
believe that a play which moves them and gives them 
pleasure can be absolutely contrary to the rules The 
mam rule is to please and move ’* Yet, as I noted above, 
he never again wrote a play of such extreme simplicity 

7 

Batazet, 1672 

No two plays of Racine form a greater contrast than 
Berenice and its successor Baja-M (probably performed 
for the first time at the Hotel de Bourgogne on Jan- 
uary 5, 1672) The former is the last word m simplicity 
of action, the latter presents one of Racine’s most com- 
plex plots The former is perhaps best appreciated in 
the study, the latter is essentially an acting drama The 
former avoids, as Racine points out m hi'^ Preface the 
“blood and death” conception of tragedy and aims only 
at an effect of "majestic sadness”, the latter strews the 
stage with corpses at the close after the manner of the 
Elizabethans The former is written m a style which 
seems to be the quintessential music of the French 
language, the latter, m its most characteristic passages, 
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has a laconic abruptness unlike anything else in 
Itacme The former is an expression of “le tendre, 
le doux Racine the latter is a volcanic eruption of 
“ferocite 

The scene is laid in seventeenth-century Turkey 
This must seem surprising to those who associate with 
the term classical tragedy” an exclusively Greek or 
Roman background The latter was, mdeed, the fa- 
vorite storehouse for plots and characters, but it was 
far from bemg the only one Many of the best-known 
French tragedies of the seventeenth century had their 
scenes laid in modern European countries, and fre- 
quently the period of the action was almost contempo- 
rary; examples are Rotrou’s Venceslas (Poland), Thomas 
Corneille’s Comte Essex (England), and Pierre Cor- 
neille’s Le Cid itself (Spam) Turkish subjects par- 
ticularly had been favorites ever since the middle of the 
sixteenth century This was very natural at a time 
when Turkey, at the very zenith of her power, loomed 
not merely as a remote Oriental country but as one of 
the dominant nations of Europe Only a decade after 
Bajazet the Turkish penetration of Central Europe was 
to reach its high-water mark at Vienna (1683) Only 
two years before Bajazet a magnificent and by no means 
over-deferential Turkish embassy had revealed the 
splendor and pride of the Orient to the court of 
Louis XIV and to the citizens of Pans Turkey, 
therefore, had for the people of Racine’s time a double 
fascination, that of exoticism and actuahte Drama 
had already reflected this enhanced interest in the 
“Turkish ceremony” of Mohere’s Le Bourgeoxs Gen- 
tilhomme (1670) 

Histones of Turkey abounded in the seventeenth 
century, and doubtless Racine was familiar with more 
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than one of these, probably especially with the transla- 
tion from Ricaut’s history in English He himself tells 
us in his Preface that the story he relates is not m any 
“printed history,” but that he got it from M de Nan- 
touillet, who in his turn got it directly from M de Cesy, 
French ambassador in Constantinople (1618-1641), who 
had learned all the details of Bajazet’s death on the 
spot and who even claimed to have seen the unfortunate 
prince walking in the Seraglio grounds Segrais had 
published in 1657 a story, Flortdon, ou V amour ’impru- 
dent^ based apparently on similar material, and despite 
Racine’s statement about the story’s not being in any 
printed history, it has usually been supposed that 
Segrais furnished him at least with the name and figure 
of Acomat The denouement has been taken sometimes 
to allude to the murder of Monaldeschi by order of 
Christine, former queen of Sweden, at Fontainebleau 
in 1657 

We have seen above that seventeenth-century critics 
were more concerned with what we call local color than 
IS often supposed Bajazet is an excellent case m point 
No doubt Roxane did not wear trousers or veil on the 
stage of the Hotel de Bourgogne Yet Racine shows 
great concern about preserving the subtler, more psy- 
chological aspects of atmosphere He says in his first 
Preface “I have made a particular point of changing 
nothing in the manners or customs of the nation,” and 
adds that he had consulted M de la Haye, successor of 
M de Cesy in the embassy at Constantinople, on all 
points regarding Turkish matters Yet he failed to 
satisfy his contemporaries — or, at least, those who 
were inclined to look for faults in his works — as we 
shall see presently 

The story of the play is briefly as follows During the 
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absence of the Sultan Amurat (Murad) at the aiege of 
Bagdad m 1638, the Grand Vizier, Acomat, conceives a 
scheme for marrymg the Sultan’s brother, Bajazet, to the 
Sultana Roxane, and putting him on the throne Before 
hia departure for war, the Sultan had left an order with 
Roxane to have his brother slam But Acomat contrives 
to have Roxane and Bajazet meet Roxane is seized with 
a violent passion for Bajazet, and Bajazet, learning 
from Acomat that Roxane’ s favor is his only chance for 
life, allows Roxane to proceed under the impression that 
he responds to her love Bajazet, however, is already 
in love with Atalide, a princess of the blood Atalide, m 
order to save her lover’s life, also dissembles to Roxane, 
consenting to act as a screen or go-between for the love 
of Roxane and Bajazet Bajazet and Atalide are also 
dissembling to Acomat, whose intention is to marry 
Atalide himself Out of this situation arise the incidents 
of the play These center mainly around Roxane’s 
growing suspicion of the good faith of Bajazet and 
Atalide, and her resulting jealousy and anger The play 
ends with the murder of the two lovers by Roxane’s 
order, on her discovery of the deception practised on 
her, and of Roxane herself at the hands of Orcan, an 
emissary of the Sultan Acomat escapes as the Sultan 
approaches Constantinople 

It will be obvious that such a plot provides the con- 
tinuous physical excitement which makes for practical 
success on the stage, and Racine makes the most of his 
opportunities, thereby obtaining almost melodramatic 
effects, as, for example, where Roxane shows Bajazet 
his own letter to Atalide declarmg their love But this 
very use of letters, discovered by accident on persons 
temporarily unconscious, is in itself a declension from 
the ideal of purely psychological action as exemplified 
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m Andramaque Furthermore, the excitement in Bajazet 
IS much more dependent on physical action that takes 
place off the stage, the going and coming of messengers 
between Constantinople and Bagdad, the doings of the 
Sultan himself at Bagdad, the dread of his return, etc 
In other words, in Bajazet we feel for the first time that 
the purity of Racine’s conception of psychological 
drama is becoming clouded 

Moreover, the plot has the unfortunate effect of put- 
ting the characters with whom we are supposed to sym- 
pathize most in a very equivocal position Bajazet and 
Atalide are lying to both Roxane and Acomat through- 
out the play, and all Racine’s art is unable to make us 
oblivious to the fact Not only that but there is some- 
thing extremely unpleasant about Atalide’s compla- 
cency in acting as a blind for her lover’s supposed wooing 
of Roxane and her actual urging of him to lead Roxane 
into deception The complex emotional situation re- 
sulting has more than a suggestion of the artificialities 
of Quinault’s plays, though Racine, as a psychologist, is 
able to make more effective use of it Another defect 
of these two important characters is that, in spite of 
Racine’s boasted attempt to observe Oriental manners, 
they are pure seventeenth-century French types There 
is nothing Turkish about them As for Acomat, he is an 
original and striking study in the Oriental intriguer, un- 
fortunately, though he is the original mainspring of the 
plot, he is not closely integrated with the psychological 
action 

The play as a work of art rests on the granite figure of 
Roxane She is one of Racine’s greatest and most orig- 
mal creations Usually his feminine figures, even the 
most passionate, are remarkable for their variability 
and subtlety Roxane, m feeling, thought, and speech, 
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IS all simplicity and directness Voltaire called her ‘‘a 
statue of Phidias”; the modem reader is more likely to 
think of one of those Paleolithic women carved by 
Epstem She is a primitive creature of blood and lust, 
a more hard-bitten and tight-lipped sister of Clytem- 
nestra and Lady Macbeth Seldom does she indulge in 
self-pity, her fury does not spend itself in words, it is 
laconic and gives orders of life and death She makes 
love, it has been said, ‘‘with a dagger in her hand ” 
Here, at least, Racine seems to have seized the very 
spirit of the Orient 

The force of this play is hardly communicable by 
quotations There are no “purple patches” and few 
Imes that do not lose their point by separation from 
their context But a hint of its peculiar flavor may be 
found in some of Roxane’s laconic utterances 

Expressing her distrust of Atalide’s protestation of 
Ba]azet*s love for the Sultana, she says she must hear 
the truth from his own lips 

Je veux que devant moi sa Louche et son visage 
Me decouvrent &on cceur, sans me laisser d’ombragc (a) 

Confronting Bajazet, she proposes their immediate 
marriage When he makes excuses for not acceding, she 
threatens to carry out the Sultan’s order to murder him, 
then, suddenly, her love for him comes rushing back, 
and she pleads with him to save himself 

Dans ton perfide sang je puis tout expicr, 

Et ta mort suffira pour me justifier 

N’en doute point, j’y cours, et, des ce moment meme 

Eajazet, ecoutcz, je sens quc je vous aime 

Vous voua perdcz Gardez de me laisser sortir, 

Le chemin est encore ouvert an repentir 
Ne desesperez point une amante en furie 
S il m'echappait un mot, c'est fait de votre vie (b) 
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All her ferocity breaks forth when, seeing Atahde 
faint on a false announcement that Bajazet is to be 
slam, she suspects the love of the two 

Je saurai le siirprendre avec son Atalide, 

Et d’un meme poignard les imissant tous deux, 

I^s pcrcer 1 un et I’autre, et moi-mcme apres eux (c) 

When, through the discovery of the letter, she learns 
the whole truth, she begins devising Oriental cruelties 
She will show the dead Bajazet to Atalide 

Toi, Zatime, retiens ma nvale en ces heax 

Qu'il [Bajazet] n’ait en cxpirant que ses tris pour adieux 

Qu’elle soil cependant fidelement servie 

Prendfl som d’eJIe ma liaine a besom de sa vie 

Ah* SI pour son amant facile a s’attcndrir, 

La peur de son trepas la fit presque mounr, 

Quel suTcroSt de vengeance ct de douceur nouvelle 
De le montrer bientot p^ile et mort dcvant elle, 

De voir sur cet objet ses regards arr6l^;s 
Me payer les plaisirs que je Itiir ai pretes • (d) 

The schie dfaire of the play (Act V, sc 4) is the final 
interview between Boxane and Bajazet, where, after 
showing him the letter found on Atalide, she gives him 
his last chance m the following awful dialogue He must 
marry her at once, after first witnessing the dying ago- 
nies of Atahde 

Roxane Pour la dpniitre fois, veux-tu vivrc et regner? 

J’ai Tordre d’Amurat, et je pui^ t y soustraire 
Mais tu n’as qu un moment parlc 
Bajazet Que f aut-il f aire ^ 

Roxane Ma nvale est ici &uis-moi sans differcr, 

Dans les mams des muets viens la voir expirer 
Et libre d’un amour a ta gloire funeste, 

Vieiis m ’engager ta foi le temps fera le reate 
Ta gr^e est a ce pnx, si tu veux Tobtenir (e) 

When he replies with horror and indignation, she sends 
him to his doom with one terrible cry 
Sortez * 
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If there can be anything more ferocious than the close 
of this scene, it is the inhuman irony of Roxane’s reply 
to Atalide, when the latter pleads a moment later for 
Bajazet’s life, promising to slay herself 

Roiane Je lie meriLe un bi grand sacrifi.ce 

Je me connais, Madame, et je me fais justice 
Loin de vous i^eparer, je pretends aujourd’hui 
Par dea niEuda eternela vous mur avec lui 
Vous jouirez bientot de son aimable vue (f) 

We have a very prompt report on the success of 
Bajazei Writing to her daughter on Januaiy 13, 1672 
(just a week after the premiere) j Mme de Sevign^ says 
‘‘Racine has written a play called Bajazet^ which is 
drawing crowds M de Tallard says it is as far 

above Corneille’s plays as Corneille’s are above Boyer’s, 
that’s what you call praising’” She had not yet seen it 
for herself, when she did, like a good Cornelian, she 
made considerable reservations When the play ap- 
peared in print, these reservations became more marked, 
not only is the character of Bajazet “glace,” but the 
stock objection of contemporary criticism appears 
“The manners of the Turks are not well observed ” 
Besides, “The denouement is not well prepared, one 
doesn’t enter into the reasons for this great butchery ” 

A remark of Corneille himself seems to be the origin of 
the charge of poor local color According to Segrais, 
Corneille, who happened to be near him at a perform- 
ance of Bajazet, said to him “I’d take good care not to 
say it to anyone but you, because they’d say I was speak- 
ing out of jealousy, but, notice, there isn’t a single char- 
acter in Bajazet who has the sentiments he ought to 
have, that people do have m Constantinople, they 
all have, under a Turkish costume, the sentiments 
people have right here in France ” (What can be said 
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for and against this view we have indicated above,) And 
so Bajazetf too, added its mite to the Comeille-Racme 
controversy 


H 

Mithridate, 1673 

In so far as a play by Racine can be Cornelian, Mitkri- 
date (first performed at the Hotel de Bourgogne at an 
unidentified date, probably the sixth or the thirteenth, 
in January 1673) is the most Cornelian of all Racine’s 
tragedies He probably wrote it with the determination 
to win a final victory over Corneille on the latter’s own 
ground The gageure that he had not quite succeeded 
in winning, from the point of view of popular taste, with 
Brztannicus^ he would essay once more This intention 
is rather confirmed by the fact that the plot of Mithri- 
date bears m some respects a close resemblance to the 
plot of Corneille’s NicomMe The result this time was a 
complete success Racine seems to have regarded this 
demonstration as final, for he never again wrote a pla\ 
which suggested competition with the older dramatist 
The fact that, almost on the very day that Mithridate 
appeared, Racine took his seat beside Corneille in the 
French Academy, may have something to do with his 
decision to bring this long-standing rivalry to a close 

There are several kings of antiquity called Mithri- 
dates Racine’s hcio is Mithridates VJ, king of Pontus 
m Asia Minor, who died m 63 b c He was one of the 
fiercest enemies that Rome ever had His undying 
hatred of Rome and his grandiose plan for invading 
Italy and attacking the empire at its very heart single 
him out as an ideal Corneille figure Yet he had other 
characteristics which Racine was better fitted than 
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Corneille to bring out Racme has well defined m his 
Preface the complexity of the portrait he was attempt- 
mg ‘‘I have inserted (in my tragedy) everything that 
could bring out the character and sentiments of this 
monarch, I mean his violent hatred of the Romans, his 
great courage, his subtlety, his powers of dissimulation, 
and finally that jealousy which was so natural to him, 
and which so often cost his mistresses their lives ” It is 
not so certain that the histone Monime — one of the 
numerous women he loved- — was a similarly heroic 
type; but the Monime of Racine is an exquisite blend of 
the Racinian and the Cornelian type She has all the 
sensibility and grace of the one, the sense of duty and 
the firm will of the other Racine was not always suc- 
cessful in making this union of qualities convincing and 
lifelike, as we have had occasion to point out, Monime 
is to be grouped with Andromaque as one of his few 
virtuous and self-disciplined heroines who can bear com- 
parison with his wild and criminal amoureuses 

The other two front-line characters of the play 
are Pharnace and Xiphares, the sons of Mithndates, 
but they are conventional figures, Xiphares being still 
another specimen of the gallant young soupvrant Phar- 
nace is pro-Roman, Xiphares inherits his father’s stead- 
fast hatred for the world-conquerors When the play 
opens, the belief is general that Mithndates has been 
killed in battle Under these circumstances Pharnace 
proposes to marry Monime, promised by her parents to 
Mithridates Now Monime loves neither Mithndates 
nor Pharnace, but Xiphares, though in her obedience to 
her parents she has never let him know the fact The 
two brothers now learn that they both seek the hand of 
Monime Monime also learns from Xiphares that he 
loves her Suddenly, at this juncture, Mithndates ap- 
pears The rumor of his death had been spread by the 
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Wily old Oriental monarch himself , to mislead the 
Romans and also, perhaps, to test his sons The rest of 
the play is taken up with the study of his jealousy and 
his ruses to find out the truth But he overplays his 
hand In his attempt to elicit from Monime her real 
feebngs for Xiphares, he pretends to her that he has 
renounced his own claims on her and that he contem- 
plates marrying her to the latter Momme, distrustful 
at first, is at last taken in by his apparent straightfor- 
wardness, and confesses her love, only to realize too 
late, by the expression that comes over Mithridates’ 
face, that she has been deceived But the discovery that 
he has tried to trick her releases her from her feel mg of 
obligation to him, and when he comes to take her to the 
altar she refuses to marry him despite all his threats 
Mithridates goes away baffled. These scenes, which are 
the central ones in the play, are among the finest and 
most original that Racine ever conceived The play 
ends somewhat conventionally with the dying Mithri- 
dates giving his blessing to the marriage of Momme 
with Xiphares 

It will be seen from this summary that the play bears 
some resemblance m its love plot to its predecessor, 
Bajazet In both plays a cruel, despotic Oriental poten- 
tate — Roxane is virtually one during the Sultan’s ab- 
sence — tries by cajolery and threats to impose his or 
her love on a younger person and is thrown into jealous 
furies by the discover}'^ that the loved person secretly 
loves elsewhere There is in both plays an atmosphere 
of dissimulation and latent terror, and they have often 
been classed together as Racine’s two “Oriental” trage- 
dies They also resemble each other in that the love 
intrigue is combined with action of a political and mili- 
tary kind such as Corneille delighted in The difference 
is that, whereas in Bajazei the love theme of Roxane, 
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Bajazet, and Atalide stands out prominently from its 
framework of Acomat’s plotting against the distant 
Sultan, in Miihndate the grandiose ambitions and the 
frustrated heroism of the central figure are not over- 
shadowed by the story of his love for Monime and his 
jealousy of his sons In fact, the finest thing about this 
great, though somewhat neglected play, is the way in 
which Racine makes us feel the double tragedy of this 
heroic old lion, his discovery that the young woman he 
loves cannot return his love, just at the moment when 
his final, disastrous defeat at the hands of the Romans 
makes him crave some emotional compensation 

Mithridaie is even more difficult than Ba'jazet to illus- 
trate by quotation, especially as regards the character 
of Monime Some idea, however, of the felicity of ex- 
pression with which Racine dowers this character may 
be had from lines such as those in which she refuses 
Pharnace’s proposal of marriage on the ground that she 
cannot marry an ally of Rome 

Je n ai pour mt venger iii iaceptrc ni sold/its 
Enfin, ]e n’ai qii’iin cceur Tout ce que ]e puis faire, 

C est de gj-rder la foi que je dois A mon pere (a) 

As for Mithndates himself, the greatness of accent 
which marks all his utterances, even in his anger and 
jealousy, may be illustrated by the following passage 
from his first interview with Monime, where his disap- 
pointment and irritation at Monime’s reserved welcome, 
his humiliation over his defeat, his irrepressible pride 
and his yearning for her sympathy, all combine with a 
latent note of menace 

Ainsi, prete a subir un joug qui vous oppnme, 

Vous n aJlez a I’aiitel que comme une vjctime 
Et moi, tyran d’uii ccEur qui ae refuse au mien, 

M^mc cn voui posstdant ]e ne \ oua devrai nen 
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Ah* Madame, est-ce la de quoi me sati.sfaire? 

Faut-il que deaormais, renonjaiit a vous plaire 
Je ne pretende plus qua vous tyranniseri' 

Mes malheurs, en un mot, me font-ils mepnser? 

Ah ’ pour tenter encor de nouvelles conqu^tes, 

Quand je ne verrais pas de routes toutes prates, 

Quand le sort ennemi m’aurait jete plus has, 

Vaincu, persecute, sans secours, sans Etats, 

Errant de mers en mers, et moms roi que pirate, 

Conservaut piour tous hicns le nom de Mithridate, 

Apprenez que suivi d’un liom si glorieux, 

Partout de ruiiivers j’attacherais les yeux, 

Et qu’il n est point de rois, s’lls sont dignes de l’£tre, 

Qui, sur le trone assis, n’envjassent peut-ttre 
Au-dessus de leur gloire uii naufrage tleve, 

Que Rome et quarante ans ont a jieiiic aclicvc 

Et puisqu’il fauL enfin que ]e sois v’^otre epoux, 

N’etait-il pas plus noble, et plus digne de vous, 

De joindre a ll devoir votre propre suffrage, 

D’opposcr voLre estime aii destin qui m’outrage, 

Et de me rassurer, eii flatlant ina douleur 
Contre la defiance attarhec au malheuri^ 

He quoir^ N’avoz-voiis neii, IVtadame a me rtpondre? 

Tout mon empressc merit ne serL qu a vous cunfondre 
Vous demeurtz muettc rt loin Uc me parler, 

Je vois, malgrc vos soins, \os pleurs prets a couler (b) 

I Wish I could quote the whole driUiu-tic scene in 
which the old king tricks Monirne 1 shall give the be- 
ginning, a well-known passage 

Mxihndaie Enfin, j ouvre Ics yeux, et jt nu fais justice 
C*est faire a \os btautes un tristc sacrifice 
Que de vous presenter, Madainr , avec ma foi. 

Tout Tage et Ic malheur que je tralne avec moj 
Jusqu'ici la fortune et la victoire mcmes 
Cachaienl mes cheveux blatics sous trente diodcmes 
Mais ce temps-la n'est plus Je regnais et je fuis 
Mes ans se sont accrus, mes lionneurs sont detruits, (c) 

and the closing dialogue 

Momme Ce fils victorieux que vous favorisez, 

Cette vivante image en qiu vous vous plaisez. 
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Get ennemi de Rome, et cet autre vous-m^me, 

Enfin ce Xiphares que vous voulez que j'aime 
Vous Taimez? 

Si le sort ne m’etit donnee i vous, 
Mon bonheur dependait de Tavoir pour dpoux 
Avant que votre amour m’e^t envoy^ ce gage. 

Nous nous aimions Seigneur, vous changez de visage 
Non, Madame, iJ suffit Je vais vous I’envoyer 
Allez I^e temps est cher II le faut employer 
Je vois qu’a m’obeir vous §tes disposee 
Je suis content 
Momme [en s^pn allant] O cieP me serais-]e abusce? (d) 

The lines in which the dying Mithndates hands over 
Monime to his son Xiphares, who has beaten back the 
Roman attack, are, in their majestic pathos, perhaps 
the finest expression of his “grande ^me trompee’' 

A mon fils Xiphares je dois cette fortune 
11 epargne a ma mort leur presence importune 
Que ne puis-je payer ce seivice important 
De tout ce que mon trfine eut de plus 6clatant' 

Mais vous me teiiez lieu d’empire, de couronne, 

Vous seule me restez souffrez que ]e vous donne, 
Madame, et tous ces vceux que j’exigeais de vous, 

Mon ccEur pour Xiphares vous les demande tous (e) 

The play had, as we have seen, a great success It was 
one of Louis XIV’s favorite tragedies and was frequently 
performed at Versailles, Saint-Germam, Fontainebleau, 
Saint-Cloud, etc It is said to have been also highly 
esteemed by Charles XII of Sweden and Prince Eugene 
of Savoy Its popularity decreased somewhat in the 
nineteenth century 

9 

Iphigenie, 1674 

After M^thridaie, Racine — his long struggle to ob- 
tain recognition as the equal of Corneille crowned with 
success m the theater and with a seat in the Academy — 


Miihndate 

Momme 


Alxlhridate 
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returns to that communion with the Greek tragic muse 
which had been his delight as a schoolboy and out of 
which had sprung his first stage play, La Thehaide Ills 
last two ‘^profane” plays are based on tragedies of 
Euripides, his favorite among ancient dramatists The 
popularity of these two plays, plus the mistaken idea 
that AndroTnaque is also a Euripidean imitation, is no 
doubt responsible for the view of Racine as mamly a 
French adapter of Greek drama As a matter of fact, 
some recent writers on Racine have inclined to regard 
this turning to Greek models, after a long period of en- 
tirely original invention, as a sign of ebbing creative 
power and as a prelude to his imminent retirement from 
the dramatic field In this connection the following 
rather curious fact is worth noting In the Preface to 
BerSnice, Racine extolled “that simplicity of action 
which was so much to the liking of the ancients,” and 
in the play itself he gave a striking exemplification of it 
Now, one might expect that, when he turned to model- 
ing his plays immediately on Greek originals, he would 
make a particular point of preserving their simplicity of 
plot On the contrary, both in IphzgSme and in PhedrCy 
we find him complicating as much as possible the simple 
situation given m Euripides Yet, if this growing de- 
pendence on plot for the interest of his plays tempts us 
to take it as an intimation of the weakening of his 
powers of characterization, we are brought up against 
the fact that, according to universal judgment, the most 
remarkable of all his creations is the title role in Phedre 
The problem, it must be admitted, is one difficult to 
settle Yet the study of Iphigeme, as well as of Phedre, 
may throw some light on it 

Iphigeme was first performed under circumstances of 
unusual splendor in the Orangene at Versailles on 
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August 18, 1674, as part of the celebration m honor of 
Louis XIV’s return from the conquest of Franche- 
Comte A description of the time tells of the **long 
grassy avenue,” “the fountain-basins of white marble 
with gilded Tritons,” “the great orange-trees and pome- 
granate-trees, mingled with porcelain vases filled with 
flowers,” “the great crystal candelabras,” etc , which 
formed the most suitable setting imaginable for what 
has been called the most lom^-quatoTzien of all Racine’s 
tragedies Iphighne was not presented to the citizens of 
Pans until the following winter The exact date of its 
first performance at the Hotel de Bourgogne cannot 
be determined, it was probably some time m January 
1675. 

Racine’s play is based on Euripides’ Iphigema at 
AuIia, many lines, and indeed whole passages, are al- 
most directly translated from the Greek tragedy The 
subject of the latter is, of course, the sacrifice of Iphi- 
genia, the daughter of Agamemnon, on the altar of 
Diana, in order that the goddess may grant favorable 
winds to carry the Greek fleet to Troy The play de- 
picts the struggles of Agamemnon between love and 
duty, the indignation of Clytemnestra, the chivalrous 
aid offered by Achilles, and, above all, the pathetic 
shnnkmgs of Iphigema before her awful fate and her 
noble resignation to dying for her country Character- 
istically Eunpidean effects of pathos are attained by the 
introduction of Orestes, the infant brother of Iphigema, 
pleading “by his silence” for his sister There is no real 
love story, Achilles, who has never met Iphigema be- 
fore, consents out of chivalry, not love, to defend her if 
necessary, since Agamemnon, by his ruse for gettmg 
Clytemnestra to bring Iphigema to Aulis, has implicated 
him in the affair The play ends with the miracle by 
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which Iphigenia is snatched away in a cloud from the 
altar by the goddess, and a hmd is found bleeding to 
death in her place 

The tastes and prejudices of the time made it neces- 
sary to alter this Greek substratum in certam particu- 
lars Children could not at this time appear on the 
stage in French tragedy, so the infant Orestes had to be 
eliminated A love story was necessary, so Iphigenia 
and Achilles are represented as ha^'Jng been betrothed 
for some time, and Enphile, Achilles’ captive, is made 
to love the hero also, thus developing Racine’s favorite 
theme of jealousy The actual sacnhce of Iphigenia was 
barred as too horrible, and Euripides’ device of the 
miracle as too incredible, for a LScvcnteenth-century 
audience, so Racine devised a most ingenious denoue- 
ment by havmg Enphile turn out to be “another Iphi- 
genia,” daughter of Helen by Theseus, and therefore 
suitable for sacrifice instead of Agamemnon’s daughter 
To justify this rather cruel substitution, her death is 
shown to be the nemesis of her own disloyal jealousy 
which led her to betray to the priest Calchas a plot to 
have Iphigenia escape from Aulis, whereby the same 
Calchas discovered her real identity 

The stark and simple tragedy of Euripides is thus 
turned into a rather romantic tale of love, jealousy, and 
adventure The skill with which Racine fuses these 
disparate elements deserves the highest admiration 
Iph^gSn^e might serve as a model of a technically “well- 
made” play No play of Racine is so full of coupn de 
thidtre, peripetie^s, reversals of the action, recognitions, 
etc — all the devices of the practised homme de thedtre 
The number of varied characters, the liveliness of their 
presentation, the animated movement of the play, the 
rismg excitement as to the fate of the herome, the spir- 
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ited scenes between Agamemnon and Clytemnestra, 
between the same kmg and Achilles, the great riait of 
Ulysses at the end, and the even brilliance of the style 
throughout (its rhetorical tendency mitigated by its 
extreme elegance) — all these combine to make Iphigi- 
nie one of Racine’s most attractive plays to the average 
reader 

Nevertheless, there are confirmed admirers of Racine 
who do not hesitate to confess that, far more than 
Beremce, Iphxgeme seems to them to deserve the name 
of Racine’s weakest play Externally effective, it lacks 
the inner warmth and the solidity of his other tragedies 
It has not one single character worthy of comparison 
we shall not say with Hermione or PhMre, but with 
Nero, Berenice, Roxane, or Mithridate Iphigema her- 
self, I am afraid it must be frankly admitted, is a well- 
bred young prmcess whose interest in her lover and her 
father is determined by their station as much as by 
their persons She shows courage and resignation cer- 
tainly, but that is the business of tragic heromes, the 
trouble is that she puts no personal note into her exhi- 
bition of these virtues, as, for example, Momme does 
It IS all very well to say that Iphigema, being a princess, 
must behave like one, Hermione is a princess, too, but 
fortunately she forgets her etiquette rather frequently 
There is only one moment when Iphigema forgets hers 
and that — very characteristical of Racme — is when 
sudden, uncontrolled jealousy for a moment wells up m 
her When she bursts out at Eriphile in Act II, scene 5 
with 

Oui, voua Taimez, perfide, 

Et ces m^mes fureurs que voua me depeignez, 

Ces braa que dans le sang voua avez vua baignea, 

Ces morts, cette Lesbos, ces cendres, cette flamme, 

Sont lea traits dont Tamour Ta grave dans votre ^me, (a) 
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Iphigenia comes alive for the time bemg, and shows a 
knowledge of the realities of life we could never have 
suspected m her But it is Eriphile herself, who, in spite 
of her relatively subordinate role, is the truly Racmian 
creation of this play She is a genuine little sister of 
Hermione, Berenice, and Roxane The trouble with 
I'phigenie is that the element m Racine’s plot which is 
his own contribution and in which he is most at home is 
subordinated to the elements taken over from Euripides 
and has no scope for development But it is clear that, 
whatever may have been Racine’s reasons for leaning so 
heavily on a Greek tragedy which did not seem to offer 
particularly congenial food for his peculiar genius, when- 
ever he hit upon the theme of amouT-'passion all his old 
powers spring to life again This will be made over- 
whelmingly clear in PIiMre, where the central theme of 
the Greek play coincided with his own bent, as it did 
not do in Ij)higeme 

Another fault of Iphigeme is that the elegant loms- 
quatorzien airs of the characters and the oratorical pomp 
of their speech (features more marked m Iphrgime than 
in any other of Racine’s tragedies) are almost gro- 
tesquely out of harmony with the primitive brutality of 
the Greek story It is impossible for us to believe that 
this refined young lady, Iphigenia, is to be executed by 
a priest who 

Dtchirera aon aein et tl*iiii ceiI curieux 

Dana son cceut palpitant consulfcera les Dieux^ (b) 

It Will be recollected that m Androinaque we praised 
Racine for the way m which he had made his play time- 
less by blending the Greek world with the world of his 
own time He will in many respects repeat this tour de 
force in Ph^dre But in Iphigeme the two worlds, instead 
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of coalescing, stand painfully side by side in the manner 
of the Mcot simultane of the old French theater 

IphigSme, however, is full of beautiful lines, and lends 
itself to quotation No passage is better known than 
the exquisite “dawn-overture,” where Areas, awakened 
by his master Agamemnon, both paints the scene and 
announces the story in about six lines 

C’est vous-m^me, Seigneur ' Quel important besom 
Vous a fait devancer Taurore de si loin? 

A peine un faible ]our vous Mlaire et me guide 
Vos yeux seuls et les miens sont ouverts dans I’Aulide 
Avez-vous dans les airs entendu quelque bruit? 

Les vents nous auraient-ils exauces cette nuit? 

Mais tout dort, et I’armce, et les vents et Neptune,” (c) 


or than the brief dialogue, with the pathetic irony of its 
last line, between Iphigenia and Agamemnon when the 
latter announces there is to be a sacrifice 


IphigSnw 

Agamemnon 

I'phighiw 

Agamemnon 


Me sera-t-il permis de me joindre a vos vceux? 
Verra-t-on ^ I’autel votre heurcuse famille? 
Helas * 

Vous vous taisez? 

Vous y serez, ma fiUe 

Adieu (d) 


The picture of the Greek fleet becalmed at Aulis, 

II fallut s’arr&ter, et la rame mutile 
Fatigua vainemcnt une mer immobile (e) 


has often been compared with Coleridge's “idle as a 
painted ship upon a painted ocean ” 

Of striking single lines or couplets we may quote 

L’honneur parle, il suffit, ce sont la nos oracles (f) 

Voyez tout 1 Hellespont blanrhissant sous nos rames (g) 
Faites rougir ces Dieux qui vous ont condamn6e (h) 
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Je verrai lea chemina encor tout parfumea 
Des fleurs dont sous sea pas on les avail sem^a * (i) 

Un bienfait reproche tint toujours heu d’ offense (j) 

C’est le pur sang du Dieii qui lance le tonneire (k) 

The success of IpJnrjemey both at court and m Pans, 
was very great We have some famous verses as evi- 
dence therof, the opening ones of Boileau's Epiire VII 
(dedicated to Racmcl 

Que tu sai5 bien Ranne, a I’aide d un acteur, 
Emoiivoir, ctonner, ravir un si>ectateur' 

Jamais Iphigenic en Auhde immolee 

N’a eolith tant de pleurs a la Grece asaemblee, 

Que. dans theureux spectacle a nos yeux 6tal6, 

En a fait sous son nom verser la Champmcsl^ 


But in the wake of this success came the inevitable dis- 
cussions and, this time, a sort of cahale, forerunner of the 
famous Fhedre intrigues The Abbe de Villiers pub- 
lished an Entretwn silt les tragedie.s dc ce tempos, favorable 
on the whole to Racine but suggesting the possibility of 
an Iphiq^me without the love clement On May 24, 
1675, appeared an IpJngeme by Le Cl ere and Coras, 
based on Rotrou’s play, with a preface ridiculing Racine 
It was a ridiculous play, but by that very fact — that 
so obviously contemptible a rival was set up as his com- 
petitor — the sensitive Racine was deeply wounded 
An anonymous pamphlet criticizing the play of Le Clerc 
and Coras favorably and Racine’s unfavorably also 
appeared Racme answered with a famous epigram, but 
all these it acas senes may already have caused a disgust 
with playwntmg which might explain the gap of several 
years before he brought out another play — and that 
the last of his “profane” tragedies 
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PniiDRE, 1677 

Phedre (first performed at the Hotel de Bourgogne on 
January 1, 1677) is often called Racine’s masterpiece 
Whether it deserves this title or not, one thing is certain , 
it occupies a pivotal position not only m Racine’s drama- 
turgy but m his inner life It is usually thought of as 
the last of his “profane” dramas, but it may also be 
regarded as marking the transition from the “worldly” 
Racine to the Racine who was to spurn the secular stage 
and become the author of Esther and Athahe Through- 
out our study of his “profane” dramas, I have tried to 
brmg out the fusion that inevitably took place between 
the subject matter, uaually found in ancient history or 
mythology, and the life and feeling and manners of 
Racine’s own time This play is a fusion, not merely of 
ancient and modern but of pagan and Christian So far 
Racme had confined himself, m his portraiture of past 
ages and of his own age, to the natural man, to the 
struggle between the passions, between love and am- 
bition, duty and affection, fear and courage In Phedre 
he was for the first time to plumb the moral conscience, 
and show the struggle between good and evil, between 
sin and remorse 

The question of Racine’s “conversion” will be dis- 
cussed in the next chapter, but we cannot avoid alluding 
to it here briefly It is the opinion of many scholars that 
Racine’s evolution toward “conversion” was well under 
way before he began the composition of Phedre This 
may be a partial explanation of the slowmg-up of his 
productiveness after the publication of M^thridate Up 
to the latter play Racme’s dramas had followed each 
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other (since Andromaque) at intervals of a year or 
slightly more Between Mithridate and IphigSnte there 
IS a gap of over a year and a half Between IpkigSnie 
and Ph^re there elapses an interval of two years and a 
half After PhMre there is nothing until Esther in 1689 
We spoke above of a possible ebbing of creative vigor 
But, if Iphtg^nie tends to confirm that theory, Phedre 
puts it to rout The problem would be solved if we could 
ascribe this progressive slackening in Racine’s tempo to 
a growing doubt about the moral validity of the drama- 
tist’s profession 

Now that is exactly what we are bound to infer from 
the tone of the Preface to Phedre In Racine’s previous 
prefaces he had been concerned to stress the problems 
of dramatic art and, in speaking of the passions, had 
always referred to them from the point of view of the 
detached artist merely as material for effective presen- 
tation But in the Preface to Phedre a new note is 
struck Racine no longer speaks as the artist but as the 
moralist 

do not venture to mamtain that this play is the best of my trage- 
dies What I can maintain is that I never wrote one in which 
virtue IS more emphasized than in this one The slightest errors are 
severely punished here The mere thought of sin is regarded here 
with as much horror as sin itself The weaknesses of love pass for 
real weaknesses here, the passions are presented to the eyes here only 
in order to show all the havoc of which they are the cause, and vice 
IS depicted everywhere here in colors which cause its deformity to be 
recognized and hated That is properly the goal that any man who 
labors for the public should set before himself, and that is what the 
ancient tragic poets had m view above all else 

Then comes a passage of great importance, for m it 
Racine is undoubtedly bidding for the support of 
the Jansenists, whom we last saw him mocking and 
msultmg 
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It 15 much to be wished that our works should be as solid and as full 
of useful mstruction as those of these poets That would perh^s be 
a means of reconciling tragedy with a great many people, celebrated 
for their piety and learning, who have condemned it m these latter 
days, and who would no doubt judge it more favorably if authors 
would think of instructing their audience as much as of entertainmg 
it, and if they would follow m that respect the true intention of 
tragedy 

It IS true that this Preface was published two months 
and a half after the first performance of Phedre, but the 
internal evidence of the play confirms us in the belief 
that it interprets faithfully the spirit in which the pla\ 
was written It will be admitted that this is the voice 
of a new Racine, or rather of an old Racine rediscovered 

Before going further, however, into the question of 
Phedre as a Christian or even Jansenist tragedy, we 
must consider it under its other, or pagan, aspect For 
Phedre is based, as everybody knows, on a tragedy of 
Euripides entitled Ilippolytus, and also, as everybody 
does not know, on a tragedy of the Roman dramatist, 
Seneca, entitled Phaedra The French tragedy is a 
superstructure resting on these two classical lower 
stories, and as such is probably the finest example that 
the neo-classic age has left us of what is called “imi- 
tation of the ancients ” 

What does Racine owe to Euripides^ The plot of 
Tlippolytus may be briefly summarized Ilippolytus, a 
sort of Greek Parsifal or Sir Galahad, is a veritable 
woman-hater and has consecrated himself to the cult of 
Artemis, the goddess of chastity Aphrodite, the god- 
dess of love, wishing to punish him for his scorn of her, 
mspires Phaedra with a passion for her stepson To 
save her mistress, Phaedra’s nurse reveals this love to 
Hippolytus He bursts out at her in mdignation 
Phaedra m despair kills herself Theseus, Phaedra’s 
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husband and Hippolytus’ father, then returns home 
and finds in the hands of the dead Phaedra tablets ac- 
cusing Hippolytus of having raped her In his fury, 
Theseus prays to Neptune to slay Hippolytus A little 
later a messenger brings word that Hippolytus’ horses, 
frightened by a monster which arose out of the sea, have 
run away and overturned the chariot which Hippolytus 
was drivmg The dying youth is brought in, his father 
laments, and finally Artemis appears, reveals the inno- 
cence of Hippolytus, and comforts him as he is dying 

Now it IS obvious that the central figure of Euripides’ 
play — as the title would indicate — is Hippolytus, not 
Phaedra, and that it is essentially a study not of love 
but of chastity Phaedra is dead before the play is half 
over, she and Hippolytus never exchange words on the 
stage, it is not she, but the nurse, who reveals her love to 
her stepson Her action in accusing Hippolytus falsely 
even in death makes her peculiarly odious to the modern 
mind 

Seneca’s Phaedra — as, in turn, title suggests - 
shifts the emphasis much more strongly to the female 
protagonist Here Phaedra herself confesses her love to 
Hippolytus In his disgust and indignation the latter 
draws his sword to kill her as he would a monster, then 
throws it at her feet She later uses it as evidence to 
accuse Hippolytus of having attempted to rape her 
Seneca also introduces the false rumor of Theseus’ 
death In Seneca it is Phaedra, not the goddess, who, 
after Hippolytus’ death, confesses his innocence, after 
which she kills herself 

What Racine docs with this material is a fascinating 
study m the neo-classical art of creative imitation He 
decides first of all, going beyond even Seneca, to put 
Phaedra in the very center of the canvas He will closely 
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follow Eunpides m the scene wiere Phaedra confesses 
her secret to the nurse Then he will borrow from 
Seneca the false rumor of Theseus’ death, for this will 
make Phaedra’s love for Hippolytus seem somewhat 
less criminal and thereby make her relax her watch over 
herself slightly Besides, by putting Hippolytus m a 
position of power as his father’s successor, it will give 
an excuse for Phaedra to seek an interview with him m 
order to assure his protection to her own son Finally, 
it will provide a sensational perifetie in itself and pave 
the way for a still more strikmg one when Theseus re- 
turns Then, when Phaedra has her interview with 
Hippolytus, he will mtroduce Seneca’s idea of having 
her blurt out a declaration of love to the latter But, 
to avoid the barbarity of Seneca’s scene, it will be 
Phaedra who will snatch Hippolytus’ sword from him 
and attempt to kill herself 

This brings us to the close of Act II of PhMre Up to 
this point the debt of Racine to Euripides and Seneca 
has been considerable It has been more than a matter 
of borrowing Imes, it has meant the takmg over of whole 
dramatic ideas But from the beginning of Act III 
(apart from occasional verbal imitations, especially 
near the close of Act V) Racine stands entirely on his 
own feet To understand how he keeps the action rising 
m mtensity from this point, we must go back to see how 
he recast the character of Hippolytus from the begin- 
ning Here he has done the greatest violence to the 
spirit of the ancient tragedy, and he has been much crit- 
icised for it from his own time to the present day As 
Dryden said at the time, he has transformed the harsh 
misogynist Hippolytus into “Monsieur Hippolyte ” 
He has given him an am ante m the person of Ancie, for 
whose relations to Hippolytus he claims to have found 
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authority m certam ancient writers* Now, this, of 
course, destroys the whole point of Euripides’ tragedy 
But it heightens the meaning Racine is gomg to put 
into his In his Preface, it is true, Racine gives a rela- 
tively slender excuse for his bold treatment of Hippo- 
lytus “I thought I ought to give him some weakness 
that would make him a little guilty toward his father ” 
(This refers to the fact that Theseus had forbidden 
Ancle ever to marry, as she was a sister of the Pallan- 
tides, or sons of Pallas, who had conspired against 
Theseus to deprive him of the throne of Athens and 
whose race Theseus had resolved to exterminate ) 
Again, when people asked him why he had represented 
Hippolytus m love, he is said to have answered “If 
I had made him entirely cold to women, what would 
our pehts-maitre& have said?’’ 

But his real reason lay much deeper We have seen 
how in all his plays Racine’s powers come into full play 
only when passion becomes exasperated by jealousy 
Now jealousy had not been among the tortures mflicted 
on Phaedra in ancient drama But what if, just at the 
moment when Racine’s Phedre is struggling between 
the temptation to let Hippolytus bear the brunt of 
Theseus’ anger and her sense of justice and her remorse, 
she should discover that this Hippolytus, who, she sup- 
poses, scorns her because he scorns all women, had long 
been in love with someone else? Would not her dis- 
traction be rendered ten times more distracted by the 
pangs of jealousy^ And would not this jealousy drive 
her to the desire for revenge? And then, when remorse 
returned, would it not be greatly mtensified by the feel- 
ing that she had added new sms to her first ones? These 
are the real artistic reasons for the introduction mto the 
play of Aricie She it is who enables Racme to carry the 
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tragedy to new heights of intensity beyond its climax m 
Seneca Whereas, in introducing the refinements of love 
and jealousy into the simple data of the Iphigenia 
legend, Racine rather spoiled the essence of the ancient 
drama, in the Phaedra story his addition seems to 
enable him to penetrate deeper than the ancient drama- 
tists into the latent possibilities of the subject 

Now let us return to the question of Pliedre as a 
Christian tragedy Racine might have complicated the 
picture of passion as given in the ancient dramas and 
still have produced a play not very different in char- 
acter from those which revealed the distraction of 
Hermione or the fury of Roxane fiut m Ph^dre he 
portrays a soul suffering not only the pangs of unre- 
quited love but those of remorse at indulging in love at 
all It may be said that Euripides' Phaedra is also 
shown suffering from remorse, but she occupies the 
stage for so relatively short a time, and her expressions 
are of so general and vague a character (we never see 
her actually confronting Hippolytus), that her remorse 
IS not impressed upon the reader with anything like the 
effect produced by Racine’s piling of one moral crisis on 
top of another 

It IS just this cumulative effect that so distinguishes 
Prench tragedy from Greek tragedy, and it is an effect 
which depends on the very conception of a complex 
psychological action But, in addition, the quality 
of Phaedra’s remorse is very different from that of 
Phedre’s The highest moral reach of the Greek heroine 
IS a sense of shame, of disgrace m the eyes of her husband 
and of the community, whereas Phedre — she has been 
called a Greek woman with a Jansenist conscience - 
is filled with the consciousness of sin before God, of sin 
not merely in act but even m thought It was even held 
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at the time that Phedre was more than a Christian 
tragedy, that it was actually a Jansenist tragedy That 
IS to say, Ph^re represents a woman from whom divine 
grace has been withheld and who thus is compelled by 
unregenerate nature to do things which she herself does 
not wish to do This seems to be the sense of a passage 
in Racine’s Preface “She is involved by her fate and 
by the wrath of the gods, in an unlawful passion, at 
which she is the first to be horrified She makes every 
effort to overcome it Her crime is rather a punish- 
ment of the gods than an act of her will ” What is this 
in modern terms but the doctrine of predestination? 
At least, that is the way Racine’s contemporaries looked 
at the matter Boileau, in his Epitre VII, referred to 

la douleur vertueuse 

De Ph^re, malgre soi perfide, incegtueuse, 

and the great Arnauld said “There is nothing to find 
fault with m the character of Phedre, since, through 
this character, he teaches us that great lesson that when, 
in punishment of former sms, God abandons us to our- 
selves and to the wickedness of our heart, there are no 
excesses into which we may not fall, even though we 
loathe them ” Voltaire testified that m his youth it 
was “not once but thirty times” that he heard such 
expressions used about Racine’s tragedy 

It has often been pointed out that Phedre not only 
embodies thus a remarkable and perhaps unparalleled 
fusion of the Greek sense of fate with the Christian sense 
of grace withheld, but that it bears within it for the 
modern scientific man a possible third interpretation, 
the sense of natural determinism, of criminal tendencies 
inherited from generation to generation Phedre, for the 
modem psychopathologist, is a victim of a tainted an- 
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cestry What to the Greeks was the blind hostility of 
Aphrodite, what to Amauld and the other Jansenists 
was the withholding of the grace of God, is to the mod- 
ern scientist that “something worm-eaten” in the body 
of poor Oswald Alvmg in Ibsen’s Ghosts It is thus the 
glory of Ph^dre to be one of those few works of art that 
are truly timeless because they portray man’s universal 
fate in terms that can be rendered by each age in its own 
symbols To do that is to be truly classical 

Are we then justified in calling Pfwdre Racine’s mas- 
terpiece^ There could not be a moment’s hesitation 
about the answer to this question if all the character- 
izations in the play were on a level or even approaching 
a level with that of the title-role Unfortunately the 
opposite IS the case There is none of Racine’s greater 
plays so utterly dependent on one role for its effective- 
ness as this one, none m which the other front-rank 
actors are so mediocre We have seen how strangely 
Racine distorted the striking and original Hippolytus 
of Euripides, the result is a paradoxical blend of the 
recluse and the soujyiTant which somehow misses the 
piquancy that might be its excuse As for Theseus, he 
is a windy and lightheaded creature who jumps to con- 
clusions without making the most obvious preliminary 
investigations Aricie is a rather charming and subtle 
portrait of a demurely coquettish seventeenth-century 
prmcess, but any figure less in tune with the semi- 
mythological Greek background could hardly be imag- 
ined We have not, therefore, in Phedre the sense of a 
whole group of figures acting and reacting on each 
other on a basis of dramatic equality, as we have m 
Andromaque in a supreme degree and m Briianmcus 
and the other plays to a considerable extent In Phedre 
^ven more than in Berenice the essential psychological 
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action takes place within the soul of the title-character 
alone The external plot, it is true, is much more com- 
plex than in the earlier play, but its various pinpities 
only serve to complicate the moral states of Ph^re 
herself The reactions of the other characters leave us 
cold 

Nevertheless, when these reservations have been 
made, the fact remains that the figure of Phedre herself 
is of such commanding proportions as to fill the whole 
framework of the play and render the presence of co- 
equals not only unnecessary but perhaps impossible 
This circumstance probably makes the comparison with 
other plays of Racine somewhat otiose Phedre is un- 
doubtedly the greatest of all Racine’s characterizations, 
and the place one assigns to the play which her presence 
fills will depend on the weight one attaches to this fact 
For, m speaking of this great tragic creation, superla- 
tives are for once not out of order Phedre takes her 
place with a very select few Antigone, Lear, Faust — 
m the gallery of the world’s tragic portraiture She does 
this in virtue of the manifoldness of her symbolism, the 
ultimate test of an imaginative creation Racine here 
surpasses himself All his creations heretofore had been 
limited to one order of symbolism, the emotional and 
volitional struggles within the purely human order 
And on that plane alone he had never presented such a 
complex drama of love, duty, jealousy, as he has done 
here But he passes beyond that plane mto the meta- 
physical one of man’s moral and spiritual destiny, and 
on that plane he makes his heroine symbolize no less 
than three great philosophies of the universe — Greek 
Fate, Christian grace, and modern determinism He 
goes even further He surrounds Phedre with a poetic 
atmosphere unknown elsewhere in French tragedy He 
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makes her a partly human, yet partly mythological 
figure, apostrophizing the sun as her ancestor and seek- 
mg escape from doom in vain m a universe ‘'tout plem 
de mes aieux,” where even the dead are judged by her 
father, Minos She takes on something of the awe- 
inspiring traits of those early divinities who occasionally 
visited the earth and defiled themselves with mortal 
stains 

Such a creation is enough m itself to carry the drama 
m which it appears to a supreme place of honor But 
Ph^dre has other claims to great distinction The poetic 
light which bathes the figure of the protagonist is also 
diffused throughout the play The atmosphere of myth- 
ological Hellas is evoked here as it never was elsewhere 
m French poetry before Andre Chenier This is done in 
various ways, but most notably by the cunning use of 
proper names, the combination of musical charm with 
romantic associations, after the manner characteristic 
of Milton in English poetry In Racme as in his Eng- 
lish contemporary, we find 

All the charm of all the Muses 
Often flowering in a lonely word, 

as, for example, in the celebrated 
Fille de Minos et de Pasiphac, 

or m lines like 

Procuste, Cercyon, et Scirron et S inn is 
£t les os disperses du geant d'Epidaure, 

Et la Crete fumant du sang du Minotaure, 

or in the flutelike melody of 

Ariane, ma smur, de quel amour blessee 
Vous mourfltes aux bords ou vous ffltes laiss^ 
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The style of Pkedre is not always at this poetic height 
It IS unfortunately marred by the jargon of gallantry m 
the scenes where Hippolytus, Theramene,. and Aricie 
appear But in the utterances of PhMre herself Racine 
pulls out every stop in his organ The staccato of 
Hermione, the legato of Andromache, the languorous- 
ness of Berenice, the brusqueness of Roxane — the 
voices of all the yrande'i amoureuse'i of the earlier plays 
seem to be heard again in the voice oi Phedre, as though 
she summed them all up But at last she speaks in a 
voice all her own, a voice we had not yet heard in 
Racine, the voice of a goddess in despair It reminds us 
of the way in which Beethoven, in the transitional pas- 
sage which introduces the final movement of the Ninth 
Symphony, recalls one after another the themes of the 
earlier movements before launching into the new theme 
of his choral climax 

In illustrating Phedre one may well economize on the 
utterances of all the characters except the protagonist 
On the other hand, it is hard to pick and choose among 
the words of Phedre herself So our task of selection is 
more difficult than it might seem at first in connection 
with this play The great scenes are scene 3 of Act J 
(known as “the scene of the confession”), where PhMre 
confesses her love secret to her confidante Oenone, 
scene 5 of Act II (“the scene of the declaration”), where 
she declares involuntarily her love to Hippolytus, and 
scenes 5 and C of Act IV, which contain her transports 
of jealousy and then her anguish of remorse, ending with 
her vision of judgment before Minos But there are 
some very fine passages also m Act III, especially the 
great invocation of Venus, in scene 2 

In the admirably planned “scene of the confession,” 
which follows quite closely the scheme of its original m 
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Euripides, while clothing the ideas m characteristically 
Racinian verse, I must omit most of the long and dra- 
matic dialogue in which Oenone gradually wrests from 
Phedre, in fragments like pieces of flesh tom from the 
living body, her terrible secret Some idea of its manner 
may be gained from the following culminating part of it 

Oenone Aimez-vous ^ 

Phedre De I’amour j’ai toutes les fureura. 

Oenone Pour qui? 

Ph^re Tu vaa outr le comble des horreurs 

J’aime A ce nom fatal, je tremble, je friasonne 
J’aime 

Oenone Qui^ 

PhMre Tu connais ce fils de I’Amazone, 

Ce Prince si longtemps par moi-m^me opprime? 

Oenone Hippol3rte? Grands Dieux' 

PhMre C’est toi qiii I’as nomin^ (a) 

After an expression of horror on the part of Oenone, 
Phedre launches mto the long speech of confession 
proper, from which I quote certam passages, notably 
one containing the famous line beginning “ C’est Venus ’ 
(perhaps the most terrible image ever invented by a 
poet to express erotic obsession) 

Athenes me montra mon superbe ennemi 
Je le VIS, ]e rougis, je pulis a sa vue, 
tJn trouble s’^leva dans mon Ame eperdue, 

Mes yeux ne voyaient plus, je nc pouvais parler, 

Je sentis tout mon ciEur et transir et brdler, 

Je reconnus Venus et sea feux redoutablea, 

D’un sang qu’elle poursuit tourmenta inevitables 
par des vceux assidus je crus lea detourner 
Je lui batia un temple, et pns soin de Tomer, 

De victimea moi-m^me a toute heure entouree, 

Je cherchais dans leurs flanc<^ ma raison egaree 
D’un incurable amour remedes impuisaants’ 

En vain sur les autels ma mam brillait Tencens 
Quand ma bouche implorait le nom de la Deease, 

J’adoraia Hippolyte, et le voyant sans cesse. 
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M6me au pied des autels que je fajsaia fumer, 
offraiH tout & ce Dieu que je n’osais nommer 
Je r^vitais partout O comble de mis^re * 

Mes yeux le retrouvaient dans lea traits de son pere. 

Ce n’est plus une ardeur dans mes vemes cach^, 

C’est Venus toute entiere a sa proie attach^ 

J’ai con^u pour mon crime une juste terreur, 

J’ai pris la vie en bame, et ma flamme cn horreur (b) 

As for the tremendous “scene of the declaration" it 
IS a crime of lese-htterature to mutilate it m the slightest 
degree It is fairly safe to say that such a variety of 
emotion — fear, loss of conscious control, voluptuous 
abandonment, indignation, pride, shame, anger, re- 
morse — has not elsewhere been compressed withm a 
little over one hundred lines First we have the sense of 
her self-control slipping from her as she sees Hippolytus 
approaching 

J’oublic, en le voyant, ce que je viena lui dire, (c) 

then her desperate attempt to retain this self-control 

Je voua viens pour un fila expliquer mes alaimes, (d) 

then the insistent thrusting of herself into the picture 

Je tremble que sur lui votre juite colere 
Ne poursuive bientot une odieuse mere, (e) 

which leads her on into still deeper waters where her 
original purpose vanishes utterly 

Quand voua me hairiez, je ne m'en plaindraia paa. 

Seigneur Voua m’avez vue attachee a voua nuire, 

Dana le fond de mon c<Eur voua ne pouviez paa lire 


Si pourtant ^ 1' offense on mesure la peine, 

Si la haine pent seule attirer votre haine, 

Jamaia femme ne fut plua digne de pitie, 

Et moma digne. Seigneur, de votre inimitie, (f) 
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then the desperate cry of reason as it feels itself being 
hurled from its throne by subconscious nature 

Toujoura devant mes yeux je crois voir mon §poux 
Je le voia, ]e lui parle, et mon ccEUr Je m’egare. 
Seigneur, ma folle ardeiir malgre moi se declare, (g) 

then, abandoned to instmct, the dreamlike voluptu- 
ousness of the great “declaration” proper, and ita spell- 
bound adoration 

Oui, Prince, je languis, je briile pour Thes^e 
Je Taime, non point tel que Tont vu les enfera, 


Mais fiddle, mail? fier, et m^me un peu farouche, 

Charmant, jeune, tratnant tous lea ctEiirs apres aoi, 

Tel qu’on depeint nos Dieuv, ou tel que ]e voug voi 
II avait votre port, vos yeu\, votre laugage, 

Cette noble pudeur colorait son visage 
Lorsque de notre Crete il traversa les flots, 

Digne su]et dea vceux des filles de Minos 

Que faisiez-vous alors? Pourquoi, sans Hippolyte, 

Des heros de la Grece assembla-t-il I’elite'' 

Pourquoi, trop jeune encor, ne piltes-vous alora 
Entrer dans le vaisseau qui le mit sur nos bords? 

Par voua aurait pen le monstre de la Crete, 

Malgre toua les detours de sa vaste retraite 
Ma scEur du fil fatal eut arme votre main 
Mais non, dans ce dessein je Taurais devanc6e 
L’ amour m’en cUt d abord inspire la pensee, (h) 

then the sudden awakening m the presence of Hip- 
polytus’ horror and the revulsion of pride when he asks 
if she has forgotten that Theseus is his father and her 
husband 

Et sur quoi jugez-vous que j’en perda la m^moire, 

Prmce? Auraia-je perdu tout le aoin de ma gloire? (i) 

finally, after this brief interval of reason and control, 
the reaction, upon Hippolytus’ apology, to abandon- 
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ment and ultimate despair m a speech which sums up 
her situation completely 

Ah' cruel' iu m’as trop entendue 
Je t’en ai dit assez pour te tirer d'erreUr 
J’aime Ne pense pas qu’au moment que je t’aime, 

Innocente d. mes yeux, jc m’approuve moi-m^me, 

Ni que du fol amour qui trouble ma raison 
Ma Idche complaisance ait nourn le poison 
Objet mfortune dcs vengeances celestes, 

Je m’abhorre cncor plus que tu ne me dr testes 

Les Dieux m’en sont temoiiis, ces Dieux qui dans mon flanc 

Ont allume le feu fatal a tout mon sang 

Ccs Dieux qui se sont fait line gloirc cruelle 

De seduire le ccpur d’une faible mortcUe 

Toi-meme en ton esprit rappclle le passe 

C’cst ppu de t'avoir fui, cruel, je t’ai chass6, 

J’ai voulu tc parattre odieuse, inhumainc, 

Pour micux te ri sister, j’ai recherche ta haine 
De quoi m’ont profile mes mutiles soinsr* 

Tu me hals^jais plus, ]e ne t’dimais pas moms 
Tes malheurs te pretaient tneor de nouveaux charmes 
J’ai langui, j’ai seche, dans les feux, dans Ics larmes 
II suffit de te=' yeiix pour t’en persuader. 

Si tes yeux un moment pouvaient me regarder 
Que dis-jer^ Get aveii ejue je te viens de faire, 

Get aveu fc,i honteiix, le crois-tu volontaire? 

Tremblante pou^ un fils quo je n’osais trahir, 

Je te venais pner de ne le point hair 

Faibles projets d’un coeur trop plem de ce qu’il aime' 

Helas' je ne t’ai pu parler que ill toi-meme (j) 

The passage in Act III where Phedre tells how her 
powers of resistance have been lowered by the very fact 
of having confessed is very fine, both in its insight and 
its expression. To Oenone’s admonition to avoid Hip- 
polytus, she replies 

H n’est plus temps II aait mes ardeurs maensees 
De I'austerc pudeur les homes sont paaseea 
J’ai declare ma honte aiix yeux de mon vamqueur, 

El I’espoir, malgrc moi, s’est glisse dana mon cceut (k) 
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When Oenone reminds her of Hippolytus’ coldness and 
disgust during the interview, she replies with an out- 
burst of hopefulness in the success of her sinful passion 
(and in these lines we see Racine preparmg for his great 
couj) de tJwdtre later) 

Oenone, il pent quitter cet orgueil qui te blesse 
Noum dans les forfits, il en a la rudesse 
Hippolyte, endurci par de sauvages loia, 

Entend parler d" amour pour la premiere foia (1) 

To Oen one’s insistence that his misog5my is notorious, 
she retorts m triumph (but with what unconscious 
irony *) 

Je ne me verrai pas pr6ferer de rivale, 

En£n tous tea conaeila ne sont plus de saison 
Sera ma fureur, Oenone, et non point ma raison 

Pour le flechir enfin tente tous les moyens 

Tes discours trouveront plus d’acces que les miens 

Presse, pleure, gemis, plains-lui PhMre mourante, 

Ne rougis point de prendre une voix suppliante (m) 

Her yielding to sin havmg reached this point, she in- 
vokes the aid of Venus m this magnificent prayer 

O toi, qui vois la honte oil je suis descendue. 

Implacable Venus, suis-je assez confondue? 

Tu ne saurais plus loin pousser ta cruaute 

Ton tnomphe est parfait, tous tes traits ont porte 

Cruelle, si tu veux une gloire nouvelle, 

Attaque un ennemi qui te soit plus rebelle 
Hippolyte te fuit, et bravant ton courroux. 

Jamais a tes autels n"a les genoux 
Ton nom semhle oflenser ses superbes orcdlea 
Deesse, venge-toi, nos causes sont parodies 
Qu’il aime (n) 

This idea of Phedre, recently so horrified at the mere 
thought of her guilty passion, leaguing herself with 
Venus to bring Hippolytus low is all Racine’s own and 
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gives the theme an entirely new colormg, it is wholly in 
keeping with his conception of drama as consisting in a 
constant ebb and flow of the passions and the wdl, and 
its introduction just here is immensely enhanced by the 
news of Theseus’ return, announced a moment after- 
wards Phcdre receives this news with horror 

Juste ciel I qii’ai-je fait aujoiird’hui? 

Mon ^poux va paraitre, et son fils avrc lui 
Je veirai le t6moiii de ma fiamme adult^e 
Observer de quel front j’ose aborder son pere, 

Le fXEur gros de soupirs, qiiM n’a point ^cout6s, 

L’c£i 1 humide de pleurs, par Tingrat rebutes 

]e sais mes perfidies, 

Oenone, ct ne suis point de ces femmes hardies 
Qui, gofitant dans le crime une tranquille paix 
Ont su se fairc un front qui ne rougit jamais 
Je connais mes fureurs, je les rappelle toutes (o) 

Our last quotations will be taken from Act IV In 
scene 4, Pbedre, seized by remorse and pity on hearmg 
Theseus pronounce his terrible curse on Hippolytus, 
comes to beg her husband to be merciful In the ensumg 
dialogue Theseus casually drops the remark (how ele- 
gantly this tragic effect is introduced) 

H soutient qii’Ancie a son coeur, a sa foi, 

Qu’il I’aime (p) 

Theseus attaches no importance to what he calls a 
“frivole artifice,” but Phedre’s instinct tells her it is the 
truth Upon her already anguished soul this terrible 
revelation falls like the last drop that makes the cup 
run over. When Theseus has gone out, she cries 


Hippolyte est sensible, et ne sent rien pour moi* 
Ancle a son cmiir* Ancle a sa foi* 
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Je pensaifi qu’^ I’amour son ccBUr toujours fenn6 
F(it contre tout mon sexe ^galement arm6 
Une autre cependant a flechi son audace, 

Devant ses yeux cruels une autre a trouv^ gr&ce 
Peut-Mre a-t-il un ccEUr Facile a s’attendrir 
Je suis le seul objet qu’il ne saurait souffnr; 

Et ]e me chargerai? du som de le defendre? (q) 

As for the scene which follows between Phedre and 
Oenone, the culminating point of the play, with ita in- 
comparable picture of jealousy, self-pity, fury, remorse, 
and cosmic terror carrying on their witches’ sabbath 
within the soul of Phedre, I shall reproduce it without 
breaks to the end of PhMre’s great speech 

Phedre Chere Oenone, saiis-tu ce que je Mens d'apprendre? 

Oenone Non, mais je viens tremblante, a ne vous point mentir 
J’ai pfl,li du dessein qiii vous a fait sortir 
J’ai craint une fureur a vous-meme fatale 
PAcdre Oenone, qui Teftt cru'* j'avais une nvale 
Oenone Comment? 

Phedre Hippolyte aime, et je n’en puis douter 

Ce farouche ennemi qu’on ne pouvait dompter, 
Qu’offensait le respect, qu'importunait la plainte, 

Ce tigre, que jamais jc n’abordai sans crainte, 

Soumis, appnvoise, reconnalt un vainqueur 
Ancle a trouv^ le cbemin de son ccEur 
Oenone Ancie? 

Phedre Ah' douleur non encore 6prouv6e' 

A quel nouveau tourment je me suis reserve ^ 

Tout ce que j’ai soulFert, mes craintes, mes transports, 

I-<a fureur de mes feux, Thorreur de mes remords, 

Et d’un refus cruel I’lnsupportable mjure 
N’ctait qu’un faible essai des tourments que j’endure 
Ils s’aiment • Par quel charme ont-ils trompe mes yeux? 
Comment se sont-ils vus Depuisquand? Dans quela lieuxP 
Tu le savttis Pourquoi me laissais-tu aeduire? 

De leur furtive ardeur ne pouvais-tu m’mstruire? 

Les a-t-on vus souvent se parler, se chercher? 

Dans le fond dea for&ts allaient-ils se cacber? 

H6las ' ils ae voyaient avec pleine licence 
Le ciel de leurs soupirs approuvait I’lnnocence, 
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Ils suivaient sans remorda leur penchant amoureux, 
Toua les jours se levaient claira et sereins pour eux 
Et moi, triate rebut de la nature enti^, 

Je me cachais au jour, je fuyais la lumiere. 

La mort est le seul Dieu que j’osais implorer 
J’attendais le moment oil j’allais expirer. 

Me nournssant de hel, de larmes abreuv6e, 

Encor dans mon malheur de trop pres observe, 

Je n’osais dans mes pleurs me noyer a loisir 
Je goOtais cn tremblant ce funeste plamir, 

Et sous iin front serein deguisant mes alarmes, 

II fallait bien souvent me priver de mes larmes 

Oetione Quel fruit rccevront-ils de leurs vames amours^ 

Ils ne se vcrront plus 

Phidre Ils s’aimeront tou jours 

Au moment que je parle, ah' mortelle pensee' 

Ils bravent la fureur d’une amante insens^e 
Alalgre ce meme exil qui va les ecarter, 

Ils font mille serments de ne se point quitter 
Non, je ne pins souffnr un bonheur qui m’ outrage 
Oeiionc, prends pitic de ma jalouse rage 
II faiit perdre Ancie II faut de mou 6poux 
Centre un sang odicux revtilltr le courroux 
Qu’il ne se borne pas a des peinea legcres 
Lc crime de la soeur passe celui des freres 
Dans mes jaloux transports je le veux implorer 
Que fais-jei^ Ou ma raison se va-t-cllc egarcr? 

Moi jalouse* et Thesee est cclui que j’lmplore' 

Mon epoux est \i\ant, et mni je brftle encore' 

Four qui** Quel est le cceur ou prclendent mes vceux^ 
Chaqiie mot sur mon front fait dresser mes cheveux 
Mes crimes desormais ont comble la mesure 
Je respire a la fois Tinccste et I’lniposture 
Mes homicides mams, promptes a me venger, 

Dans le sang innocent brCilent de se plonger 
Miserable' et je vis? et jc soutiens la vue 
De ce sacre soled dont je suis descendue? 

J’ai pour aieul le pere et le mattre des Dieux 
IjC ciel, tout 1 uni vers est plem de mes aieux 
Ou me cacher'' Fuyons dans la nmt infernale 
Mais que dis-je? mon pere y tient I’ume fatale, 

Le sort, dit-on, I’a mise en ses severes mams 
Minos juge aux enfers tons les pMes humams 
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Ah* combien fr^mira son ombre 6pouyant^, 

LorsquM verra sa fille ^ sea yeux presents, 

Contramte d’avouer tant de forfaits divers, 

Et des crimes peut-^tre mconnus aux enfers * 

Que diras-tu, mon pere, a ce spectacle horrible? 

Je crois voir de ta mam tomber rume terrible, 

Je crois te voir, cherchant un supplice nouveau, 

Toi-m6me de ton sang devenir le bomreau 
Pardonne Un Dieu cruel a perdu ta famille, 

Reconnais sa vengeance aux fureurs de ta fille 
Helas * du crime affreux dont la honte me suit 
Jamais mon tnste cceut n’a recueilli le fruit 
Jusqu’au dernier soupir de malheiirs poursuivie, 

Je rends dans les tourments une penible vie (r) 

The trajcassenes which had hounded Racine after each 
of hia plays, and which had taken on the new form of 
setting up dramatic competitors to him after Iphigeme, 
reached their climax in connection with Phedre As 
the so-called ^^cahale de Ph^dre^^ is often assigned a place 
among the causes of Racine’s retirement from the stage, 
we must enter mto some detail concerning it It had its 
center in the circle of the Duchess e de Bouillon This 
lady, one of Mazarin’s nieces, was a very formidable 
personality She was one of those questioned by the 
commission mvestigating the Affaire des Poisons and 
her behavior on that occasion has already been described 
She was interested in literature and loved to argue on 
such matters, often m an imperious manner calculated 
to silence her opponents Samt-Simon called her “a 
tribunal that had to be taken account of ” Her salon 
was frequented by people like Corneille, Boyer, and 
Segrais, all of the party opposed to Racine Her brother, 
the Due de Nevers, a sort of amateur high-society poet, 
also played a prominent role at her gathermgs What 
it may have been that prompted them to their particu- 
larly venomous attack on PhMre is not known, it has 
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been suggested that Racine’s growing favor at court 
increased his disfavor with those sets in Parisian society 
which rallied to the standards of the vieille cour At all 
events, they determined to wreck the fortunes of his new 
play, cost what it might To this end, Mme Deshou- 
lieres, a poetess belonging to the Bouillon coterie, per- 
suaded the dramatist Pradon to prepare, at three 
months’ notice, a play on the same subject as Racine’s 
Pradon, an artist of somewhat lesser stature than 
Quinault and Thomas Corneille, but already quite well- 
known, got down to work and had his play produced at 
the H6tel Guencgaud (now the home of the troupe that 
had been Mohere’s) on January 3, 1677, just two days 
after Racine’s premieTe That he knew something of the 
substance of Racine’s play is shown by the fact that, 
like Racine, he introduces Aricie into his tragedy, which, 
however, is a very mediocre affair Tradition states that 
the Duchesse de Bouillon did not stop there According 
to one version she bought up all the seats at both the- 
aters for the first six performances, to ensure a success 
for Pradon and a failure for Racine, a slightly more 
credible version says that she bought up only the first 
row of boxes at both theaters, but even this has been 
questioned of late What seems likely to have hap- 
pened is that she massed Pradon’s friends at the Hotel 
Guencgaud and sent a few emissaries to the Hotel de 
Bourgogne to hiss Racine’s tragedy At all events, there 
seems to have been some effect produced at first Pra- 
don’s play got a good start, while the success of Racine’s 
remained m doubt Valincour testifies to the fact that 
during those days he “saw Racine in despair ” Gradu- 
ally Racine’s play gained on its rival, but m those early 
days it never equaled the success of Iphigenie or Mithri- 
date 
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A sequel of this cabale was the affaire des sonnets 
Racine’s enemies circulated a sonnet, probably com- 
posed by the Due de Nevers, parodying the play. 

Dons un fauteuil dor6 PhMre, tremblante et bl^me, 

Dit des vers oil d’abord persoime n’entend nen 
Sa nournce lui fait un sermon fort chrfetien 
Contre TalTreux dessein d'attenter sur aoi-mfime, etc 

Racine’s friends retorted with a sonnet having the same 
rhymes, against the Due de Nevers 

Dans un paJaia dore Damon, jaloim et bl6me 

A third sonnet, from the enemy, contained threats of 
personal violence against Racine and Boileau At this 
point the Prince de Conde, so the legend goes, an- 
nounced that he was taking the two poets under his 
protection and would regard further attacks on them 
as personal insults At once everything quieted down 
Those two irrepressible journalists whom we have 
seen popping up in connection with several of Racine’s 
tragedies, De Vise and Subligny, appear again, the one 
contributing an article to the Mercure galant of October 
1677, the other publishing a Dis^eTiation sur les tragMies 
de Phedre et Hippolyte The burden of their criticism 
seems to be that, on the one hand, the subject is too 
horrible and that, on the other, Hippolytus is too unlike 
the son of an Amazon 

That Racine was in need of comfort is proved by that 
eloquent tribute of friendship, Boileau ’s Epiire VJJ 
(1677), perhaps the most impassioned thing that Boileau 
ever wrote and immediately motivated by the events 
just related 

Toi done, qui t’elevant sur la scene tragique, 

Suis Ils pas de Sophocle, et seul de tant d’espnts, 
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De Corueille vieilli sais consoler Paris, 

Cesse de t'etonner, si Tenvie anim^e, 

Attachant a ton nom sa rouille envenimee, 

La calomnie ea mam, quelquefois te poursuit 

Et qui, voyant un jour la douleur vertueuse 
De Ph^re, malgre soi perfide, incestueuse, 

D’un SI noble travail juatement etonnc, 

Ne benira d’abord le sieclc fortune 

Qui, rendu plus fameux par tes illustres veilles, 

Vit nattre sous ta main ces pompeuses merveilles^ 

These lines are the epitaph on Racine’s career as a 
“profane’' dramatist 
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I N October 1677 readers of the Mercure galant pon- 
dered the following lines in its most recent issue 
"The stage is threatened with a great loss It is under- 
stood (and the rumor is confirmed on all sides) that one 
of our most celebrated authors is renouncing it in order 
to devote himself entirely to the writing of history ” 
It was easy for them to interpret the laconic announce- 
ment It meant that M Racine, the author of Art'- 
dromaque, Berenice ^ Phedre, and other plays, who had 
recently been appointed, along with Boileau, historiogra- 
pher royal, had decided that his official duties would 
leave him no time for the composition of tragedies, and 
was therefore terminating his connection with the stage 
At the very same moment Mme de Sevigne was writing 
to her cousin Bussy-Rabutm in exactly the same sense 
“You know that the King has given two thousand 
crowns pension to Racine and to Boileau, and has or- 
dered them to drop everything else in order to work at 
his history ” ^ Years afterwards, when she wrote her 
MSmoires de la cout de France, Mme de La Fayette 
seemed satisfied with this matter-of-fact explanation 
when she referred to “Racine, the best poet of the age, 
who has been removed from poetry, where he was in- 
imitable, in order to turn him — to his misfortune and 
that of all those who love the drama — mto a quite 
imitable historian ” 

Yet it soon became apparent that there was more 
than met the eye behind this semiofficial explanation 
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Racine was undergoing something more than a metamor- 
phosis from a dramatist mto a historian He suddenly 
ceased not only writing for the theater but attendmg 
the theater He broke off relations with all his actor 
friends He put an end to his liaison with la Champ- 
mesle He married a simple woman who had never seen 
or read his plays, and settled down to regular family 
life He became extremely pious and punctilious about 
religious practices Above all, a reconciliation took 
place between him and Port-Royal, which welcomed 
back the prodigal son with tears of ]oy Evidently, a 
“new life’* had begun for Racine, and this “new life” 
he was never to abjure but was to continue in it with 
steadfastness until his last hour 

This IS the famous “conversion” of Racine, that 
“psychological enigma” which we compared some way 
back to Tolstoy’s repudiation of his literary master- 
pieces when he adopted m his later years the ideal of 
patriarchal simplicity The real nature of this “con- 
version” of Racine’s has been a subject of endless con- 
troversy since the seventeenth century, and has been 
subjected to particularly keen scrutiny m recent studies 
of the poet Unless new biographical material, such 
as the lost correspondence, turns up, it is probable 
that no decisive solution can be arrived at, but it 
seems proper that all the aspects of the situation that 
can be known should be canvassed at this pomt in our 
narrative 

First, let us consider the nature of the man who under- 
went this “conversion” as it has revealed itself in our 
study of him up to the present We agreed long ago 
that he was a complex personality , his early life and his 
early writings (including his letters) revealed a youth 
of great sensitiveness (easily turning mto satiric bitter- 
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ness) but also of considerable practical shrewdness and 
worldly ambition His years of central manhood are 
partly concealed from us, but we glimpse the continued 
operation of these characteristics from the spleen of his 
prefaces to his plays, and from the evidence given there 
and elsewhere of his desire to outdistance Corneille, as 
well as from the unquestioned fact of his success as 
dramatist, academician, and courtier We know besides 
that the voluptuous side of his nature asserted itself 
during these years and found its outlet m connections 
which brought him into touch with the most abandoned 
elements in society We know that the unregenerate 
life he was living and his sensitiveness to even the best- 
in ten tinned interference with his moral independence 
combined to bring about an apparent rupture with his 
friends and mentors at Pori-Royal Rut the very in- 
tensity of his cruel mockery of Port-Royal m the letters 
to Nicole made us suspect that the bonds of steel which 
had been forged in his youth between the Jansemst 
community and himself had by no means been broken, 
but rather remained as a constant scourge to his con- 
science Moreover, there is every reason to suspect that 
personal connections with Port-Royal were never en- 
tirely severed, it would not have been like those stub- 
born shepherds to abandon the one precious lamb that 
went astray If ever the missing correspondence is re- 
covered, it will not be surprising if letters to Racine 
from his aunt Agnes are found m it This seems to be 
implied by a sentence m Racine's well-known letter to 
Mme de Mamtenon of March 4, 1698 “I have an aunt 
who IS the Superior of Port-Royal, and to whom I be- 
lieve I am under infinite obligations It is she who 
taught me to know God m my childhood, and it is also 
she whom God used to draw me forth from the life of 
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sin and wretchedness m which I was immersed for 
fifteen years ” 

Secondly, let us ask what the habits and attitude of 
the age were in regard to “conversion ” Here we may 
refer the reader to that part of Chapter I where we 
spoke of “this ‘Russian’ aspect of seventeenth-century 
France — this swift passage from crime and arrogance 
to repentance and humility ” ^ The cases, indeed, of 
notable people who, after a youth spent in dissipation 
and neglect of religion, became in middle age sincere 
models of humility and virtue, are too numerous to 
mention Well-known examples are the Prim e de Conti 
(in 1656), Mile de la Valliere (m 1674), Anne de Gon- 
zague (m 1674), and Mme de la Sabliere (in 1677), 
Pascal’s “conveision,” though it involved renunciations 
and austerities of an unusual kind and had a mystical 
character absent in the other cases, must not be re- 
garded as a phenomenon unique in its time Conver- 
sion, indeed, is a phenomenon implicit in the orthodox 
conception of Christianity, and the Christianity of the 
seventeenth century was of the old-fashioned variety 
with none of the modernistic coloring that the philo- 
sophes were to give liberal religion in the next genera- 
tion At some time in his life the Christian must slough 
off the old man and put on the new The question re- 
mains, What is a suitable time in life for this operation? 
Was not Racine altogether too young ^ Mistress Quickly 
would no doubt have told him, as she told Falstatf, that 
he should not think of God, that there was no need to 
trouble himself with any such thoughts yet, for Racine 
was only in his thirty-eighth year To us that seems 
almost youth still, but to the seventeenth century it was 
almost the portals of old age Finally, it should be 
noted that Racine’s “conversion” coincided with the 
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beginning of that later era of the age of Louis XIV when, 
under the influence of Mme de Maintenon, dSvotion be- 
came the fashion at court As La Bruy ere was to say 
“The courtier today wears a wig, a tight-fitting coat, a 
plain stocking, and he is dSvot “ 

Now, with these facts about Racme’s nature and the 
attitude of his age toward “conversion” in our minds, 
let us turn to the situation m which the poet found him- 
self in the years preceding his change to a new life Let 
us consider the most practical, the most terTe-d-terre 
aspect of things first, for the practical side of Racme 
himself did not blink them It seems certam that his 
economic position was not a rosy one The “charge” 
of trSsoneT de France which he had purchased had not 
yet brought in any income The royalties from even 
successful plays m those days were meager It has been 
calculated that he possessed in cash at about the time 
of Phedre the approximate equivalent of $4,000 The 
diahlerws we have heard about (and which we have seen 
he usually paid for) had probably come near to ruining 
him If he depended on play-writmg for an income^ 
was it certain that hia vein was inexhaustible? We have 
raised above the question of a possible falling-off in 
creative ingenuity after Mithridate, we have called 
attention to the interval separating it from IphtgSme 
and the much greater interval separating the latter 
from Phedre The fact is Racine had just one great 
subject, amour-passzon, and one great type of char- 
acter, la grande amoureuse or le grand amourenx. Not 
only had he perhaps exhausted the possibilities of this 
theme but, on account of a moral revulsion which, as 
we shall see, was taking pla>ce m him at the moment, 
the theme itself was becommg repugnant to him, as 
mirrormg too faithfully that part of his own life which 
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he wished to renounce ® He had fought somewhat free 
of this besetting theme in Mitlindate, and almost com- 
pletely so in Iphigenw But his power of self-criticism 
must have told him that these plays were not wholly in 
his true vein It looked as though he might have reached 
an artistic impasse Are the unfinished IphigSme en 
Taunde and Alceste further mute evidence of this? 

While such practical considerations were pressing 
upon his mind, his spirit was probably beginning to be 
agitated m other directions The privzlege for the 
Ilymnes du Brevzaire Romain was obtained in 1675 
(though they were not published until 1688), it would 
seem, then, that his revision of these religious lyrics 
begun in his youth at Port-Royal had occupied him in 
the years just preceding Now this is surely strong evi- 
dence that a spiritual revulsion had set to work in him 
even before 1675 From that time on his aunt Agnes 
was probably unremitting in her efforts to save his soul 
On the other hand, though he was still in the toils of the 
world and the flesh, these lower powers were doing their 
best to disgust him with them He was still a successful 
dramatist, but every play of his drew down a hornet’s 
nest of criticism upon it, and we know that the slightest 
censure, as he said, caused him more pain than the 
greatest praise could cause him joy He was still the 
lover of la Champmesle, but the almost grotesque vulgar- 
ity of that heptagonal liaison and the ridicule it brought 
upon him must have galled his delicate sensibilities 
and made him realize the depth of moral degradation 
to which he had sunk Remorse for his ingratitude 
to Port-Royal and for his cruel mockery of Nicole 
and his other old teachers had probably already plagued 
him for some time, and must have been mtensified by 
the pleadings of his aunt Agnes that he should repent 
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Is it possible that the trial of the Marquise de Brm- 
villiers in 1676 for poisoning filled Rapine with dread at 
the remembrance of some obscure dealings he may have 
had with la Voisin, and at the presentiment that if 
la Voisin too were brought to trial they would be 
dragged into the light of day?* If so, how much his de- 
sire to escape to the sanctuary of a “new life” would 
have been intensified 

In the midst of these anxieties we may conjecture 
that there suddenly flashed upon his mind one possible 
way to continue his literary career He could perhaps 
reconcile his activities as a dramatist with his revolt 
against the fleshpots — and at the same time retam 
that theme with which his genius seemed to be identi- 
fied, amour-pa lesion — by moralizing the subject of un- 
lawful love, by showing the misery and remorse that it 
brings upon those who yield to it, instead of taking an 
attitude of artistic detachment toward it as he had done 
in his previous tragedies And under the inspiration of 
this idea he wrote PJiedre Into it he threw the full 
weight, not only of his experience and his genius, but of 
his new-found moral fervor If it succeeded, perhaps a 
new phase of his career as a dramatist would open up, 
a phase in which, as he clearly tells us in the passages of 
the Preface to Phedre quoted m the last chapter, he 
would aim at moral edification rather than at entertain- 
ment It was his last throw of the dice, its fate would 
decide everything And we know what that fate was 
a semi-failure, the cabale de '' Phedre” more venomous 
criticism and parody than ever before Valin cour testi- 
fied, as we have related above, that during those days he 
saw Racine in despair, and Boileau felt it necessary to 
summon up all his emotional energies to comfort, in his 
Epitre VII, a friend who was evidently sore-stricken 
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Wlule he was in this state of despair — probably in 
February or March 1677 — came the offer of the King 
(prompted, it is said, by Mme de Montespan) to appoint 
him historiographer The question as to whether the 
offer was virtually a command or not is immaterial Is 
it not fairly easy to reconstruct the reaction in Racine’s 
agitated consciousness? What happened was probably 
something analogous to that process of “crystallization” 
about which Stendhal liked to theorize All Racine’s 
yearnmgs for escape — escape from economic stress, 
from a life of sin, from the humiliations of cabales and 
criticism, possibly from a threatened decline of creative 
energy — converged suddenly upon this life-belt unex- 
pectedly thrown out to him Further, while it was a 
means of escape from the old life, it was also a possible 
avenue toward a new career, a career of worldly prestige 
as historian of the incomparable monarch of whom 
Racme was already a sincere idolator (and who was go- 
ing in for devotion at this precise moment), a career quite 
equal, to say the least, in contemporary eyes, to that of 
a dramatic poet The “conversion” of Racme thus 
would appear to have been a very complex affair, like so 
much in his life and his art — worldly and otherworldly 
at the same time, its heterogeneous elements fused, 
however, into a sort of artistic unity by Racine’s supple 
personality It was no Pascalian conversion amid 
flashes of unearthly fire, involving retirement to the 
cell of a solitaire and mortification of the flesh with 
scourge and hair shirt, Racine put the flesh and the 
devil, but not entirely the world, behind him It should 
be added that the sincere spiritual element m the “new 
life,’’ however mixed with baser metal at the beginnmg, 
shmes brighter and brighter as the years go on.^ 

The first public act that marked Racine’s break with 
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his past was his marriage on June 1, 1677, with Cather- 
me de Romanet This lady, the daughter of a notary, 
was twenty-five years old, the possessor of an excellent 
dowry, extremely pious, and so utterly lacking in intel- 
lectual culture that she is said never to have read a 
single one of her husband’s plays, indeed, her son Louis 
reports that she once asked him to explam to her the 
difference between a masculine and a feminine rhyme 
The marriage had nothing romantic about it; it was a 
typical manage de convenance which put Racine on his 
feet financially and gave him a safe anchorage against 
the storms of passion It was blessed with seven chil- 
dren, two sons and five daughters Racine may almost 
be said to have raised a family of monks and nuns His 
eldest child, Jean-Baptiste, after an early career in the 
diplomatic service, became a recluse soon after his 
father’s death, and spent a long life m constant reading, 
his youngest, Louis (the author of the Memoirs of his 
father), became a priest, then returned to the world 
and devoted himself to writing religious poetry. Of the 
daughters, the eldest, Mane, made desperate efforts to 
become a nun, but, the conventual austerities proving 
dangerous to her health, she was forced to relinquish the 
cloister and ultimately married, all the others remained 
celibate, and three of them became religwuses What an 
expiation in the creatures of his flesh did this man make 
for the grands amour eux who were the typical issue of 
his mind ’ 

Nor will such a progeny surprise anyone who has 
perused the later letters of Racine What an odor of 
old-fdshioned but fervent and sincere piety is distilled 
from these pages ^ Perhaps no document of the past 
carries us so straight into the heart of the daily life of 
an intensely religious family of old France before the 
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eighteenth-century 'phUoso'phes and their religion naiu- 
relle were dreamed of How the father enters into the 
spiritual agonies of his eldest daughter and sympathizes 
with her actual physical distress when she is forced to 
return home from Port-Royal’ With what emotion he 
tells of parting with his younger daughter as she took the 
veil at Melun' With what solicitude his fatherly eye 
follows his eldest son, who has become attached to the 
French embassy at the Hague, lest he should, amid the 
distractions of the world, become recreant to religion as 
his father had done’ Above all, how concerned he is 
that his son should not enter upon a career as a literary 
man or even be seen attending the theater or the opera ’ 
“The King and the whole court know my personal 
scruples about attending them, and would have a poor 
opmion of you, if, at your age, you had so little regard 
for me and my opinions ” ® Mme Racine comes to the 
support of her husband on this point m one of her letters 
to her son, where, speaking of his younger brother Louis, 
she says “Your little brother wants to be remembered 
to you, and promises that he will not go to the theater 
like you, for fear he may be sent to hell ” ® If anyone 
doubts the fundamental sincerity of Racine’s conversion 
and the profound revolution m his most mtimate tastes 
and instincts that it involved, he has only to read these 
letters to be convinced 

That is not to say that no traces of “the old Adam” 
remain The old “malice” and caustic wit flash out 
from time to time, especially in the letters to Boileau 
These, along with the ones addressed to Jean-Bap tiste, 
form the major part of the later correspondence They 
reveal a remarkable friendship of the true Damon and 
Pythias variety With this old crony Racine relaxed a 
little, and we get some surprising audacities Announc- 
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mg the death of M de Saint-Laurent, a functionary in 
the household of the Due d’Orleans, he remarks, “I 
don’t think that, except for Madame, they will grieve 
much over it in the Palais-Royal, they are rid of an 
honest man ” ^ And what are we to think of the follow- 
ing from a man who was himself such a king- worshipper:* 
Boileau had been taking the waters at Bourbon for 
throat trouble, without getting much improvement, the 
King had remarked to Racine that Boileau would do 
better to give up the water treatment and return to his 
ordinary way of living, whereupon Racine writes “I 
am persuaded, like you, that the joy of seeing again a 
monarch who shows such kindly interest in you, will do 
you more good than any remedies M Rose had already 
told me to say to you for him that after God the King 
was the greatest physician in the world, and I was very 
much edified at M Rose being kind enough to put God 
before the King, I am beginning to suspect that he 
might really be going in for dh'ohon ” ® A few lines 
farther on in the same letter, after relating how the 
Comedie Frangaise, unable to find a site for a new 
theater in town, might be obliged to settle on some 
waste land near Pantin where the refuse of Pans was 
usually deposited, we have this tart commentary “It 
would make a worthy stage for the works of M Pra- 
don ” It is clear that neither the esprtt nor the me- 
vhajweie of Racine had entirely abdicated 

The reader of these letters should, however, be warned 
not to expect much light entertainment nor, on the 
other hand, much intellectual stimulus Philosophical 
discussion was not m Racine’s or Boileau’s line, but we 
might have expected more literary talk than we get 
Boileau sends Racine some stanzas of his Ode sut Namur 
for criticism, and Racine returns the compliment with 
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fragments of a spiriiuel, that is all, and even 

then the discussion turns on technical verbal and metri- 
cal details The interest of the letters lies elsewhere, in 
the Dutch genre picture they afford of staid bourgeois 
life under Louis XIV Two famous writers of the past 
come alive as plain human beings The creator of 
Phedre is heard discussing his wife's accouchemenU , we 
are informed that “Nanette is bursting with fat” and 
that, when Mme Racine took the children to the fair 
the other day, Lionval (the baby-name for Louis) got 
terribly frightened when the elephant stuck its trunk in 
the pocket of the lackey who was holding his hand, but 
that the girls were bolder and came back loaded down 
with dolls The picture of Boileau given in this corre- 
spondence IS particularly vivid He is practically a 
member of the family, a sort of bachelor uncle One 
day he is dining with the Racines in the rue des Magons 
off a pike and a carp sent by the good people of Port- 
Royal from their pond, another day the whole family 
visits him at his country house at Auteuil, and, afttr 
dinner, he takes the youngest children for a walk in the 
Bois de Boulogne, joking with them and saying that he 
IS going to make them lose their way, but, adds Racme, 
“he couldn’t hear a word that these dear children were 
saying to him ” A whole senes of letters is devoted to 
Boileau’s loss of voice, Racine seems to scurry about 
and consult every physician and every counsellor within 
reach, and bombards Boileau with advice, which how- 
ever, does not do much good As for the letters to 
Mme Riviore (Racine’s sister Mane, now married at 
La Ferte), they are full of the most homely details 
about real estate, about gifts of cheeses from La Ferte, 
about projected visits to the Rivieres, and so on It is 
all very insignificant, and all very human and real 
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From the inventory of Racine’s estate at his death 
we are able to form a very clear picture of the material 
conditions under which this household lived They were 
comfortable and even luxurious What with his wife’s 
property, his incomes as tresorier de France, as histori- 
ographer royal, and, in later years, as gentilhomme or- 
dinarre du roi and secrStaire du roi, and his original 
pension as a man of letters, Racine is calculated to have 
been drawing an annual income in his later days equiv- 
alent to about $10,000 at least He was able to leave 
to his widow about $50,000 and to each of his children 
about $10,000 He had a carnage (lined with red velvet) 
and two horses He had a dressing-gown bordered with 
purple satin, and a cap of red velvet and cloth of gold 
The house (the last of several he occupied after his mar- 
riage, situated in the rue des Marais, the modern rue 
Visconti) was large and sumptuously furnished A 
great number of cabinets, armchairs, tapestries, pic- 
tures, mirrors, objects of porcelain and faience are men- 
tioned in the inventory The value of the silverware 
and jewelry amounted to about $5,000 Racine’s study 
was richly furnished (including, among other objects, a 
large walnut desk, two walnut armchairs, a large mirror 
with tortoise-shell frame, sixteen prints, a portrait on 
canvas, a Bordeaux tapestry, a Flemish tapestry, and 
six book-shelves containing about sixteen hundred vol- 
umes representing the classics and French literature, 
religion, history, geography, and travel) Such was the 
setting for the life of simple piety described above 
But it is time to enquire how Racine discharged the 
functions about which his “new life” centered What 
exactly were the duties of a royal historiographer? The 
modern conception of historiography as the registermg 
of the general advance of civilization m a given period 
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was not to become general until the eighteenth century 
The business of Louis’s historiographers was, in prac- 
tice, to write up his military campaigns and hand on his 
glory as a conqueror to posterity Now Racine and 
Boileau were evidently not chosen because they were 
military experts, but because they knew how to write, 
and one can readily understand why this was one of 
Louis’s most unpopular appointments m the eyes of 
courtiers and aristocratic rmhimres who thought they 
were far more fitted for this job than a couple of bour- 
geois literary men The jealousy and irritation of these 
unsuccessful aspirants to the office were taken out in the 
form of Jibes at the incompetence and alleged inactivity 
of the two historiographers When Racine and Boileau 
visited the front, their poor horsemanship, their timidity 
in the trenches, and their ignorance of military technical 
terms became the themes of jests and satirical verses 
Mile de Scudery wrote ‘‘Monsieur le Due took the 
King’s historians into the trenches at Ypres to show 
them danger close at hand, so that they might describe 
it better, but I think fear prevented them from seeing 
anything ” But it was even hinted that thev regarded 
their appointment as a mere sinecure, and made no seri- 
ous attempt to earn their emoluments Samt-Simon 
said ® that “neither Despreaux nor Racine ever worked 
seriously at the King’s history,” and Pradon m the fol- 
lowing verses represents a clerk m the Finance Office as 
saying (with reference to the two historiographers) 

Nous n’avons encor vu nen d’eux qiic leurs quittances 

Que ce qu’ils ont eent soit bien on mal con^u, 

Ila eenvent fort bien du moms un “j’ai regu " 


There is, however, no basis for these aspersions, espe- 
cially in the case of Racine He obviously took the most 
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conscientious pains to familiarize himself with a tech- 
nique entirely new to him Not only did he accompany 
the army m the campaigns of 1678, 1683, 1687, 1691, 
1692, and 1693, but his correspondence shows him mak- 
ing the most minute enquiries of men like Vauban and 
Luxembourg regarding the details of sieges and other 
military operations and consulting with Boileau about 
the plan of the work Finally, there is this decisive en- 
try m Dangeau’s Journal (March 20, 1686) “The King 
has been having the history that Racine and Boileau 
are writing read to him lately after dinner, and 
seems very pleased with it ” Unfortunately, posterity 
IS not in a position to form any judgment on the 
quality of the resultant work, for the whole manu- 
script perished in a fire which consumed the house of 
Valmcour (the successor of Racine and Boileau) in 
1726 

Racine would never have become historiographer 
royal if he had not already enjoyed the favor of Louis 
That had come to him early m his career, and it was 
more than ever necessary to cultivate it now A few 
remarks on Racine as a courtier — a role singularly out 
of keeping with his new-found piety, at first glance — 
may therefore not be out of place It has been suggested 
at several points m this story already that Racine’s ad- 
miration for Louis, though perhaps excessive, was not 
necessarily insincere An occasional ironical reference 
to king-worship on the part of a man so irrepressibly 
wahcieiix as Racine — like the anecdote about M Rose 
quoted above — does not invalidate this view Samte- 
Beuve said “Love for Louis XIV in Racine's soul was, 
as it were, the heir of his other profane passions ” Its 
expression was occasionally so hyperbolic as to call forth 
a gentle reprimand from the King himself, as when he 
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said to Racine after the latter's speech at the reception 
of Thomas Corneille at the Academy “I would have 
praised you more for it, if you had praised me less ” 
However, favors were increasingly lavished on Racine 
His stipend as historiographer was increased, he was 
appointed geiihlhovime ordiiiazre du roi, then secr^taxre 
du TOi, he was invited to the King’s very intimate 
“house-parties” at Marly, where everything was on a 
much more informal footing than at Versailles, he was 
given a fine apartment at Versailles, he was allowed the 
unusual privilege of entering the King’s lever whenever 
he wished, and m 1696 the King had him read to him at 
night when he was ill in bed The testimony of con- 
temporaries goes to show that Racine was naturally 
qualified in many ways, by his good looks, his easy 
grace of manner and expression, and by his utter lack 
of the pedantry or the self-consciousness of the literar}^ 
man, to be a success at court “There is nothing of the 
poet in his conversation,” says Samt-Simon, “but every- 
thing that suggests the gentleman and the man of breed- 
ing ” The success of this bourgeois would naturally 
cause a good deal of heart-burning which took the form 
of insinuations that his devotion was only a masque to 
cover self-seeking and intrigue A certain color was 
given to these by the fact that Racine’s conversion co- 
incided so neatly with the new turn towards dh)oiion b}. 
the court and with the rise to power of the puritanical 
Mme de Maintenon This unfavorable mterpretation 
found vent in such verses as Le l^oel du poete de la 
FerU-Milon (1696) 

De fdire la fortune 

Les moyens sont divers 

Racine en trouvait une 

Dans le fruit de ses vers, 
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Maia son ambition 
N’etant pas satisfaite, 

De la devotion 

Don, don' 

Le masque il emprilnta 
La, la I 

It Will be convenient, while we are discussing the 
curious blend of the worldly and the otherworldly in 
Racine’s “new life,” to insert some mention of the 
products of his pen during the last period of his career, 
since these reflect both those aspects, though no mention 
will be made here of the two Biblical dramas, Esther and 
Athahe, which are reserved for treatment in the next 
chapter Scarcely had Racine renounced the theater 
than he came near to an apostasy, Mme de Montespan, 
about 1680, tiring of Qumault’s librettos, induced 
Racine to undertake an opera on the fall of Phaeton 
He consented very reluctantly, and did not proceed far 
with it, for Quinault complained so bitterly that the 
project was abandoned According to Boileau, Racine 
had only written a few lines, which he probably de- 
stroyed later, no trace of them has been found It has 
been suggested that Racme^s consent to do a thing so at 
variance with his recent reform may be explained by a 
dread of displeasing his high protectors just at the 
moment when the la Voism affair was at its height, and 
an order for his own arrest was possibly impending 
Racine’s translation of Plato’s Banquet also comes from 
this period, and was done similarly at a request from a 
highly placed lady, the Abbesse de Fontevrauld Again, 
Racine felt obliged to compose in 1685, at the request of 
the Marquis de Seignelay, a piece of verse in praise of 
the King, called the Idylle de la J)a^x, to be set to music 
by Lulli and sung at a fete given in Louis’s honor by the 
marquis in his garden at Sceaux In the same year he 
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had to deliver at the Academy a speech in honor of 
Pierre Corneille at the reception of Thomas Corneille 
who succeeded to his brother’s chair Thus he found 
himself in the paradoxical necessity of praising the very 
drama which he had personally renounced as a worldly 
vanity The result, however, was a magnificent piece of 
panegyric prose, and, in view of the long contentions 
between the two men, an act of noble generosity (As a 
matter of fact, it should be noted that, for all his re- 
ported indifference to his own profane plays, he did not 
fail to revise them for the collected editions of 1687 and 
1697, though, according to Louis Racine, when he felt 
the approach of death, he ordered the corrected copy he 
had prepared for a new edition to be burned before his 
eyes) But what reveals the “old Adam” most in 
Racine’s post-conversion writings are his Epigrams 
Many have probably been attributed to him wrongly, 
but there is no doubt that he wrote the one on Fon- 
tenelle’s A Hpar in 1680 or 1681 and the extremely caustic 
ones on Pradon’s Gernianicvs and Boyer’s Judith as late 
as 1694 or 1695 This confirms the impression we get 
from the letters that his malice was the last of his in- 
firmities to be extirpated, and we recollect the un- 
friendly Fontenelle’s remark “Boileau is devout and 
malicious, Racine is more devout and more malicious 
The rest of Racine’s writings that fall to be mentioned 
here reveal, on the other hand, the Racme of whom 
Samt-Simon said “Everything in him, toward the end, 
bore the mark of the man of virtue ” Religious piety 
and literary genius have perhaps never entered into 
such close alliance as in these last works of Racine The 
Ode tiree du Psaume XVI J cannot be exactly dated (it 
was not published until 1808), but it must postdate the 
Hymnes du Bieviaire Roviain (which, as we have seen. 
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were completed before 1675), it almost certainly was 
written after the conversion The Cantiques spiriiuels, 
four religious lyrics based on passages from the Old 
Testament and from St Paul’s Epistles, were composed 
and published in 1694 They have been called Racine’s 
swan song Their utter simplicity and extreme austerity 
of feeling, style, and rhythm form such a contrast to the 
romantic religiosity of English contemporaries like 
Crashaw that full appreciation of them is usually one of 
the last conquests of Anglo-Saxon taste Yet they 
(along with the choruses of Esther and Athalie) undoubt- 
edly mark the highest reach of French lyricism between 
the Pleiad e poets and Andre Chenier, and surely there 
IS a relationship between the style and the movement of 
a stanza like the following and the manner of a modern 
poet like Paul Valery 

Le pain que ]e vous propose 
Sert aux anges d’aliment 
Dieu lui-mSme le compose 
De la fleur de son froment 
C’est ce pain si delectable 
Que ne sert point a sa table 
Le monde que vous suivez 
Je I’offre 4 qui me veut suivre 
Approchez Voulez-voua vivre? 

Prenez, mangez, et vivez 


The most extensive work in prose that Racine left is 
his Abreqe de VH\iiio%re de Pori-Royal He was appar- 
ently engaged on it in the last few years of his life; it 
was not published until well on in the eighteenth cen- 
tury It IS a monument of his affectionate interest in 
the old abbey and a historical document of umque 
value, for it is the first of all the histones of Port-Royal, 
written by one who had been an eyewitness of its great- 
est days and whose relatives had been connected with it 
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even before his birth It is incomplete, stopping with 
the events of the year 1665 It is a model of French 
classical prose narrative, clear, orderly, elegant, free of 
all pretentiousness, perfectly attuned to its subject 
matter, and it probably affords some idea of what the 
style of his official royal history would have been like if 
that document had survived 

But a still greater monument of Bacine’s devotion to 
Port-Royal, and the most convincing demonstration of 
his moral courage, is his practical fidelity and service- 
ableness to the abbey from the moment of his recon- 
ciliation with it until his death To be a good Versailles 
courtier and at the same time an active friend of the 
Jansemsts during the last twenty years of the seven- 
teenth century is no doubt also a supreme proof of 
Racine’s diplomatic suppleness Hardly had he re- 
turned to the fold than ‘The peace of the church” came 
to an end, and the persecution of Port-Royal set in 
agam and more violently than ever, under the combined 
influence of the archbishop of Pans, Harlay de Chan 
vallon, and Pere de la Chaise, the King’s Jesuit con- 
fessor. In 1679 Port-Royal was ordered to expel all its 
pensiAynnaire.^ and its religious advisers, and forbidden 
to receive any more novices , m other words, it was con 
demned to a slow death Arnauld was diiven into exile 
and Nicole into hiding Moreover, Louis XIV, under 
the influence of Mme de Mamtenon and Pere de la 
Chaise, was becoming daily more bigoted and intolerant 
of anything that smacked of heresy, as is shown by the 
revocation of the Edict of Nantes m 1685 But the King 
had other than religious grievances against the Jansen- 
ists he had never forgotten that they had been accused 
of collusion with the Fronde, and he suspected people 
who associated with them of being political intriguers, 
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of being guilty of the crime known as ToUieTnerii That 
under such circumstances Racine could play his dual 
role for nearly two decades without getting into trouble 
must, as I have suggested, have required other gifts be- 
sides moral courage This whole period of Racine’s life 
IS not a little puzzling and could stand more illumina- 
tion, but there is no doubt that his loyalty to Port- 
Royal was quite open and known to everybody 
In the first place, he constantly visited the abbey, and 
took his family there every year to the procession of the 
Holy Sacrament Moreover, he kept m constant touch 

with Nicole and Arnauld after they had been compelled 
to leave Port-Royal When Nicole’s mortal illness 
seized him, Racme used to take medicine to his house in 
Pans straight from Versailles He corresponded with 
Arnauld m his Belgian exile, and when efforts were made 
in 1694 to get permission for the great Jansenist to re- 
turn to France, Racine was the zealous mediator in the 
secret negotiations When Arnauld’ s heart, after his 
death abroad, was brought back to Port-Royal, Racme 
is said to have been the only outside friend of the abbey 
who dared to be present at the ceremony of its recep- 
tion When the rehgieuses required a friend m high 
places to put through delicate negotiations of a semi- 
pohtical character for them, Racine was always at their 
disposal Thus when, after the resignation of their su- 
perior in 1694, it was a question of finding a successor 
who, if possible would be sympathetic to them, it was 
Racme who made it his duty to suggest various names 
to the Archbishop Harlay When, in the midst of these 
negotiations, Harlay died (in 1695), to be succeeded by 
De Noailles, it was Racme who was delegated by the 
abbey to present its compliments to the new archbishop 
The superior not yet having been chosen, Racine went 
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to the pains of bringing pressure to bear on the Duchesse 
de Noailles, the mother of the archbishop, to have the 
matter settled Finally the Abbe Roynette, a choice 
eminently acceptable to Port-Royal, was, thanks to 
Racine’s activities, appointed superior in 1696 In the 
same year Racine wrote, at the request of the rehgieuses, 
a memorandum setting forth the reasons why they 
should not be deprived of part of their revenue m favor 
of Port-Royal de Pans, which was trying to get the 
division of properties between the two bodies as appor- 
tioned in 1669 set aside On this occasion, too, through, 
Racine’s efforts, his friends won their case 

I have dwelt on these details of Racine’s relations 
with Port-Royal because they help to explain the cloud 
that darkened the poet’s last years The whole matter 
remains somewhat obscure, but there is no doubt that, 
for some reason, Racine toward the end forfeited in 
some measure the Xing’s former complete good will 
He was not disgraced,” as has sometimes been sup- 
posed, we find him attending the King at Marly and 
Fontainebleau almost to the eve of his death But a 
letter he wrote to IMme de Mamtenon on IMarch 4, 1698, 
shows that something serious had happened, never have 
we found Racine writing m this heartbroken strain He 
speaks first of a “memoirc” that has perhaps annoyed 
the King, this was apparently a request to be relieved 
of a certain heavy tax which had recently been imposed 
on all “charges” like that of “secretaire” which Racine 
held Then he adds “But I learn that I have a much 
more terrible affair on my hands, and that the King has 
been led to consider me as a Jansemst I confess that 
when I had them sing in Esther ‘O Kings, banish 
calumny,’ I did not expect that I should one day be 
myself attacked by calumny I know that, in the 
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King’s mmd, a Jansemst is both an intriguer and a 
rebel against the Church We may pass over, in view 
of his distraction, this rather undignified deprecation 
of any suspicion of being a Jansenist, but how could 
Racine’s “Jansenism” have escaped the notice of Louis 
for twenty years? Later on in the letter Racine seems 
to ascribe his trouble to the memorandum of 1696 in 
behalf of Port-Royal des Champs against Port-Royal 
de Pans, mentioned above “That’s all my Jansenism 
I assure you Madame, that the state in which I am 
IS most worthy of the compassion which I have always 
seen you show for unfortunates I am deprived of the 
honor of seeing you, I dare scarcely count now on your 
protection I sought consolation at least in my 

work, but judge what bitterness must be cast over this 
work by the thought that that great monarch himself 
with whom my mind is constantly occupied perhaps 
regards me as a man more worthy of his anger than of 
his favors ” 

Louis Racine gave another explanation of this “dis- 
grace ” According to him, it had its origin in a memo- 
randum on the miserable state of the common people 
which Racine drew up at the request of Mme de Mam- 
tenon and which fell into the hands of the King, who 
exclaimed m anger “Because he knows how to write 
verses perfectly, does he think that he knows every- 
thing^ And because be is a great poet, does he want to 
be a minister^” There is no confirmation of this story 
from other sources, and modern biographers of Racine 
are much at variance m the credence they attach to it 
Some say Racine was the last man to concern himself 
with politico-economic reform, but this is not convinc- 
ing m view of the very bold and eloquent passages on 
the duties and temptations of kings which occur, as we 
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slmll see, in Athalie It has been insinuated that Mme 
de Mamtenon, in suggesting to Racine that he should 
draw up such a memorandum, was deliberately slipping 
a noose around his neck That there may have been 
some duplicity m Mme de Mamtenon’s attitude toward 
Racine seems to be suggested by the following passage 
m a letter of hers to Mme de Glapion (written after the 
poet’s death) “You would have had more pleasure at 
court; but very likely it would have been your rum, 
Racine would have attracted you and involved you in 
the cahale des jansemstes ” As to why Louis had not 
long ago objected to Racine’s boldness in giving lessons 
to longs in Athahe, this is only another form of the 
problem why he had not punished him for his Jansenism 
before The answer may be that Racine’s activities in 
behalf of Port-Royal had multiplied m the years preced- 
ing 1698 and had been of a more public character But 
there is another, more sinister explanation, according to 
which it was Louis’s practice to allow his disfavors to 
ripen before revealing their full effect 

Whatever the true explanation of this episode, it gives 
us another glimpse into Racine’s complex personality, 
with its combination of sensitiveness, moral idealism, 
timidity, and circumspection The experience caused 
Racine great suffering and perhaps helped to shorten 
his life In April 1698 (the month after the letter to 
Mme de Maintenon) we find him complaining of “a 
slight erysipelas ’’ During the summer he seemed 
better, but in September he was ill again and more seri- 
ously His wife has to help him out in his correspond- 
ence with his son, at the end of her homely letters comes 
a pathetic little postscript from Racme, apologizmg for 
his poor handwriting because he is lying m bed We 
begm to hear of a hard spot on his right side, then of a 
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tumor On January 30, 1699 (this is the last of his 
letters preserved to us), he writes to his son “I went^ 
for a walk this afternoon in the Tuileries with your 
mother, thinking the air would strengthen me, but I 
had scarcely been there half an hour, when I was seized 
with an unbearable pain in the back, which compelled 
me to return home ’’ On March 15 Dangeau noted m 
his Journal ‘‘Racine is at death’s door, there is no more 
hope, he is grieved over at court, the Kmg even appears 
afflicted by his condition, and inquires about him with 
great kindness ” (This seems to put the possibility of a 
real dxsgrdce out of the question ) 

The poet was ministered to by his physician, Dodart 
(a Jansenist), and attended by his wife, his married 
daughter, and his two sons Boileau, “the best man and 
the best friend there is in the world,” according to 
Racine, visited him constantly “It is a happiness for 
me to die before you,” were the dying words of the one 
poet to the other Another faithful friend was his neigh- 
bor, Willard (also a Jansenist, who shortly afterwards 
was imprisoned for the rest of his life in the Bastille for 
his Jansenism) A senes of letters from Willard which 
have come down to us serve almost as official bulletins 
of the progress of Racme’s malady They are also of 
great interest as evidence of Racine’s moral and spiritual 
state m his last days and of the reputation he enjoyed 
The reader of these obviously veracious documents can 
be m no doubt about the sincerity of Racine’s conver- 
sion m his later days at least, they reveal a man whose 
very nature is transformed “The patience and gentle- 
ness of the sick man, naturally impetuous and impa- 
tient, IS a real work of the mercy of the Lord,” writes 
Willard on March 24, “he is in danger, but so well dis- 
posed, that he gives evidence of dreading a return to 
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health more than the end of his life. ‘I have never had 
the strength to do penance/ he said m confidence lately 
to a certain person ‘What a blessing for me that God 
has done me the mercy of sending me this penance ’ 
He IS full of such sentiments ” On April 8 he writes 
“Naturally quick-tempered m the highest degree, he 
has become patient and calm, beyond what can be 
expressed 

Racine died on April 21, 1699, between three and four 
m the morning, “after forty-five days of a most exem- 
plary long-suffermg ” He left a will asking Port-Royal 
to grant him the honor of being buried at the foot of 
M Hamon’s grave, “although I recognize myself most 
unworthy of it, both on account of the scandals of my 
past life and because of the little use I have made of the 
excellent upbringing which I received long ago in that 
mstitution and of the great examples of piety and peni- 
tence that I saw there and of which I have been but a 
sterile admirer But the more I have offended God, the 
more I need the prayers of this holy community to draw 
His mercy down upon me ” Willard reports, as evi- 
dence of the sincere esteem and affection in which 
Racine was held at court, the following tribute from the 
Comtesse de Gramont, who visited the dying man fre- 
quently “Alas’ what a loss for us people at court the 
death of such a friend is ’ For all of us there who thought 
with the slightest seriousness of our salvation had him 
as a counsellor and as an example He encouraged us, 
enlightened us, strengthened us ” 

The mghl following Racine’s death, his body was 
taken to Port-Royal and buried, not at the foot (on ac- 
(“ount of lack of room) but at the head of M Hamon’s 
grave (When Port-Royal was destroyed in 1711, the 
remains were exhumed and removed to the church of 
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Samt-Etienne du Mont in Pans, where they now rest 
beside those of Pascal ) In the necrology of Port-Royal 
the hfe and death of one of the world's greatest drama- 
tists are summed up in the following simple and austere 
lines 

On this day, one thousand six hundred and ninety-nine, there 
died in Paris Jeon Racine, treasurer of France, secretary of the King 
and Gentleman-in-Ordinary of his Bedchamber He had been 
brought up in these precincts with other persons who were pursuing 
their studies here, and, having been obliged to depart hence, he fol- 
lowed for some time the ways of the world But God showed him 
His grace by renewmg in his spirit the light of truth which had been 
darkened there and by awakening in his heart the sentiments of 
piety He had much affection for this monastery, and he has given 
us proof of his zeal, having used his influence to protect us His body 
has been brought here and buried m the outside cemetery as he had 
directed He left us eight hundred livres m his will 
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THE BIBLICAL PLAYS 

A lthough the necrologist of Port-Royal showed 
^ by his silence regarding the dramatic aspects of 
Racine’s earthly career that he had as low an opinion of 
the latter’s profane plays as the poet himself professed, 
there were two tragedies at least of the returned prodi- 
gal which all cultivated Jansenists exempted from their 
Index Expurgatonus These were the Biblical tragedies, 
Esther and Athalie, produced in 1689 and 1691 respec- 
tively The great Arnauld found it difficult to decide 
which of them he admired most 

This unexpected recrudescence of Racine the drama- 
tist m a new guise seems to be another example of that 
phenomenon of “crystallization” which may explain 
the “conversion ” There is every evidence (the number 
of books on religion found m his library, the allusions m 
his letters, the lyrical religious verse he produced) that 
the later Racine steeped himself in the Bible and in re- 
ligious history in general At the same time, his consent 
to write an opera and to revise his own profane plays 
for publication shows that his love of dramatic compo- 
sition had been scotched but not killed, no doubt he 
still nursed vaguely that ideal expressed in the Preface 
to Phedre^ of a drama that should be edifying as well as 
diverting, yet there could be no question of a return to 
the secular stage Thirdly, Racine the courtier was no 
doubt always on the alert for novel and subtle ways of 
flattermg his royal master and mistress, and increasingly 
so as he felt the suspicion of his Jansenism weighmg 
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more heavily upon him Wheiij therefore, Mme de 
Maintenon requested the poet to write a play that 
would be suitable for performance by pupils at Saint- 
Cyr, Racine must have felt that here agam was a 
Heaven-sent opportunity to satisfy apparently incom- 
patible tastes and ambitions, to kill no less than three 
birds with one stone 

The ultimate result was Racine’s dramatic epilogue, 
two plays unique not only in French but m European 
literature, though a fairly close analogue is to be found m 
the almost contemporary work of an English poet whose 
curious kinship to Racine in some points has been sug- 
gested before — namely, in Milton’s Samson Agonistes 
They are works difficult to classify They have been 
called the most truly classical in form of all Racme’s 
plays, and there is no doubt that the poet himself 
thought he was here attaining something very close to 
the Greek dramatic ideal Others, however, have mam- 
tiiined that they are the most romantic plays in the 
French classical repertory They are, of course, utterly 
destitute of that psychological subtlety and that mter- 
play of human wills and passions which gave such in- 
tensity of suspense to R acme’s dramas of amour-passion 
God holds the action m the cup of His hand from first 
line to last. He is the leading — though invisible — 
actor, the end is predetermined at the start 

In a sense, therefore, these are philosophical rather 
than psychological dramas But let the modern reader 
beware of expecting any metaphysical subtleties, Athahe 
IS not a seventeenth-century Fausts the philosophy is 
the very simple one that informs also Bossuet’s Discours 
suT Vhistoire umveTsellej the pure doctrme of Divme 
Providence As for the atmosphere m which the plays 
move, it is (at least in Athahe) the most faithful repro- 
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duction of the spirit of the Old Testament to be found 
in drama (more faithful than Milton’s, because less im- 
paired by the mjection of the author^s personality) 
There is nothing here of the humanitarian Christianity 
that the France of the following century was to play 
such a role in introducing, nothing even of the Fene- 
lonian sweetness and light, the voice we hear is that of 
Jehovah, the God of battles and of vengeance, demand- 
ing an eye for an eye and a tooth for a tooth, a voice 
that still spoke with conviction to an age that believed, 
not in tolerance but in the extirpation of heresy, an age 
whose finest spirits approved openly of the revocation 
of the Edict of Nantes The style is the purest and at 
the same time the most lyrical that Racme (or any 
French poet of the seventeenth century) wrote, there is 
no danger of the intrusion of the jargon g^alant here, and 
Racme is so steeped in the poetry of the Psalms and the 
language of the prophets that his verse rises easily and 
gracefully to heights unknown to French poets in gen- 
eral between D’Aubigne and Hugo The reader of the 
profane plays may feel at first, on entering these chaster 
precincts, that he has lost his bearings, but when his 
eyes become accustomed to the strange lighting he will 
recognize the same Racine, not only by his combination 
of force and grace but also by the old passion and in- 
tensity, directed now into new channels Then he will 
realize the piofound truth in Mme de Scvigne’s “Racine 
loves God now the way he used to love his mistresses, 
he is all for holy things just as he used to be all for pro- 
fane things ” The Biblical plays bear the same relation 
to the profane plays that the Racine of Port-Royal and 
Mine de Maintenon bears to the Racine of the Hotel de 
Bourgogne and Mile Du Parc 
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1 

Esther, 1689 

The apple of Mme de Maintenon’s eye was the 
Maison de Samt-Cyr, a school founded by her a few 
miles distant from Versailles for the educating of daugh- 
ters of the poorer nobility In order to give these young 
ladies a somewhat broader cultural training than was 
common in the ordinary conventual school, the custom 
had been introduced (or rather the custom of the schools 
of the sixteenth century had been revived) of having 
them do amateur theatricals The material had been at 
first provided out of the imagination of the principal, 
Mme Brinon, but this proving insipid, though pious, the 
bold idea of having the girls play tragedies like Cznna 
and Andromafjue was tried out The result was, alas^ 
only too successful The youthful actresses entered into 
the spirit of passionate roles like Hermione and Orestes 
with such gusto that Mme de Mamtenon wrote to 
Racine “Our little girls have just played Andromaque 
so well that they will never play it or any of your plays 
again ” But at the same time she asked the retired 
dramatist to write for her “some kind of moral or his- 
toric poem from which love should be entirely ban- 
ished ” This letter was the reagent which provoked the 
“crystallization” referred to above 

It IS easy to see why, when Racine decided to accede 
to Mme de Mamtenon’ s request, his choice of subject 
fell upon the story of Esther In the first place, the Book 
of Esther is already one of the most perfectly rounded 
dramas m existence As Racine says in his Preface “It 
seemed to me that, without modifying any of the cir- 
cumstances of Holy Scripture that had even the shght- 
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est importance — which would be, to my mmd, a kind 
of sacrilege — I could fill out my whole action with 
those scenes alone which God himself, so to speak, has 
prepared ” Racine the pietist, on the other hand, was 
attracted by the edifying picture Esther offers of what 
he calls “detachment from the world in the very midst 
of the world,” a phrase which doubtless suggests the 
attitude he wished to adopt himself at this period and 
which he subtly intimates was also the attitude of his 
great patroness Finally — though Racine does not 
confess this in his Preface — the possibility of flattering 
allusions to the parallelism between the Esther who 
succeeded the “proud Vashti” in the affection of Ahas- 
uerus and Mine de Mamtenon, who supplanted the 
arrogant Montespan m the heart of the Roi-Soleil (not 
to speak of subtler and more ambiguous parallelisms 
between the events of the drama and the political and 
religious conditions of contemporary Europe), undoubt- 
edly appealed to the courtier in Raeme 

Because the young ladies at Samt-Cyr were taught 
singing as well as reciting and acting, Mme de Mam- 
tenon stipulated that “singing should be mingled with 
declamation and the whole thing bound together by an 
action which would make it more lively ” Declamation, 
then songs, then action — that is the order of the in- 
gredients in the original prescription But, as usual, 
Racine found a way to fashion commands into the mold 
of his own dreams “So 1 undertook the thing, and I 
perceived that, in the very act of working according to 
the plan that had been given me, I was in some sort 
carrying out a project that had often passed through 
my mind, which was to link, as in the ancient Greek 
tragedies, the chorus and the singing with the action, 
and to utilize for singing the praises of the true God 
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that part of the chorus which the pagans utilized for 
smgmg the praises of their false diviiuties The reader 
will recollect that the use of the chorus was conunou in 
French tragedy of the sixteenth and even, occasionally, 
of the beginning of the seventeenth century, but it had 
been abandoned for so long that Racine’s restoration of 
it was regarded as an innovation and was one of the 
grounds for regarding Esther (and Athalie) as a closer 
approximation to Greek drama than any of Racme’s 
profane plays 

But, if Esther is ‘"classical” m this respect, it may be 
said that it is “romantic” in others For the first time 
in Racme’s drama, the unities are not all strictly ob- 
served To be sure, Racine states in his Preface ""One 
may say that the unity of place is observed in this play, 
inasmuch as the whole action takes place m the palace 
of Ahasuerus ” But he immediately adds “However, 
as it was desirable to make this entertainment more 
agreeable to children, by giving some variety to the 
settmgs, that is the reason why I have not preserved 
this unity with the same rigor as I used to do in my 
tragedies ” And, m effect, the scene changes with each 
act 

Fmally, it may be asserted that Esther is not a drama 
at all, but an opera Racine says, in closing his Preface 
‘"I cannot bring myself to end this Preface without 
rendering to him who composed the music ^ the justice 
that is due him, and without confessing frankly that his 
songs constituted one of the greatest attractions of the 
piece ” And it is to be noted that the pr^v^lege of the 
play, when it was published, designated it simply as “a 
work of poetry, suitable for being recited and for being 
sung ” 

The fact is that Esther is really a brilliant example of 
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the fi^e de drconstance and should be evaluated accord- 
ingly It IS clear from the tone of his Preface that 
Hacine did not take this task with desperate serious- 
ness from the artistic point of view He was quite in 
earnest as a moralist, and 'pixpie au jeu as a dramatic 
experimenter, but above all concerned to please both 
his august patrons and the charming members of his 
dramatic troupe — oh ’ so different from the professional 
Thespians he had coached of yore The result is a some- 
what synthetic product, a compromise between incom- 
patible aims, a decorous and decorative play constructed 
with dexterity and written with fluency and taste, but 
sketchy in its characterization and (for Racine) rather 
weak in its motivation It does not convey the asper- 
ities of the Old Testament outlook with the almost 
brutal fidelity of Athahe, the fierce Oriental harem- 
story is softened down to a pious apologue in which 
Ahasuerus takes on some of the 'pohtesse of a French 
monarch and the Esther who petitioned for the massa- 
cre of seventy-five thousand enemies becomes a Chris- 
tian spouse m whose traits one can discern the vague 
portrait of Mme de Maintenon The choruses, though 
often charming, are somewhat languorous and lack the 
force and passion of those in Athahe Esther might be 
called the more loms-quatorzien of Racine’s Biblical 
dramas, ]ust as IphigSme has been called the most louts- 
quatorzien of his profane dramas It is mainly of interest 
as showing the resurrected dramatist accustoming his 
hand to his new material and getting into his stride for 
the production of the much greater Athnl^e 

The play is preceded by a prologue spoken by a figure 
personifying Piety, thus striking the note of the drama 
This prologue is interesting for its politico-religious al- 
lusions It should be remembered that Esther s first 
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performance (on January 26, 1689) coincided with the 
early phases of the War of the Augsburg League, which 
had broken out in the preceding summer, and in which 
France found herself opposed by a mighty coalition of 
powers, including most of the Protestant states of 
Europe After praising Louis XIV as the protector 
of “these timid doves” (the pupils of Samt-Cyr), Piety 
goes on to celebrate the monarch’s zeal for religion 

De ta gloire animc, lui seui de tant de roia 
S’arme pour ta querelle, et combat pour tea droits 
Le perfide mtirCt, I’aveugle jalousie 
S’unissent contre toi pour 1 aff reuse hcreaie, (a) 

and to pray for God’s support for his armies Then, 
linking gracefully the subject of the play with these 
political animadversions, she addresses the troupe of 
actresses 

Retracez-lui d’Esthcr riiistoire gloneuse 
Et sur Timpicte la foi victoneuse, (b) 

and closes with a warning to the lovers of “folles pas- 
sions,” of “spectacles frivoles,” to stay away 

Fuyez de mes plaisirs la sainte au^tente 
Tout respire ici Dieu, la paix, la vcrite (c) 

This prologue might be called the manifesto of Racine’s 
conversion as a dramatist 

The artistic unconventionality of Esther is shown by 
its division into three, instead of the customary five 
acts The first of these takes place in Esther’s apart- 
ment It begins with an expository scene between 
Esther and her confidante, Elise, which at once strikes 
the note of Racine’s philosophy of Divine Providence 
Esther sees the guiding hand of God in her whole life 
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This IS well illustrated by the lines m which she de- 
scribes Ahasuerus’ choosing her as his wife 

Devant ce fier monarque, Elise, je parus 

Dieu tient le cccur des rois entre sea mama puiaaantes 


De mes faibles attraits le Roi parut frapp6 
II m’observa longtemps dans un sombre adence, 

Et le ciel, qui pour moi fit penclier la balance, 

Dans ce temps-la sans doute agissait sur son coeur (d) 

In the lines which introduce the chorus, the allusion to 
Mme de Mamtenon and her frequent retreats” at 
Saint-Cyr is obvious 

Cependant mon amour pour notre nation 
A rempli ce palais de filles de Sion, 

Jeunes et tendres fleurs, par le sort agitees. 

Sous un ciel itranger comme moi transplantees 
Dans un lieu scpare de profanes temoins, 

Je mets a les former mon etude ct mes soms 
Et e’est la que fuyant 1 orgueil du diademc, 

Lasse de vains honneurs, et me cherchant moi-m^me, 

Aux pieds de TEternel je viens m hiimilier, 

Et gouter le plaisir de me faire oiibher (e) 

The chorus (of “jeunes filles Israelites”) then appears 
and fills a scene with solos and choruses Some idea of 
the style of these lyric parts may be gained from the 
followmg fragments 

Puissent jusques au ciel vos soupir^i innocents 
Monter comme I’odeur d’lm agrcable encens' (f) 

O nves du Jourdain^ d champs dimes des cieux* 

Sacres monts, fertilcs \dllecs, 

Par cent miracles signalees’ 

Du doux pays de nos aieux 
Serons-nous toujours exilees? (g) 

In the next scene Mordecai announces to Esther the 
projected slaughter of the Jews and pleads with her to 
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intercede with the King This is followed by her famous 
prayer, after which the chorus returns and bewails the 
fate of the Israelites 

Ma vie a peine a conmiPDce d’^clore 
Je tomberai comme une fleur 
Qui n’a vu qu’une aurore (h) 

O Dieu, que la gloire couronne, 

Dieu que la lumiere environne, 

Qm voles sur I’aile des vents, 

Et dont le tr6ne est porte par lea anges’ (i) 

The second act is in the throne-room of Ahasuerus 
We first meet Human, whose hatred of Mordecai is de- 
lineated with the vigor Racine always put into the ex- 
pression of that emotion (The idea that Human was 
intended to represent Louvois is no longer accepted ) 
Later we see Ahasuerus sitting on his throne and 1 ament - 
mg the troubles of kings in lines that must have gone to 
Louis's heart The brief scene in which Haman’s dis- 
comfiture IS brought about is a masterly exploitation 
of the ironic possibilities in the Biblical narrative Then 
follows the scene where Esther invites Ahasuerus to 
her banquet Here Ahasuerus utters, in the following 
speech, an unmistakable tribute to Mme de Maintenon 

Croyez-moi, cherc Either, ce sceptre, cet empire, 

Et ces profonds respects que la terreiir inspire, 

A leur pompeux eclat mfilent peu de douceur, 

Et fatiguent souvent leur tnste possesseur 
Je ne trouve qu’en vous ]e ne sais quelle grfi>ce 
Qui me charme toujours et jamais ne me lasse 
De Taimablc vertu doux et puisaants attraita’ 

Tout respire en Esther I'lnnocence ct la paix 
Du chagrin le plus noir elle ecarte les ombres, 

Et fait des jours sereins de mes jours les plus sombres (j) 

The act closes with a long scene of alternate declamation 
and singing by the chorus 
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The third act has the very romantic setting of Es- 
ther’s gardens, along with one side of the banquet hall 

C’est done ici d’Esther le superbe jardm, 

Et ce salon pompeux est le lieu du festin (k) 

It begins with a curious semicomic scene in which the 
Wife of Haman derides him for falling into his own trap, 
and advises him not to show his moroseness at the ban- 
quet And here Racine puts into her mouth some rather 
bold remarks of the type that become more frequent in 
Athalie 

Les rois craignent surtout le reproche et la plainte 


Quiconque ne sait pas devorer iin affront, 

Ni de fausses couleiirs se deguiser le front. 

Loin de I’aspect des rois qii’il s’ecarte, qu il fuie 
II est des contretemps qn’il faut qu’un sage cssuic 
Souvent a\ec prudence un outrage endure 
Aux honneurs les plus liauts a servi de degre (1) 

It IS all very well to say that Racine could plead that he 
had scriptural authority for all he said, the fact remains 
that such lines have the ring of personal experience m 
them 

In the scene where Esther reveals her race and de- 
nounces Haman, the style rises sometimes to the level 
of the great passages of Athahe 

Ce Dien, inaitre absolu de la terre et des rieiix, 

N’est point tel que Terreur le figure a vos yeux 
L’Eternel est son nom Le monde est son ouvrage, 

E entend les soupira de Thumble qu'on outrage, 

Juge tous les mortels avec d'egales lois, 

Et du haut de son tr6ne interroge les rois Cm) 


When the news of Haman’s execution is brought and 
Ahasuerus announces the revocation of the order for the 
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massacre of the Jews, Esther underlines the pbilosophi< 
cal lesson of the play 

0 Dieu, par quelle route inconnue aux mortela 
Ta sagesse conduit ses desseins etemels^ (n) 

The play closes with choruses of rejoicing and thanks 
to God 

Quc son nom soit beni, que son nom soit chants 
Que Ton celebre aes ouvragea 
Au dela dea temps et dea ^ea, 

Au dela de I’etemite* (o) 

Much of the charm of Esther as a stage play was no 
doubt bound up with the unique conditions under which 
it was originally presented, and the spirit of which can 
never be recaptured The first performance of Esther 
took place in the vestibule of the dormitory of Samt-Cyr 
before a very restricted audience consisting of the pupils, 
their teachers, the King, Mme de Maintenon, the 
Dauphin, the Prince de Conde, and a few other cour- 
tiers It had been prepared, however, with great care, 
and no expense had been spared on the costumes (sup- 
posed to represent real Persian styles) or the settings 
Racine and Boileau hovered in the wings as coaches and 
prompters The King was so delighted that, on his re- 
turn to Versailles, he inspired the rest of the court by his 
enthusiasm with the desire to see it The affair there- 
fore became, as Racine points out in his Preface, much 
more public than had been intended Invitations to 
performances of Esther became much sought after at 
court, and Mme de Sevigne cannot conceal her delight 
when she receives one She has left a famous account of 
her impressions of the play m her letter of February 21, 
1689, the performance she had just witnessed was the 
sixth and last of that year At an earlier one, on Febru- 
ary 5, James II, former king of England, and his queen, 
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who had just taken refuge m France, were present as 
the guests of Louis On this occasion, professional sing- 
ers from the Opera were mingled with the pupil-actors 
It IS clear that Samt-Cyr was beginning to breathe of 
other thmgs than “God, peace and truth ” The young 
actresses’ vanity — and other emotions — were being 
excited by this concourse of gay courtiers and crowned 
heads to admire their beauty and talents Finally one or 
two scandals occurred Though these semipublic per- 
formances took place again — to the number of six or 
seven — m the early months of 1690, they were soon 
discontinued on the ground that they were prejudicial 
to the moral discipline of the institution, and after that 
Esther was only performed privately before the pupils 
and teachers It is held by some that the old “ enemies 
of Racine” were partly responsible for the stifling of the 
court performances of Esther, as well as of Athalie later, 
they adduce as evidence that other plays continued to 
be given semipubhc performances at Samt-Cyr The 
professional actors m Pans tried m vain to get the right 
to present Esther on the public stage, Racine withheld 
his consent, and the King refused to bring any pressure 
to bear upon him to make him revoke his decision Even 
after Racine’s death, Louis insisted that the poet’s de- 
sires on this point must be respected, with the result 
that Esther never appeared before a Parisian public 
during the reign of Louis XIV It was first played m 
Pans under the Regency, on May 8, 1721 

2 

Athalie, 1691 

One of his contemporaries, Mme de Caylus, has in- 
formed us that the success of Esther acted as a stimulus 
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to Racine the dramatist (“nut Racme en goAt”) Mme 
de Sevigne (in a letter of March 21, 1689, to her daugh- 
ter) doubted whether he could ever repeat this happy 
venture, but added “Still Racme is a clever man, we 
must live in hope ” Shortly afterwards she writes 
“Racine is beginning a new play for this winter it will 
be Absalom or Jephthah “ Court gossip was not far 
wide of the mark A Biblical tragedy must have been 
in gestation from about this time, but perhaps Racine 
had not yet definitely settled on a particular episode 
What is certain is that by November 1690 he gave a 
private readmg of his new tragedy at the home of the 
Marquis de Chandenier It should be noted that, at the 
moment he was finishing the work, he had no reason to 
suppose that it would not be given at least as adequate 
a presentation as Esther had received, it was not until 
the next year that Esther was performed without cos- 
tumes or scenery and before restricted audiences The 
private reading at the Marquis de Chandenier’s has 
been recorded for us in a letter by Duguet, a mutual 
friend of the dramatist and his host Duguet was greatly 
impressed by the play’s artistic qualities, but adds (and 
this IS interesting), “The author’s courage is even more 
worthy of admiration than his knowledge, his subtlety 
and his inimitable talent for verse The light of Hol_\ 
Scripture flames throughout and in such a way as to 
inspire respect in those who respect nothing ” 

Although his play bears the title Athahe^ Racine 
recognizes in his Preface that its central figure is really 
Joas (Joash m the English Bible), the only survivor of 
the descendants of David, after the slaughter of her 
grandchildren by Athalie (Athahah), Queen of Judah, 
in revenge for the murder by Jehu of her mother Jezebel, 
her son Okosias (Ahaziah) and the seventy sons of 
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Ahab, her father Joas, snatched still living from among 
the corpses, after Athalie’s massacre, by Josabet (Je- 
hoshabeath), sister of Okosias and wife of the high 
priest Joad (Jehoiada), was hidden in the Temple and 
brought up there by Joad as an acolyte under the name 
of Eliacin (Eliakim), m ignorance of his real name and 
origin Athalie meanwhile had built a temple for the 
worship of Baal m Jerusalem The play tells how Joad 
finally proclaims Joas the descendant of David and the 
rightful king of Judah and how, inveigling Athalie into 
the temple, he has her seized by the armed Levites and 
earned off to be slaughtered Racine was probably 
attracted to the story partly because it seemed to sym- 
bolize the glorious destiny of the true Church, victori- 
ous over its foes, and partly because of the opportunity 
it offered for magnificent stage effects He was not 
destmed to see the latter realized 

Voltaire, who, it will be admitted, must have been 
taking an objective view, called Athalie “the master- 
piece of the human mind,” though he added that it was 
at the same time “the masterpiece of fanaticism ” Vol- 
taire’s praise may sound a little too all-embracing A 
more modest estimate claims it as Racine’s master- 
piece That it IS a superb though severe achievement in 
dramatic poetry is beyond dispute, that Racine’s gift 
for informing his characters with genume passion and 
at the same time laying bare the innermost recesses of 
their consciousness with analytic scalpel should have 
revealed itself in this new field with such power is al- 
most beyond what one could have expected, even with 
Esther before us Yet there are two reasons why one 
hesitates to put Athalie above Andromaque and Phedre 
In the first place there is a certain flagging of the dra- 
matic interest in the third and fourth acts, just where 
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it should have been gaming momentum, though as a 
religious poem Aihalie reaches its climax with the pro- 
phetic vision of the New Jerusalem Racine seems, 
contrary to his usual practice, to have introduced his 
most dramatic material in the first two acts, and to have 
kept what was left for the last This is the artistic flaw 
But there is a deeper objection to giving Athake the 
highest place among its author’s works Surely, other 
things being equal, the master works of writers of the 
past are, for men of the present, those writings of theirs 
which still speak to us with a living voice, I mean a 
voice which expresses not merely their convictions but 
our own convictions Now the view of religion and of 
God which breathes from every line of A thahcj far more 
than from Esther^ is one which Racine held sincerely in 
every fiber of his being, but which most modern men 
have put behind them — and, indeed, began to put be- 
hind them very soon after Racine’s death So true is 
this that one may say that Athalie came at the very 
latest moment m human history at which it could have 
been created, it is the almost miraculous product of 
two coinciding climacteric moments, the moment just 
before the spirit of religious fanaticism began to fade 
and the moment just before the impetus of French 
classical drama began to slacken Even so short a time 
as twenty-five years after its composition, when it was 
performed in Pans in 1716, public sentiment was already 
out of touch with the spirit of the play It may be said 
that this IS an unaesthetic method of approaching a 
work of the past But the answer is that, in judging a 
work that has for its content a religion which is still in 
large measure alive for us — but alive in a different way 
from the way of its author s time — we cannot possibly 
be so neutral as in dealing with a Greek drama that 
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treats of a religion wholly dead to us We feel in reading 
Athalie that we are being asked to accept as ours some- 
thing that IS not ours We feel in reading Pkedre that, 
behind the Greek mythological masks, real human be- 
mgs are wrestling with the moral and psychological 
problems of our own day 

As a presentation, however, of a historical moment 
m man’s religious evolution and as a dramatic embodi- 
ment of the philosophy of Divine Providence, Aihahe 
is a unique literary monument It is superior to Samson 
Agonisies by virtue of its majestic impersonality God, 
as Sainte-Beuve has shown, is seen moving and speaking 
at every moment and in all the characters, even those 
who are his sworn enemies — in the ‘ ' spirit of impru- 
dence and error’ that leads the formerly shrewd and 
intrepid Athalie to her doom, in the shaken mutterings 
of Mathan before the awful denunciation of the high 
priest, as well as m the childlike faith of Joas, the waver- 
ing loyalty of Abner, and the sublime fervor of Joad 
himself The play does more than recount the story of 
Athalie and Joas as it stands in the books of Kings and 
Chronicles, it condenses into a few pages Racine’s wide 
reading m the Bible, and reveals to us, by rapid allu- 
sions and by passages of prophecy, the whole sweep of 
sacred history from Jacob and Isaac to the coming of 
Christ Though the dominant spirit is that of the Old 
Testament with its implacable Jthovah, there are oc- 
casional forecastings of the New Dispensation of love, 
of the Christ who is to die to save sinners, as where the 
chorus sings 

II nous donne ses lois, il se donne lui-memt 

Pour tant de bien, il commandt qu’on 1 aime 

Just as the play is an abstract of Bible history, so the 
style is a mosaic of Biblical phrase and imagery, the 
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Psalmsj the Proverbs, the books of prophecy, the gnomic 
wisdom of the Old Testament, even occasionally the 
apocalyptic passages of the New Testament, have been 
laid under contribution The question has often been 
raised how far the style is faithful to the spirit of ancient 
Hebraic poetry The answer is that it is as faithful as a 
French style nurtured in seventeenth-century tradition 
could be to a spirit in many ways diametrically opposed 
to those traditions Hebrew poetry is characterized by 
abruptness, audacity in the use of figures, love of realis- 
tic language, thought progresses by a sort of agglutina- 
tive process, by a series of parallel statements, rather 
than by a logical, periodic structure How could con- 
tact be made between such a poetic system and the 
essential elegance and harmony of French classical 
style? It is one of the miracles of Athalie that this con- 
tact IS achieved by Racine French tradition goes at 
least halfway to meet Hebraic poetry, and there results 
a simple and noble style in which abruptness and 
homely realism certainly vamsh but in which no in- 
justice is done to the essential sublimity and figurative 
splendor of Biblical literature ^ Renan said of Athalw 
“The content is Biblical, the form Greek It is a statue 
carved by Phidias, not out of Parian marble, but out of 
Oriental granite ” 

It is amusing to watch the classical-romantic fetish- 
worshipper trying to pigeonhole Athahe It is classical, 
if you will, in the simplicity of its plot and the conti- 
nuity of its action, the conventional division into five 
acts is meanmgless here, the choruses constituting the 
only breaks in the dramatic dialogue These choruses 
are regarded by some as a classical element, having 
Greek tragedy m mind, others regard them as romantic, 
because they are not m the tradition of seventeenth- 
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century French tragedy and tend to break down its 
structure Similarly the fatality that hovers over the 
action is considered classical by some, romantic by 
others What is usually conceded to be romantic, m the 
sense that it preludes the eighteenth-century transition 
to a more spectacular type of drama, is the setting, not 
in a palace, but in a temple, and above all the trans- 
formation scene at the close, with the crowd of armed 
Levites pouring onto the stage A more profound 
romanticism which foreshadows Hugo’s ideas is, how- 
ever, to be detected m the use of violently contrasted 
types of characters and the brmgmg of them together in 
dramatic collisions This is a marked feature of Athalie, 
and a mam cause of its dramatic effectiveness It takes 
the place of the psychological tension of the profane 
dramas Examples of it are the juxtaposmg of the 
fervid Joad and the hesitant Abner, the old Athalie and 
the child Joas, the apostate priest Mathan and Joad, the 
priest of God, the tender mother Josabet and the cruel 
queen Athalie 

The very number of the characters in the play (greater 
even than m Esther) is a departure from the Racinian 
tradition They are nearly all portrayed with a sureness 
of touch that reveals the matured master Set beside 
their more assertive fellows, characters like Abner (a 
personage invented by Racine) and Josabet may seem 
at first effaces and conventional But, as the play goes 
on, we realize that Abner is a very subtle study of the 
temporizer, the man who sincerely tries to render to 
God what is God’s and to Caesar what is Caesar’s, a 
type whom it is easy to render contemptible but whom 
Racine has succeeded in treating fairly Josabet is, 
along with Andromache, the only portrait of a mother 
in French drama of the seventeenth century that is true 
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and touching Joas, similarly, is the only real child in 
the whole literature of the age Math an makes a fine 
Biblical pendant to the profane Narcisse in Briianmcus 
But the two crowning glories of the cast are, of course, 
the old Athalie, half queen, half witch, and her mortal 
foe, the priest Joad, that thundering, foaming cataract 
of divine fury ^ They are set over against each other 
like a prophet and a sybil of IMichelangelo on the walls 
of the Sistine Chapel 

Nothing could open the drama on a more fitting note 
than Abner’s solemn speech, which seems to strike deep 
chords like those of an overture 

Oui, je viena dans son temple adorer I’Eternel, 

Je vicns, selon I’usage antique et solennel, 

Celebrer avec vous la fameuse joiimce 

Ou sur le mont Sina la loi nous fiit donnee (a) 

This Abner is a military man and, as such, continues 
to serve Queen Athahe, but he remains faithful to the 
God of his fathers He serves as a sort of liaison-officer 
between Athahe and Joad throughout the play He goes 
on in his speech to bewail the apostasy of the majority of 
the Jews and to warn Joad that Athalie and Mathan, 
the high priest of Baal (but formerly a follower 
of Jeh ovah) , are plannin g his rum Mathan has 
told Athahe that the temple contains a treasure 
amassed bv David, a fiction of his own to make her 
desire the temple’s destruction, and Abner has noted 
her casting menacing glances at the Holy of Holies 
Joad’s answer to these fears is his magnificent speech 
beginning 

Celui qui met un frein a la fureur des flots 
Sait aussi des mechants arr^ter lea complots 
Soumii avec respect a sa volonte sainte, 

Je crams Dieu, cher Abner, et n’ai pas d’ autre cramte, (b) 
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and ending with the great exhortation to Abner, 

" Je crainB Dieu, dites-vous, sa vente me touche 
Void comme ce Dieu vous repojid par ma Louche 
“Du z^e de ma loi que sert de vous parerj' 

Par de st^nles vceiix pensez-vous m’honorer^ 

Quel fruit me revient-il de tous vos sacrifices!^ 

Ai-je besom du sang des boucs et des genisses^^ 

Le gang de vo& rois cne, et n’est point ecoute 
Hompez, rompez tout pacte avec I’lmpifete 
Du milieu de mon peuple exterminez les crimes, 

Et vous viendrez alors m’lmmoler vos victimes, ” (c) 

Abner says the Jews are discouraged and feel that God 
has abandoned them Joad’s magnificent faith replies 

Et quel temps fut jamais si fertile en miracles? (cc) 

and he goes on in a fine passage to enumerate the latter 
But Abner insists that the promises made to David have 
not been realized Where is the King descended from 
David^ Jo ad replies cryptically that, if Abner will meet 
him m the temple at the third hour, God may show him 
that His word does not deceive Abner departs and 
Josabet enters Joad tells her that the moment has 
come to reveal the young king The scene is largely 
occupied with Josabet's maternal solicitude about Jo as' 
safety Her speeches are strangely reminiscent of An- 
dromache’s In describing the moment when she res- 
cued Joas, she says 

Jc le priii tout sanglant En baignani son visage, 

Mes pleurs du sentiment lui rcndircnt I’usage, 

Et soit frd>eur enrorc, ou pour me caresser, 

De SKvS bras innocents je me sentis presser (d) 

(Thus the tendre Racine is still alternatmg with the 
Racme interpreter of fury and passion ) At the close 
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of the scene Joad invokes God’s help m bringing his 
enemies low 

Daigne, daigne, mon Dieu, sur Mathan et sur elle (Athalie), 
Repandre cet esprit d’lmprudence et d’erreiir, 

De la chute des rois funcste avant-coureur (e) 

Then the chorus of “the daughters of Levi” enters 
and smgs the choral interlude, begmnmg 

Tout 1 univers est plein de aa magnificence, (f) 

and containing the following often quoted lyric passages. 

11 donne aux fleurs leur aimable pemture, 

II fait naltre et mOrir les fruits 
II leur dispense avec mesure 
Et la chaleur des jours et la fraicheur des nuits, 

Le champ qui les regut les rend avec usure 

II commande au soleil d'animer la nature, 

£t la lumiere est un don de ses mams, 

Mais sa foi sainte, sa loi pure 
Est le plus riche don qu’il ait fait aux humams (g) 

Act II contains some of the most striking scenes in 
the play It begins with Zachane (Zachanah), the son 
of Joad and Josabet, bursting upon the stage (it should 
perhaps have been explained that the scene of the action 
IS not the temple proper, but the vestibule of the high 
priest’s apartment) to announce that the temple has 
been profaned by the sudden entrance of the impious 
Queen Athalie But she was confronted by Joad 

Mon p^re Ah’ quel courroux animait ses regards' 

MoTse a Pharaon parut moms formidable 
“Reme, sors, a-t-il dit, de ce lieu redoutable, 

D’ou te bannit ton sexe et ton impiet6 
Viens-tu du Dieu vivant braver la majeste?” (b) 

He then relates how Athalie’s eyes fell upon Joas and 
seemed fascinated by him Seeing Athalie and her 
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train, including Abner, approach, Jo^abet and Zacharie 
depart. 

The queen summons Mathan, and between her and 
her two servants takes place the scene in which Athahe 
relates her strange dream This is a locus class^cus of 
French declamation (le soiige d'Athalie) 

C’6tait pendant Thorreur d'une profonde null 
Ma mere Jezabel devaiit moi s'est montrec, 

Comme au jour de sa mort pompeusement paree 
Ses malheurs n’avaient pomt abattu sa fiertej 
M^me elle avail encor cet 6clat emprunte 
Dont elle eut som de peindre et d’orner son visage^ 

Pour reparer dcs ans I’lrreparable outrage 
“Tremble, m a-t-elle dit, bile digne de moi 
Le cruel Dieu des Juifs I’emporte aiissi sur toi 
Je le plains de tomber dans ses mams redoutables, 

Ma filie '' En achevant ces mots tpoiivantables, 

Son ombre vers mon lit a pani se baisser, 

Et moi, je lui tendais les mams pour Tembrasaer 
Mais jc 11 ’ai plus trouve qu’un horrible melange 
D’os et de chair meiirtris, et tralnts dans la fange, 

Des lambcaiix plems de sang, ot des mcmbres affreux, 

Que des chiens devorants se disputaicnt cntre eux (i) 

She goes on to relate the second part of her dream A 
young child covered with a shining white robe, like the 
Hebrew priests, appeared She was cheered by this 
pure apparition, when suddenly the child plunged into 
her heart a murderous dagger Then she tells how, in- 
tending to visit the temple of Baal to pray for protec- 
tion, she was urged by some instmct to enter the temple 
of the Jews and appease their God There she saw this 
same child of her vision She asks Abner and Mathan 
what it all means ^ 

Mathan encourages her fears and urges her to take 
drastic measures Abner belittles them and deprecates 
the idea of killing the chdd Athahe says she must see 
the child again and closer, and orders him to be brought 
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into her presence When Abner hesitates, her anger and 
her suspicions arise, and she becomes menacing 

Maaquerait-on pour moi de complaisance? 

De ce refus bizarre ou seraient les raisons? 

H pourrait me jeter en d ’Stranges soupgons 
Que Josabet, vous dis-]e, oti Joad les am^e 
Je puis, quand je voudrai, parler en souveraine (]) 

While Abner is gone with this order, Mathan suggests 
that Joad may be planning to have Joas, whoever he 
may be, usurp Athalie’s place The queen agrees and 
says she may learn something from the child 

Un enfant est peu propre a trahir sa pensee (k) 

Then Josabet appears with Joas and her son Zacharie, 
accompanied by Abner, and there begins the wonderful 
scene, unlike anything in the other plays of Racine or m 
any modern drama, m which the old queen interrogates 
the child (Here Racine has filled out the Biblical nar- 
rative with suggestions from the scene in Euripides’ 
fon, where Creusa questions the child Ion. really her 
own child, an acolyte m the temple of Apollo at Delphi, 
as to his origin ) This scene has not only great dramatic 
force, enhanced by the anxiety of Josabet lest Joas be- 
tray something to Athalie, but it is permeated with a 
mysterious poetic beauty The old queen, though 
alarmed by the child’s resemblance to the one m her 
dreams, melts to some extent before Joas’ charm and 
innocence, and a sort of pity and love well up in her 
heart, this is God filling her mind with a spirit of im- 
prudence and error, according to load’s prayer Could 
there be a grimmer or crueler irony than that Athalie’ s 
rum should be brought about by her one lapse into 
human kindliness ? 

The scene, long as it is, is unbreakable and must be 
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reproduced in its entirety Notice the dramatic effect 
of Athalie renewing the interrogation when Josabet 
thought it was over and was about to hurry Joas away 

itkahe 0 ciel’ plu'i j'c\a.miiie, et plus jl 1l regardc, 

C’est lui D’horreur encor toiia mes sens sont saisis 
Epouse de load [montrant Joaj], est-ce la votre fils'* 
Josahet \moTitrant Zacharie] Quii^ Lui, Madame? 

Aihalxe \moniTant Jooj] Lui 

Josahet Je ne suis point sa m^re 

[irbonirani ZorAone] Voila mon fils 
Athahe [Trwrdrant /oaa] Et vous, quel cst done votre pere^ 

Jeime enfant, repondez 

Josahet Le ciel jusqu’aujourd’hui 

Athahe Pourquoi vous pressez-vous de repondre pour lui^ 

C’cst a lui dc parler 

Josahet Dans un Ige si tendre 

Quel eclaircissement en pouvez-vous atteiidre? 

Athalw Cet 9-ge est innocent Son ingenuite 
N’altere point encor la simple ventd 
Laisscz-le s’expliquer sur tout ce qui le touche 
Josahet (tout has) Daigne mettre, grand Dieu, ta sagesse er sa 
bouche 

Athalie Comment vous nommez-\oiis? 

Joas J ai nom Eliacin 

Athahe Votre pere 

Joas Je suis, dit-on, un orphelm 

Entre les bras de Dieu jete des ma naissmce 
Et qui de mes parents n’eus jamais Lonnaissance 
Aihaiie Vous dtes sans parents? 

Joas Ils m’ont abandonne 

Aihahs Comment? et depms qiiand^ 

Joas Dcpuis que je suis ne 

Aikahe Ne sait-on pas au moms quel pays est le vdtre^' 

Joas Ce temple est mon pays, je n’en connais pomt d’autre 
Athahe Ou dit-on que le sort vous a fait rencontrer? 

Joas Pajmi des loups cruels prdts a me devorer 
Athahe Qui vous mit dans ce temple? 

Joas line femme inconnue, 

Qui ne dit point son nom, et qu’on n’a point revue 
Athahe Mais de vos premiers ans quelles mams ont pns sum? 

Joas Dieu lajssa-t-il jamais ses enfants au besom? 

Aux petits des oiseaux il donne Icur plture, 

Et sa bonte s’etend sur toute la nature 
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Tous les jours je I’lnvoquej et d’lm som patemel 
H me noumt des dons ofierts sur son autel 
Athalw Quel prodige nouveau me trouble et m’embarraase? 

La douceur de sa voix, son enfance, sa gr&ce, 

Font insensiblement a mon mimitie 
Succ^der Je serais sensible k la piti6^ 

Abner Madame, voil& done cet ennemi terrible 

De VOS songes menteurs Timposture est visible, 

A moms que la pitie qui semble vous troubler 
Ne soit cc coup fatal qui vous faisait trembler 
Athalie (d Joa^ ct d Josabet) Vous sortez? 

Josahet Vous avez entendu sa fortune 

Sa presence a la fin pourrait etre importune 
Atkalie Non revenez Quel est tons les jours votre emploi? 
Joo-s J’adore le Seigneur On m’explique sa loi 
Dans son livre divin on m’apprend a la lue, 

Et deja de ma main je commence a Tecnre 
Athalie Que vous dit cetle loi:' 

Joas Que Dieu vent etre aim6, 

Qu’il venge t6t ou tard son saint nom blaspheme, 

Qu’il est le defenseur de Torphelin timidc, 

Q’ll resiste au superbe et punit riiomiciclc 
Athalie J’entends Mais tout ce peuplc enfermc dans ce lieu, 

A quoi s’occupe-t-ilr' 

Joas II loup, il benit Dicii 

Athalie Dieii veut-il qu’a toute heurc on pne, on le contemplei^ 
Joas Tout profane exercice est banni de son temple 
Athalie Quels sont done vos plaisirs^^ 

Joas Quelquefois ^ Tautel 

Je pre&cnte au grand pretre ou I’encens ou le scl 
J’entends chanter de Dieu les grandeurs infinies, 

Je vois I’ordre pompeux de ses ceremonies 
Athalw He quoi^ Vous n’avcz point de passe-temps plus doux? 
Je plains le triste sort d’un enfant tel que vous, 

Venez dans mon palais, vous y verrez ma gloire 
Joas Moij des bienfaits de Dieu je perdrais la memoirei' 
Athalw Non, je ne vous veux pas contramdre a Toublier 
Joas Vous ne le priez point 

Athalw Vous pourrez le pner 

Joas Je verrais cependant en mvoquer un autre 
Athalie J’ai mon Dieu que je sers, vous servirez le v6tre 
Ce sont deuK puissants Dieux 

11 faut craindre le mien 

Lui seui est Dieu, Madame, et le v6tre n’est nen 


Joas 
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Aihnh^ Les plaisirs pres de moi vous chercheront en foule 
Joas Le bonheur dea mechants comme im torrent s’ecoiile 
Aihalie Cea m^chants, qui sont-ils? 

Josabet He, Madame' excusez 


Un enfant 

Aihalve [d Josabefl J’aimc a voir comme vous I’lnstruisez 
Eniin, Eliacin, vous avez su me plaire, 

Vous n’^tes point sans doute un enfant ordmaire 
Vous voyez, je suis reme, et n’ai point d'b^ntier 
Laisscz la cet habit, quittez ce vil metier 
Je veux vous faire part de toutcs mes nchesscs, 
Essayez des ce jour I’effet de mes promesses 
A ma table, partout, ^ me‘5 c6t6s assis, 

Je pretends vous trailer comme mon propre fils 
Joas Comma votre hls^ 

Athnlie Oui Vous vous taisez^ 

Joas Quel pere 


Je quitterais ' Et pour 
Aihalie He bieu? 

Joas Pour quelle mere ' 

Athahe [d Jo<*abet] Sa memoire est fidele, et dans tout ce qu’il dit 
De \ous et de Joad je retonnais I’espnt 
Voila comme infectant cette simple jeunesse, 

Vous employez tous deux le calme ou je vous laisse 
Vous cultivez deja leur hame et leur fureur, 

Vous ne leur prononcez mon nom qu’avec horreur (1; 


After Athalie’s departure with the words, “ J’ai voulu 
voir, ]’ai vu,” the act closes with a long piece of choral 
singing 

Act III IS concerned almost wholly with Mathan’s 
coming to the temple to get Joas to bring him to 
Athalie and with his expulsion by Joad It closes 
with load’s prophetic vision of Joas fall from grace, 
the captivity of Babylon, and finally the glory of the 
New Jerusalem 

The passage in which Mathan tells his confidant 
Nabal how his apostasy came about is strangely remi- 
niscent of some of Narcisse’s speeches It is hard not to 
believe that under the portrait of the unscrupulous 
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J'approchai par degres de Toreille des roiSj 
£t bientdt en oracle on erigea ma voix 
J’^tudiai leur cceur, je flattai leurs caprices, 

Je leur semai de fleurs le bord des pr^ipicea, 

Pr^a de leurs paaaiona rien ne me fut sacre, 

De meaure et de poida ]c changeaia a leur gr^ (m) 

While Mathan is trying to persuade Josabet to de- 
liver up Joas, Joad appears The scene which follows is 
short, but it IS one of the mightiest in dramatic liter- 
ature Joad overwhelms both Josabet and Mathan 
with his thunder and lightning Before his awful on- 
slaught the equanimity of Mathan is shattered, he 
mumbles some incoherent words and, dazed as by a bolt 
from Heaven, takes the wrong way to get out and has 
to be set right by Nabal 

Joad Oil auis-je? De Baal ne voia-]e pas le pretre? 

Quol? fille de David, voua parlcz a ce traitre? 

Vous souffrez qu’il vous parle? Et voua ne rraignez pas 
Que du fond de I’ablme entr’oiivert sous ses paa 
II ne sorte k T instant dca feux qui vous embrasent, 

Ou qu'en tombant sur lui cea murs ne vous ^crasent? 

Que veut-il? De quel front Let ennemi de Dieu 
Vienl-il infecter I’air qu’on respire eii ce lieui* 

Sors done de devant moi, monstre d’lmpiLte 
De toutes tes horreurs, va, comble la mesure 
Dieu a’appr^te a te joindre a la race parjure, 

Abiron et Dathan, Doeg, Aclntophel 
Lea chiena, a qiii son bras a livrc Jezaliel, 

Attendant que sur toi aa furcur se deploie, 

D6ja sont a ta porte, et demandent leur proie 
[II SB irouhle ] Avant la fin du jour on verra qui de 
nous 

Doit Mais sortons, Nabal 

Ou vous egarez vous? 

De VOS sens etonnes quel desordre s empare? 

Vodi votre chemin (n) 


athan 

Nabal 
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The prophetic ecstasy which seizes Joad toward the 
end of the act is equally magnificent He feels God 
seizmg hold of him 

Mais d’ou vient q\ie mou cceur frcmit d’un saint effroi? 

Est-ce I’Espnt divin qui s’empare de moi'^ 

C’est lui-meme II m’cchauffe II parle Mes yeiix s’ouvrent, 
Et les sieclea obscurs de\ant moi se decouvrent (o) 

The effect of the prophecy is heightened by the fact that 
it IS interrupted by bursts of the chorus, accompanied 
by “the whole symphony of instruments/’ singing 

Qup du Seigneur la voix se fasse entendre 
El qu’n nos roeurs son orade diviu 
Soil ce qu’a 1 herbe tendre 
Est, au print emps, la fraJeheur du matin, (p) 

It was one of Racine’s grandest inspirations to make 
Joad, at the very moment when he is about to anoint 
the child King of the Jews, forecast Joas’ fall from g'-ace 
and his slaughter of Zachanas 

Comment en iiii ploinL vd Tor pur s est-d changt'? 

Quel c'jt dans le lieu saint ee pontife egorgt 
Pleure, Jiriisalem, pleure, rite perfidc, 

Des prophetes di\ins malheureusc homu ide (ql 

Then comes the prophecy of the destruction of the 
temple 

Temple, renversc-toi Cedres, jrtez dcs flammts, (r) 

then the vision of the New Jerusalem, the Church of 
Christ 

Quelle Jerusalem nouvelle 
Sort du fond du desert bnllantc de clarlis, 

Et porte sur Ic front une marque immortelle^ 

Peuplcii de la terre, cliantcz 
Jeriii.altm reiiait plus charm ante et plui belle (s) 

In Act IV Joad reveals to Jo as the truth about his 
origin and announces his imminent coronation It is 
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here that Jo ad gives his orders to the Levites to defend 
their new king in the true Old Testament spirit (with 
the weapons left to the temple by David and hidden 
from profane eyes) 

Dans I’lnfidMe sang baignez-vous sans horreur, 

Frappez et Tynens et meme Israelites (t) 

And it is here that Jo ad delivers his eloquent exhorta- 
tion to Joas, which sounds like an admonition to all 
kings 

O mon fils, de re nom j’ose encor vous nommer, 

Soiiffrcz cette lendresse, et pardonncz aux larmrs 
Que m’arraclient pour voua de trop justes alarmes 
Loin du trfine nourn, de ce fatal honneiir 
Helas' vous ignorez le charme empoisonneur 
De 1 absolu pouvoir vous ignorez I'lvressL 
Et drs Id^hcs flattcurs la voix cnchanteresse 
Bientot ils vous diront que les plus saintes lois, 

Mattresses du vil peiiple, obussent aux rois, 

Qu’iin roi n’a d'autre frcin que sa voloiitt mi^me, 

Qu’il doit immoler tout a sa grandeur supreme, 

Qu aux larmes, an travail, le peuple est condamne, 

Et d un sceptrr do for vent etre gouvrrnc 
Que s’ll n’est oppnmc, tot ou tard il oppnmc 
Aiiisi de piege en piege, et d abtme en abtme, 

Corrompant de vos mceurs I’aiinable piirttc, 
lU vous feront enfin hair la veriti, 

Vous prindront la vertu sous unc affreuse image 
Helas ' ils ont dc s rois egare le plus sage 

Promettez sur ce livre, et devaiit ccs temoins, 

Que Dieu fera toujours le premier de vos soms, 

Que severe aux mcchants, ( t dis bons le refuge, 

Entre le pauvre ct vous, vous prendrez Dieu pour ]uge, 

\ous souvenant, mon fils, que cache sous re hn, 

Comme eux vous futes pauvre, et comme eux orphelin (ii) 

Thciie are undoubtedly the verses that Duguet had in 
mind when he praised Racine’s courage above his talent 
It IS all very well to say that such moral lessons on royal 
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duties are not uncommon m French classical drama, 
but other dramatists were not Racine, one of the King’s 
favorites and intimates, and they had not what he had 
to lose In the years preceding the French Revolution, 
actors reciting these lines were constantly interrupted 
by wild applause, and under the Empire Fouche threat- 
ened to interfere with the performances of the play 
What a piquant role for Racine — the fomenter of 
revolution ^ 

The act closes with the announcement by a Levite 
that the temple is invested by Athalie’s army and that 
Abner is imprisoned and cannot defend them Joad 
remains unshaken and gives his orders for the defence 
of the temple Then the chorus utters laments and 
prayers to God 

The interest of Act V lies largely m physical action 
and the grandiose spectacle at the close It begins with 
the news that, while Athalie holds the temple besieged, 
Joad has anointed and crowned Joas Suddenly Abner 
arrives, and Joad with him Abner has been released by 
Athalie to carry a message to Joad that theie is a last 
chance to have the temple spared, namely on two con- 
ditions, that Eliacin be handed over to her and also the 
treasure that Math an had told her of (mentioned at the 
beginning of the play) Joad at once realizes that trod 
is leading Athalie into His tiap After a show of hesi- 
tation, he announces to Abner that he accepts Athalie’s 
conditions and bids him carry back word that she will 
be admitted to the temple, provided she comes accom- 
panied only by her suite and not by an impious rabble 
When Abner has departed on this mission, Joad utters 
the savage cry of triumph which sums up the play and 
its spirit 

Grand Dieii, voiu ton heure, on t’amcnc ta proie (v) 
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Then Joad gives his last orders, to blow the war trumpet 
and summon the people to the help of their king, and 
bids Joas mount his throne with the words 

Songez qu’autour de voua 
L’ange exterminateiir est debout avec nouA (w) 

As the door of the temple opens to admit Athalie, 
Joad pulls a curtain m front of Joas Athalie enters and 
demands to see the child and the treasure Joad pulls 
the curtain aside, and Joas is revealed on his throne, 
kneeling to his right is his nurse, Azarias, with drawn 
sword, IS standing at his left, near him Zacharias and 
Salomith are kneeling on the steps of the throne, several 
Levites, sword in hand, are ranged on the sides There 
follows this dialogue 

Joad Paraissez, chcr enfant, digne sang de nog rois 

Connais-lu I’lientier du plus saint des moiiarques, 

Remei^ Dc ton poignard connais du moms ces marques 
Voila ton roi, ton fils, le fils d'Okosias 
Pcuplcs, et vous, Abner, reconnaissez Joas 
Abner Ciel^ 

Athalie [d Joad] I’crfide* 

Joad Vois-tu cettc Juive fidele, 

Dont tu sais bien qu’alors il su^ait la mamclle^^ 

II fut par Josabet a ta rage cnleve 
Ce temple le regut, ct Dieu I’a conserve 
Des tresors de David voila ce qiii me rcste 
Aihalie Ta foiirbe a cet enfant, trattre, sera funeste 
I) un fantome odieux, soldats, dcdivrez-moi 
Joad Soldats du Dieu vivaJit, defendez votre roi (x) 

Here the back of the stage opens The interior of the 
temple is seen, and the armed Levites swarm onto the 
stage from all directions 

Athalie Ou suis-je^ O trahison^ 6 reine infortunee^ 

D’armes et d’ennemis je suis environnec 
Joad Tes yeiix cherchent en vain, tu ne peux w:hHpper, 

Et Dieu de toutes parts a su t’envelopper 
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Ce Dieu que tu bravais, en nos mams t’a livr^ 

Rends-lui compte du sang dont tu t’es enivr4e 
Athalie QuoiP la peur a glac6 mes mdignes soldats? 

L^che Abner, dans quel pi^ge as-tu conduit mes pas! 
Abner Reine, Dieu m’est temoiu 

Athalie Laisse la ton Pieu, trattre, 

Et venge-moi 

Abner [se jetant aux pieds de Joas~\ Sur qm? Sur Joas* sur mon 
mattre ' 

Athalie Lui Joasi^ lui ton roi? Songez, chants, songez 
Que mes armes encor vous tiennent assieg6s 
J’cniends a haute voix tout mon camp qui m’appelle 
On vient a mon secours Tremblez, troupe rebelle (y) 

But Ismael arrives with the news that Athahe’s army 
IS scattered, and that the people has declared for Joas 
as its king Athahe’s last speech makes clear the mean- 
ing of the play for those who have not yet penetrated itj 
and her final curse on Joas supplements Joad’s gloomy 
prophecy Joad bids her be taken away to slaughter 

Athalie Dieu des Juifs, tu I’emportcs* 

Oui, e’est Joas, je cherche en vain a me tromper 
Je reconnms I’endroit ou je le fis frapper, 

Je vois d Okosias et le port et le geste 
Tout me retrace enfin un sang que je deteatc, 

David, David tnomphe, Achab scul est detniit 
Impitoyable Dieu, toi seul as tout conduit 
C'est toi qiii me flattant d’une vengeance ais6e, 

M’as vingt fois cn im ]our a moi-mtme oppos^e, 

Tantot pour im enfant excitant mes remords, 

Tantot m’eblouissant de tes riches trtsors, 

Que ]’ai craint dc livrcr aux flammes, au pillage 
Qu’il regnt done ce his, ton som et ton ouvrage, 

Et quo pour signaler son empire nouveau, 

On lui fasse en mon scin enfoncer le couteaii 
Voici ce qu en mourant lui souhaite sa mere 
Que dis-je, souhaiter^* je me flatte, j’espere 
Qu’mdocile a ton joug, fatigue de ta loi, 

Fidcle au sang d Achab, qu’il a regu de moi, 

Conforme a son aieul, a son ptre semblable, 

On verra de David Thenticr detestable 
Aboltr tes honneurs, profaner ton autel, 

Et venger Athalie, Achab et Jezabel 
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Joad Qu’^ I'lnstant hors du temple elle soit emmen^ 

Eft que la samtet^ n’en soil point profan^ 

Allez, sacrp"? vengeura de vos princes meurtna, 

X)e leur sang par sa mort faire cesser lea cna 
Si quelque audacieux embrasse sa querelle, 

Qu’a la fureur du glaive on le livre avec elle (z) 

Presently the news of Athalie’s death is brought and 
Joad closes the play with this last lesson to Joas 

Par cctte fin terrible et due a aes forfaita, 

Apprenez, roi dea Juifa^ et n’oubliez jamaia 
Que Ics rois dans le ciel ont un ]uge severe, 

L’lnnoccnce un vengeur, et Torphelm un pere (zz) 

This grandiose drama, which looks backward to 
Greek tragedy and forward to the romantic theater, 
was played for the first time on January 5, 1691, in a 
classroom of Samt-Cyr, without stage, setting, or cos- 
tumes, before a few sedate spectators The reasons for 
this have been partly explained m the preceding chap- 
ter, it should be added that Hebert, the cure of Ver- 
sailles, confesses in his Memo^TS his initiative in checking 
a public performance of Aihahe He writes “I had 
occasion to discuss this affair thoroughly with the 
Bishop of Chartres (under whose jurisdiction Samt-Cyr 
came) , he agreed with my arguments and, without going 
into particulars, made use of them subsequently to 
abolish entirely this bad practice, which, as I had fore- 
seen, had found its way, after the example of Samt-Cyr, 
into several convents and abbeys ” A further study of 
Hebert’s Memoirs shows that it was Racine’s Jansenism 
more than solicitude for the souls of the pupils at Samt- 
Cyr that was the mam cause for the stifling of Athalie 
Mme de Caylus also confirms our suspicions that 
Racine’s old literary enemies were still on his track, she 
says “Not content with stirring up the devots, they 
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wrote several anonymous letters ” In other words, 
after the cabale of Phedref the cabale of Aihalie This 
was the last straw for Racine, who never wrote another 
play, even for Saint-Cyr 

There is a record of two other private performances 
of Athahe at Saint-Cyr in the month of February 1691, 
at one of which James II and his consort were again the 
guests of the school There were probably others, and 
it seems to have been played before the King at Ver- 
sailles once or twice, m Mme de Mamtenon’s apartment, 
with the same absence of setting and costumes as at 
Samt-Cyr During the reign of Louis XIV there was 
the same embargo on its performance at the secular 
theaters in Pans as applied to Esther Its first perform- 
ance before the Parisian public took place during the 
Regency on March 3, 1716 (five years, be it noted, be- 
fore the first public performance of Esther) 
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CONCLUSION 



ATTHEW ARNOLD once apostrophized Racine’ 
native land in these words 


s 


France, famed in all great arts, in none supreme’ 


Arnold, who did more than any other Englishman of the 
nmeteenth century to restore to his countrymen a proper 
perspective regardmg the civilization of France, put his 
finger here on a real problem of French culture and its 
international position In spite of the fact that for cen- 
turies France has been the leader of European civiliza- 
tion, it lemains paradoxically true that if, in the domain 
of literature, we are asked to name the very greatest 
European figure, we may reply, according to taste, 
Shakespeare, Dante, Goethe, but we are not likely to 
say Moliere or Hugo, similarly, in the domain of music 
we may choose Bach or Beethoven, but probably not 
Berlioz or Debussy, in the domain of painting, Michel- 
angelo, Rembrandt, or Velasquez, but not Poussin or 
Delacroix 

Elie Faure, the French art critic, has dealt with this 
problem in a striking passage of his book on medieval 
art where he is discussing the Gothic cathedrals 

It seems that, if we put ourselves at a distant and lofty point of view, 
we can envisage the historv of a great race only through the general 
characteristics that reveal it It then seems to us to he summed up 
m its entirety in an individual work, to take on, so to speak, a visible, 
tangible shape in which all its adventures of thought and suffering 
appear as though sublimated It seems to have lived, bled, carried 
on war and trade, cultivated the soil, smelted iron, only m order that 
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this work might come into being, which should contain, sum up, 
raise to a higher j>ower the obscure lives and unformulated feelmgs 
of its billions of the living and the dead And so, whenever we evoke 
the spirit of a people, the name of the man who represents it most 
illuminatmgly at its most decisive hour comes to our lips Beethoven 
brmgs us Germany, Shakespeare England, Michelangelo Italy, Cer- 
vantes Spain, Rubens Flanders, Rembrandt the Netherlands When 
we think of France, we hesitate Montaigne is the hero of the eternal 
understanding, far above the destinies of peoples, their speech, their 
passion Pascal has not the godlike joy that surges up with the blood 
of the people m its acts, even when they are acts of injustice or of 
despair Those who have told the drama of our lives best — Rabe- 
lais, La Fontaine, Moliere — lack that kind of mystic passion which 
adds stature to the human soul, and makes it possible that there 
should be concentrated arid summed up in a single man and at a 
single moment all the forces of life which at that moment define to 
our eyes the direction of destiny and the world Hugo s real power 
is bloated with manifestoes and scrmonizings But the Cathedral has 
everything that we love in Hugo or Pascal, all that we rediscover of 
ourselves m Rabelais, Molicre, or La Fontaine, everything that in 
Montaigne transcends time and place Rut with its vaults and 
towers It sends all this soaring upward m such a lyrical exaltation 
that it lifts the mass of the French people Lo an awareness of the 
infinite that the greatest of our artists have scarcely ever achieved 
The French hero is the Cathedral 

The cathedral of Rheims, m other words, is the French 
equivalent of the Ninth Symphony, of Hamlet, of “The 
Last Judgment ” It is France’s contribution to supreme 
world- art, though, its creator being anonymous, France 
has no name to set beside those of Beethoven, Shake- 
speare, Michelangelo Since the close of the Middle 
Ages there has been no repetition of this phenomenon 
m France Either pure accident or possibly some ele- 
ment in French culture itself has prevented all the sepa- 
rate rays of the French genius (its intelligence, its pas- 
sion, its poetry, its mysticism, its irony, its tragic sense, 
its Volkstumhchkeit) from converging agam m the 
mighty focus of a single man or of a single work Each 
ray has become incarnated m a separate individual 
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France therefore cannot, since the Middle Ages, present 
to the world a single convenient symbol of her complete 
national genius This has had some unfortunate results. 
It has left propagandists free to present this or that 
author — Moliere, La Fontaine, Voltaire, Montaigne, 
Racine himself — as the all-sufficient embodiment of the 
French genius, and this in turn has led to very one-sided 
and limited conceptions of that genius In our own 
time Anatole France was often held up as the typical 
Frenchman in letters, whereas he embodied only the 
French intelligence, its ironic sense, and its instinct for 
perfect form Maurice Barres, Marcel Proust, and Paul 
Valery reveal aspects of the French spirit that would 
never be guessed at by a reading of Anatole France — 
and aspects, let it be emphasized, quite as authentically 
French as the Franeian ones 

It IS, of course, easy to explain why a writer like 
Anatole France or, m the older periods, one like Vol- 
taire, or La Fontaine or Mohere, is held up as embody- 
ing the essential French spirit The most characteristic 
feature of French cultural history since the close of the 
sixteenth century is the close alliance between men of 
letters and refined society which developed in the iiolon 
movement Now, as George Meredith has made clear 
to English readers in his F s' sat/ oji Comicdy, such an at- 
mosphere of sociability and mondamte is the natural 
breeding-ground of the Comic Spirit The honnete 
homine ideal sharpened the wits, developed the sense of 
the ridiculous, and encouraged the critical and satiric 
point of view It might seem far less congenial to the 
development of the lyrical, mystical, and passionate 
strains m the French character, its aristocratic coloring 
might even seem to exclude the possibility of a popular, 
a volkstumhch element But, as we have seen, there 
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were other influences at work than the salons, and every 
student of French literature knows that not even the 
age of Louis XIV can be summed up by the words 
“urbanity,” “wit,” “comic spirit” It has even been 
said, so varied are the manifestations of the human 
spirit m France in that age, that, though it produced 
no single figure like Shakespeare, his disjecta membra 
are to be found there in the genial humor and broad 
humanity of Molicre, m the realistic dialogue and pop- 
ular seve of La Fontaine, m the pessimistic broodmgs 
and the sense of the infinite of Pascal, in the sublime 
lyricism of Bossiiet, in the tragic passion of Racine, 
and, if we were permitted to borrow from the sixteenth 
century the high spirits and verbal exuberance of Rabe- 
lais along with the wide-ranging curiosity of Montaigne, 
there is no doubt that we would have all the ingredients 
of a French Shakespeare 

The lesson of all this is that the foreign student must 
be on his guard against acquiring a partial view of the 
French genius and thinking it is the whole view And 
that IS why one would fain recommend to the Anglo- 
Saxon world a more attentive study of Racine It has 
slighted him too long, longer than other foreigners have 
done He is one of the masters of French liteiature It 
is true that, in the passage quoted above, Elie Faure 
does not mention Racine among the French writers he 
considers as possible claimants to be representatives of 
the national genius But other French critics would 
put him in the supreme place J J Weiss said “Racine, 
much rather than Bossuet or Voltaire, should be pro- 
claimed as the supreme expression of what is most 
unique m the French genius ” The sounder view is that 
of Elie Faure, that no French writer can claim that ex- 
clusive place But Racine is the supreme representative 
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of two strains of the French genius, and the sole repre- 
sentative of them as a harmonious combination In the 
first place, in the very heart of the age of reason and 
urbanity, he alone expresses all the passion and in- 
tensity of man’s inner being While most of the writers 
of his time were observing the foibles of men, their in- 
congruities in social intercourse, Racine was delving 
into the dark secrets of the individual heart, was explor- 
ing man's consciousness of sin and fate It may be said 
other Frenchmen have followed him there, Prevost, 
Rousseau, Musset, Baudelaire But Racme studied a 
wider range of passionate experience than these others, 
he knew the passions of the flesh, but also the passion of 
the spirit He knew the love of women, but also the 
love of God He no doubt experienced this last less in- 
tensely than Pascal, but no French writer (or perhaps 
any other except Dante) can approach him as an initiate 
m both sacred and profane love What other dramatist 
has created both a Venus-ridden PhMre and a “God- 
intoxicated” Joad^ Perhaps such a double achievement 
was possible only m that age 

What makes Racine quite unique, however, is his 
combination of passionateness of content with discipline 
of form The sense of formal beauty was one of the 
virtues of his age, and many of his contemporaries at- 
tained a high degree of it But none of them — Boileau, 
La Fontaine, La Bruy ere, Bossuet — had such a rebel- 
lious material to subdue They stood outside their 
subject matter — men's foibles and vanities — and 
viewed them with the critical eye of the moralist or of 
the Comic Spirit, their coolness was favorable to the 
spirit of order and discipline But Racine was within 
the volcanic heart of man, which was his own heart, yet 
on its very eruptions he imposed a design of formal 
beauty Phedre’s despair and load’s exultation are 
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rendered with complete psychological truth, yet they 
are not fragments of the inarticulate “flow of conscious- 
ness”, they have a symmetry of line, a galbe, like that 
of a statue or a vase As a recent writer on Racine, 
M Thierry Maulnier, says “No one but he has suc- 
ceeded in achieving the paradoxical coincidence of 
regular elegance of form with most violent passions, of 
dignity of language with savagery of feelings, of noble 
stateliness with inexorable realism, of the cleanest, 
firmest, and purest symmetry with the tenderest weak- 
nesses, the most burning desires and the worst disorders 
of the flesh and the heart ” 

For the moment, of course, this very achievement 
may militate against his reputation Ever since Sten- 
dhal we have been widening, rather than closing up, the 
gap between literature as “a revelation of life” and 
literature as “pure art ” When wc are in the mood for 
“truth” we resent the intrusion of art as smacking of 
insincerity, when the craving for “beauty” is upon us, 
we feel that its purity is flawed by any suspicion of 
meaningfulness To satisfy one need we read Dostoev- 
sky, to satisfy another we read Walter Pater We for- 
give the first any faults of structure and style, we forgive 
the second any deficiency in human significance But 
the disadvantages of carrying this divorce between con- 
tent and form too far are beginning to become appar- 
ent, and when the reaction has gone somewhat further 
there may come a revival of interest in a writer who was 
both the pioneer in psychological exploration through 
the medium of literature — especially in that field of 
experience, the emotion of love, to which the moderns 
are still most addicted — and at the same tune the cre- 
ator of dramatic and stylistic patterns which have an 
autonomous validity as masterpieces of Pure Art Here, 
at least, “Beauty is Truth, Truth Beauty ” 
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NOTES 


CHAPTER I 

1 Act II, sc 5 This play appeared in 1643, when Racme was four years 
old 

2 Les Caracth'eSj Chap I, "Des Ouvrages de I’Espnt *' 

3 Dostoevsky paid Haciiie an unexpected tribute in The Gambler “You 
may think n^cine highly scented, alembicated, and perhaps you won’t even 
read him Perhaps we shall even think him ridiculous Yet he is exquisite, 
and, whether we like it or not, he a great poet ” See also hia letter of 
January 1, 1B40, to his brother Michael “If you do not admit that PlL^dre 
IS the loftiest and purest poetry, I do not know what to think of you “ 


CHAPTER II 

1 For fuller treatment see Gustave Lanson, d une histoire de la 

tragMi£ fran^aise (New York, 1020), and, above all, H Carrington Lan- 
casters monumental IIiHory of French Dramatic Literatvre in the XVIIth 
Centvry (Baltimore, 1029- ) which has reached its sixth volume and is still 
in course of publication I know of no really popular presentation of the 
subject 

2 This might be thought to constitute a record, but Lope de Vega nearly 
triples it with an alleged two thousand or more 

5 “The theatre remained, however, a form of entertainment for the 
humble as well as for the cultured There is no reason lo suppose that the 
audiences differed materially from those of Spam .ind England of the same 
period” (Lancaster, op cif , pt I, vol II, p 

4 The rationfili'^tic spirit which was to produce Descartes’s Discour^ de 
la TTi^fhode was in the iir also, and its influence was in the same direction 

6 “Mairet s motive is not that of a pedant who would write in ac- 
cordance with the rules of Aristotle in order to display his learning, but of an 
ambitious young author and courtier, in\ious to win neiv laurels, to please his 
distinguished friends, and to paj his hostess the compliment of imitating the 
leading dramatists of her country” (Lancaster, op cit , pt I, vol II, p 377) 

6 Simple emotionally and psychologically, that is Intellectually they 
are complicated enough, in all conscience 

CHAPTER HI 

1 According to the acte de hapteme he was baptized an December 22 

2 What was to be known as h gabelle m the eighteenth century 

3 Bacme's great-grandfather, on account of certain /ontjfmnj he had dis- 
charged, had been anohli that la to say, he had been granted the right of 
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beanag a coat of arms, which had as its mam emblem a rat: and a swan (m 
French, “rat-cy(g)ne/’ the g being silent at that time) It has sometimes 
been considered as characteristic of Racine’s craving for elegance that, when 
in 1097 his own coat of arms was registered, the rat had disappeared, leaving 
only the swan, fitting emblem of his refined and polished genius 

4 As it IS in Masson-Forestier’s Autour d’un Racine ignori (Pans, 1910) 

5 As his father died leaving no fortune, it is probable that Racine paid no 
pension, but was taught free in recognition of his family’s intimate connection 
with Port-Royal 

6 Racine did hold a hSnefice later, in 1666 a notarial document gives him 
the title of “pneur de I’Epinay”, the same title appears on the privilege of 
Andromaque (1067), and later he seems to have held others A lawsuit over 
the priory of Epmay may be the basis of Lev Plaideiir^ 

7 There are two more early letters of Racine, both to his sister, one from 
1604, the other from 1605 But they throw no light on his career 

B bee four articles bj Jean Demeure “Les Quatre Amis de 'Psych6’,’' 
Afcrciire de France, January 15, 192H, “Racine et son ennemi Boileau,” 
M er cure de Prance, Julyl, 1928, ‘‘L’lntrouyable Societe des ‘Quatre Amis 
Revue dhiAmre httSraiTe de la France, Apnl-June, 1920, Julj -September, 
1929 

9 Del Lour, Les Ennemi^ de Racine (Fans, 1859) 

10 It IS possible that, as m the case of Muli^re, sentimental jealousy also 
played a role Corneille seems to have indulged in an old man’s hopeless 
passion for Mile Dii Parc bee p 00 

11 bee p 60 

12 See Auguste Dorchain's Pierre Corneille (Pans, 1918) Dorchain lays 
considerable stress on Corneille s jealousy of Racine as a rival in love 

IS “If ever he ceases to be young and to be in love, everything vmU be 
different “ "Racine writes for la Champmeslf, not for future ages “ 

14 February 7, 1099 

15 The same radiant happiness bubbles over in another and more direct 
form in Les Plaideuri in 1668 

16 Boileau is fiillmg increasingly under the suspicion of having pretended 
to know, m his last years, a great many things that were not so 

17 Entrehens galants (1680) 

IS Champmesle, cct heureux mortel, 

Ne quittera jamais THfitel, 
ba femme a pns Racine la 
Alleluia 

(From the Chansonnier Maurepas) 

ID See p B4 

CHAPTER IV 

1 Almost literally so in RSrSmee 

2 bee pp 92-94 

3 Boileau’ s adjectives suggest a combination of qualities which could 
easily lead, by the way, to the mdder forms of sadism Racine's enemies 
constantly accused him of being "m^chant ” And was not the man who 
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penned the letters to Nicole — not to speak of the withering prefaces to his 
plays and the devastating epigrams — capable of "psycliological cruelty**? 

4 This and all such remarks are, of course, a side- glance at Corneille, 
Qmnault, and other rivals 

5 Some time before its performance Racine read three acts and a half of 
Alexandre at the Hdtel de Nevers, before a select company which included 
La Rochefoucauld, Fomponne, Mme de La Fayette, Mme de 56vign^, etc 

6 Whether the first performance was that given at court on November 
17 or whether it had been played earlier at the Hdtel de Bourgogne is 
uncertain 

7 Letter of August IZ, 1671, to Mme de Gngnan 

B The ‘privilege is dated December 5, 106S The Gazette and Ilobinet do 
not mention its performance 

0 Compare p 340 (Chap III, O) 

10 Compare the passage m Andromaque (Act II, sc 1) where Hermione 
explains to Cleone the origin of her love for Pyrrhus 

11 *‘Titus immediately sent away from the uty [Rome] Queen Berenice — 
to whom he was said even to have promised marriage — though it was 
against her wish and his own ” (Berenice, Queen of Judaea, had been loved 
for some years by Titus before he became emperor of Rome on the death of 
his father, Vespasian He bowed to the unwillingness of the Homan people 
to accept an empress of foreign race, and one who had borne the h ited title 
of queen, and abandoned his project of marriage with Berenice ) 

IZ The well-known patroness of Racine to whom we have referred before, 
Andromaque was dedicated to her 

13 It should perhaps be added that another possible literary source of 
both Racine s and Corneille’s play is Segrais’s novel Berenice (1C4B-60), 
from which Racine may have borrowed the character of Antioc-hus, who has 
long been secretly in love with Berenice and who follows her to Rome 

14 See pp lOG-107 

15 Hi^ioire de I St at present de 1' empire ottoman, traduit de 1' anglais de 
M Ricaut par Jinot ^1670) 

10 Letter of March 1C, 1672 

17 Segrauiana Corneille’s reference to “the Turkish costume” is in- 
triguing It seems to suggest more concern for local color in stage costuming 
than IS usually supposed 

19 It will well repay any reader who knows Greek to compare these lines 
with those of Euripides which suggested them, and see how llacine s adapta- 
tion is a veritable re-creatiun 

10 An interesting comparison might be made between llacine and Milton 
as Christian Hellenists 

20 Among Racine's papers at his death was found a prose scenario of the 
first act of a projected plav, Iphiyenie cn Taunde which he never completed 
The date of the manusuipt is unknown, but it s< ems likely that it was com- 
posed about 1073, before he took in hand his other Iphgcme, and that the 
work was abandoned because he decided lh.it “Iphigenia in Aulis” offered 
better prospects Its mam interest lies m the fact that it is the one concrete 
piece of evidence regarding Racine’s methods of composition, it confirms 
Louis Racine's statement that his father, "'when he undertook a tragedy. 
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used to draw up each act in prose TVhen he had linked all the scenes to- 
gether, he would say 'My tragedy is finished,' counting the rest as nothing " 
(Important as an eKample of poetical “transfer” is the fact that Goethe 
seems to have caught up Racine’s hint ) 

Louis llacine adds ‘‘He had also intended to treat the subject of Alcestis 
M de Longepierre assured me that he had heard him recite some pieces of it, 
that is all 1 know about it ” 


CHAPTER V 

1 Letter of October IT, 1C77 

2 See pp IB 19 

3 This H also probably the explanation of the deprecatory tone in which 
Racine referred to his ‘profane ’ tragedies in his later life, as, for example, m 
his letter to Boileau of April 4, 1C 96, rel erring to some strictures made upon 
him by a teacher m a Jesuit school ‘ As for mv tragedies, I abandon them 
willingly to his censure For a long while now I have, thanks to God s grace, 
bpLome indifferent to the good or bad things people may say of them, and am 
concerned only about the .iLcount 1 shall have to render to Him concerning 
them some day ” Joubert s well known remark, “Racine s talent is in hia 
works, but Racinc himself isu t in them So he lost interest in them, ’ is thus 
right nr wrong aLCording to the interpreLatinn of the words ‘R icme himself ” 
Racine the Chnsiian was not in the ‘ profane ' tragedies (except P/iedre), 
but Racine the natural man w as certainly in them Th.it is what made them 
the living [lungs they are, it is also what made [hem a matter of indifference 
to him after his conversion 

4 D'Olivct, m his //iitoirc de I Academic frari(;ai\c, already gave some- 
thing like this mixed explanalion of Racine s retirement ' His inurnage, the 
remonstrances of Mother Vgnes, and the honor of the appointment as royal 
histonogr ipher induced him to give up the stage ’’ 

5 1 ettcr of Tune 1, 1695, to Jcan-Rap[iste Racine 

6 Letter of Manh 24, 169H to Jean-Raptiste Racine 

7 Letter of August 4, 1697, to Roilcau 

8 Letter of August 24, 1697, to Roileau 

9 In his notes on Daugeau s Journal lie did not repeal the statement 
m his Men\oiT'i 

10 I do not fed called upon, in this rather brief life of Racine, to dis- 
cuss his numerous prose fragments such as the Pncis de^ campagnes de 
Lowif , the llelalion du Siege de Aar/iwr, Epiiaphes, Fragments dc la 
F oblique d 4.ristotej etc 

11 It IS true that Francois Hebert, the Lur6 of V’’ers .idles, st,ites in his 
Mcmoires that Raeine made these visits ' us secretly as possible,” but, as we 
shall see later, Htberl was no friend of Racine, and it is difficult to see how 
some of the services Racine rendered Port-Hoy al could have been done 
secretly 

12 Hebert, in his AlSmoiren confirms Racine's impression that his Jansen- 
ism was the Ciiuse of the Ring’s coolness Hebert's exact words are these 
“Le Ro] en fuL averti et parut refroidi a son egard " They imply something 
less than a disgrace 
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CHAI'TER VI 


1 J B Moreau 

2 La Harpe said “ Joad is a prophet of Israel who talks as a Frenchmaii ” 
5 Some have seen in Bossuet, Arnauld, even Richelieu, contemporary 

models for Joad Racine himself, m his Preface, seems to sug-g-est a vague 
analogy between Joas and the Youthful Due de Bourgogne 
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The translations from Androma(jiie, ]irita}\Mcu\, and Pkedre in the 
following pages arc reprinted — hy kind permission of the publishers 
— -from iSu by Corntilh and IlacinCj edittd b> Professor Paul 

Landis (New York The Modern Library 1931), thosi from Iiaja 2 it^ 
Mithndatc, Iphiyhiie, hither, and Athahc art rt printed — hy similar 
permission ol the publishers — -from The Dramatic Works of Jean 
ifacz?ie, metnial \ersion liA U B Boswell vnis (London G Bell 
and Sons, 1B89-90) Thi translatioiis from li^r^nice are by the 
author of this book, who has also contributed a, few lines elsewhere, 
indicated by asterisks 

The letters which pretede the translated passages refer to the cor- 
re^ipondmg French passages cpioted in the text 

Andromaqiie 

(Tranijlatnl bv Robert Henderison) 

Act I 

a And so I yield me 

DImdl\ to passion, loving Htnnione 

I coim to win htr, H\ with her, or die 

You know this Pjrrlnis What wmII Pyrrhus do*' 

Tell me what happens in liis court and what 
Passes within his heart Is he itill bound 
To my Ilermione, will he restore her 
And give me back the treasure he has stolen" 

b And sometimes! calls Orestes to her aid 

c Then press your mission and its end must fad 

d Greece is too iniich alarmed on m\ bthalf 

I thought her moved by cares of greater moment 
I liad supposed that such an envoy brought 
Some greater mission than the one vou tell me 

e And what the war has spared 

Shall be preserved in safety, m P^pirus 

Let them tome to find 
A second Troy before them, m Epirus 


f 
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Hermione may be moat dear to me^ 

You may see Helen’s daughter, m the meanwhile, 

And after that I will no longer keep you 
Say to them I refused what Greece demanded. 

Why, Phoenix, let them love I shall consent, 

And she may take her leave If these two love. 

Let them go back to Sparta Not a port 
Shall bar their going hence I shall be spared 
From having more of her constraints 
I was going 

To find my son, since I have leave to see bini 

Once in a day, to see the only being 

That still is left to me of Trov and Hector 

I have not wept with him, as yet, nor held him 

A moment m my arms 

I do not care for sufh a glory now 

These thoughts had pleased me while his father lived 

Troy s sacred walls, that Hector f ould not save. 

May never hope to sec us there again 
My lord, the wretched are content with less 
These tears are onK asking vou for exile 
Ob let me hide my son and mourn my loss 
Far from the Greeks, and far awa> from you 
Your love c in only make them hate us more 
Go bark — return once more to Helen’s daughter' 

Why should it not be welcomer" Can she ever 
Forget the services that ^oii have dune'* 

Hector and Troy for her, arc not such names 
As make her shudder, all her tenderness 
Is not devoted only to the dead 
Oh, what a loss was mine hitter to think on* 

\ our father slew him, and became immortal, 

’Twas thus he gained the crown of all h\s glory, 

And now mv tears have made >ou both renowned 
Greece asks his life, why do I bend to save 
Ungrateful ones^ No, I'll no longer do it* 

Lady, go and see your son 
The sight of him may teach your heart to shun 
'J'hat path which beckons to you, m your anger 
1 11 take another tune to learn my fortune, — 

And while you clasp him, think how you might save him 
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a 

b. 


c 


d 


e 

f 

Or&stes 


IJermione 


Act II 

And he will force that parting, much too well. 

This faithless one ' 

Why will you torture me? 

For I should ^lah to hide the truth, and try 
To think that what your eyes have seen is false, 

To think my love is vanished Give me jov 
That I have conquered so, and that my heart 
Is steeled against its weakness Make me thmk it* 

If you would have me fly, why, there’s no hindrance. 
Then let us go We’ll leave him to take pleasure 
In a most shameful conquest, being the subject 
Of his own slave AVe’ll go* And yet suppose 
That faith and duty should win back his heart ^ 

That he should beg for pardon, at my feet. 

That lo\e should have the strength to make him mine’ 
No, for he only seeks to make me humble* 

Let us stay longer, spoiling their happiness. 

And take our own jov m destroying theirs. 

Or forcing him to break his solemn promise. 

We’ll show him guilty m the eyes of Greece 
I have brought down their anger on the son, 

And now 1 11 hai e them ask him for the mother. 

And so I shall repay the agonies 

Which she has made me suffer Let her lose him* 

Nay, let him cause her death — 

Ah, I have lent an ear all too believing 
To vows unfaithful, spoken what I lelt 
I saw no danger in sincerity 

And he can love when there’s no love for him, 

\es, and perhaps can make himself beloved 
I’ll see Orestes 

Ah, but I had not thought he was so near 


Ah, well I know 

That hopeless is my lot I know you ve given 
Your heart to Pyrrhus, and to me, vain wishes 
Ah, but you need not envy him, Orestes, 

Unless you crave that I should hate you* 

Yes* 

For love might spring from such a strange beginning 


0 
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For within hia soul 

He only hates you, and he loves another 
Who was it dared to tell you that he scorns me^ 

Think you my eyes can light no lasting fire. 

But only rouse contempt? Then it may be 
That somewhere else I’ll find another judge 
To look upon them with a kmder favour ^ 

You taunt me welP Am I the one who scorns you? 

Act III 

As a mark 

Of honour, he’ll receive her from my hand' 

Ah, may it sooner with liis lilood — 

He’ll have her but to tear her from my arms 

Her eyes were opened to me, 
Her ears had listened to mv pitas with pity. 

One other word, and then I had succeeded 

She never loved him more' 

But that very thought 

Urges me on 

Oh, no, for hhe must share those torments with me 

In \ ery truth I think 
My innocenee weighs heavih upon me' 

When have the gods been so perverse before, 

Hunting the guiltless down with crime unpunished? 

I turn my eyes, and everywhere I see 
Troubles and sorrows that tondemn tlieir justice 
Thin let me earn their wrath, deserve their hate 
If I must pay the penalties of crime, 

I 11 eat the Iriiits of it 

Who would have thought that P;yrrhus still was faithful? 
Like you, 1 11 think that it is Greece he dreads 

But, Orestes, 

Wliat can I do, when I have pledged my faith? 


The star that rules a princess is not love 
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h Act as your duty bids you act, for me, 

I’ll only spare you words of sad reproach 

1 You think that it is fear? Fear' And of whom^ 

And now, why should he fight against himself? 
Whatever Pyrrhus does is ^hat he wishes, 

And if he marries me, why then, he loves me 
So let Orestes blame me for his sorrows 
A better cheer awaits me, than his sighs' 

Pyrrhus returns to me' Ah, dear Cleone, 

There’s rapture in the thought' K^iow you his exploits? 
You’ve heard them told^ The\ are beyond all number' 
And he himself, so brave, so great a charm. 

So faithful too, as we have seen at last' 

There s nothing lacking in his glory Think — 

j Blit he [Hector] has left a son A day will come 

When you will know how closely to your heart 
A son can cling but you 'will never know, 

Nor do I wish vou should how keen the pain 

When danger threatens, and when thev would take him 

Away from >ou, take all that’s left to soothe you 

k Who can move Pvrrhus better than ^ ourself^ 

His soul has long lici n subject to vour c»yes 
You make him speak the word, and 1 11 consent 

I Take her advitc, and see him, as slu says 

One look from you may thwart the Greeks and her 

m 1 11 yield the son of Hector to the Greeks 

n Go, Phoenix Wait for me 

o I>ady, I offer this, and you w ill dare 

No longer to disdain it Rule or die' 

p To Hector’s tomb, and there we 11 ask his will 

q Forget that cruel night and all its horrors 

Which brought an everlasting night to Troy'* 

Rcmemlier how this Pyrrhus looked upon us, 

Crossing our burning threshold, how his eyes 
Glared in its light, and how my fallen brothers 
Were trampled by his feet He urged the slaughter. 
And he was dyed from head to toot with blood' 
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Ab, can yo 4 hear the shouts of victoi^. 

And can you hear the groans of dymg bps 
As fire and sword rush on? And can you see 
Andromache, m her despair, and Fyirhiis 
Doing before her eyes these frightful things 
That won his glory for him? There you see 
The husband you would give me * 

Act IV 

a It is the last time 1 shall see my child 

b You must tell my son 

Of all his race s heroes, yes, and guide him 
To follow in their steps Tell him their fame. 

Not what they were, but rather what they did 
Recount, each day, his father’s virtues to him. 
And whisper, sometimes, of a mother s love 
But he must never dream that he 11 avenge me 
Let him still seek to win his master’s friendship 
He’ll look upon his birth with modesty. 

Though Hector’s blood is his, >et he’ll remember 
Troy lives in him alone Now, m one day, 

I lay down life for him, and hate and love' 

c You sent for him^ 

Is it not so? 

d I wish to know, sir. 

If you do love me 

e Avenge me, then' 

f I’ll have Epirus weeping when I go ' 

Work my revenge this hour, or not at all 
Delay, and you refuse me Go to the temple. 

For there it is that you must kdl — 

Orestes Ay, whom^ 

Hermione Pyrrhus ' 

g Then is my sentence not enough for you, 

That my offended honour now demands 
That there should be some victim offered me? 

And that if you, yourself, destroy this tyrant. 
You’ll have me for reward^ And that I hate him. 
Whom once I lo\ed? Oh yes, I must confess it — 
For he could win my heart, it does not matter 
Whether it was my father’s will that moved me 
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Act on that knowledge * Though hia vows axe broken. 
Though I must look upon his crime with horror. 

Yet fear that, while he lives, I may forgive him. 

And do not trust my anger’s wavering 
Till death removes this monster, for unless 
He dies to-day, to-morrow I may love him* 

While, m the day, he weds Andromache* 

Return to me dyed with his faithless blood — 

For only thus you’ll win my heart Now go* 

One day of these refusals is too much* 

When all is ready for the marriage rites. 

Then I will go, and I will go alone 

There where you dare not venture — I will £nd 

Some way to bring me close btsidc my foe. 

To stab the heart I could not roach with love 
And then my bloody hands, turned on myself 
Will join our destinies, in spite of him 
And though he is a traitor, it wull be 
More sweet to die with him than live with you* 

Run, good Cleone, my revenge is thwarted 
If he should die, not knowing that his doom 
Was sent by me 

Go find Orestes 

He must do nothing now% until he secs me 

Wc draw each other on, unwillingly 
We hurry to the altar, and we 11 pledge 
Eternal union there And mut h you blame me. 

And call me traitor, I’m a willing one. 

And yet I grie*ve that I have proven false 
I would not think to cheek your proper anger 
It IS as much relief to me as you 

No, faithlessness has secret charms for you 
You seek me but to revel in your shame* 

A maid of Greece, and then a Trojan woman 
Have caught your fancy, first it flies away, 

Then it returns, then leaves me, once again 

Thus goes a heart that’s master of itself, 

It IS heroic — not a slave to promise* 
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Perhaps you come to see if I were pale, 

And, in her arms, you would have mocked my sorrow 

^ And now 1 thank high Heaven that your coldness 

Has proved to me my passion^s innocence 

I wronged you, madam, when I felt remorse. 

For how can one who is not loved, be faithless? 

I fear to injure you, and yet it may be 
I serve you well 

And so did you You never truly loved me 
I never loved’ What was it that I did? 

I loved you, though you were not ever constant 
Could I have loved you more, if you’d been true? 

And even while your cruel lips, quite calmly, 

Are telling of the deat,h of all my hopes, 

I think I have not ceased to love you yet ’ 

Well, if it must be so, if Heaven’s anger 
Has kept for other eyefa the strength to t harm you. 
Why then, complete this marriage, but I ask 
You will not make me watch my own disgrace 
Hear me — for this may be my last request — 

Let one day pass, and you shall wed to-morrow 
You do not answer'^ Oh, you faithless one, 

You count those moments lost, they’re spent with me’ 
Go, then ’ Profane the majesty of Heaven, 

And the just gods, who never will forget 

How these same oaths bound you, one time, to me’ 

Hurry to bring that perjured heart before them. 

And fear lest there you meet Hermione ’ 

Andromache is waiting Guard her son’ 

Act V 

To be his murderer? Before he dies — 

He gazed on her, it seemed that he was drinking 
Intoxicating draughts 

But Pyrrhus? Did he go so boldly on 
Quite to the last^^ Hia face — you saw it well? 

Translated by A F B Clark 
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d 

e 

Hermione 

C leone 

Hermione 

Cleone 

Hermione 

f 

g 

h 

1 

] 


k 

Hermione 


He tasted pleasure calmly, all untainted? 

He did not cast a single glance tins way? 

No, he saw nothing, and it seemed his safety 
And honour’s voice, and you, were all forgotten 


What did Orestes say? 

I 

Are in the temple now 


I do not know 


The traitor dies ' 
He and his men 
Ready for vengeance^ 


Not know^ And will Orestes 


Also be false? 


Yea, and my fury need not choose its prey 
Pyrrhus, — Orestes — they’re the same to me ' 

And if I buy revenge by my own death. 

I’ll gladly die in such good company^ 

It is all over What you wished is done 
The traitor yields his life before the altar 

Is Pyrrhus dead^ 

What have they done' 

If they have spoiled your vengeance 
By too much zeal, then you must pardon them 


But it was I who stirred them up to act 


You may justly claim 
The life they took as >our own saenfire 
They acted in the vengeance you had planned 


Be still, you traitor ' Do not lay this deed — 

This crime whuh brands >ou coward, at my fef 1 ’ 

Go* Lc‘t the Greeks applaud so vile an act* 

Go* I disown your cruelty and you, 

Who have destroyed the noblest man alive. 

On this most fatal day* Was there no pity 
To visit your black hearts, to stop such murder? 

Who made you judge, to sentence him to death-' 

What was his crime? What right had v^ou to kill him? 
Yes, tell me that* Who bade you do it? 
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Goda^ 

Wby, It was you, just now, upon this spot! 

You gave the order • 

Hermione You should not heed a love bereft of reason 

You should have read more deeply in my thoughts' 
Did you not see that, while I raved, distracted. 

My heart belied whatever words I spoke? 

Why, had I meant them, you should have refused 
A wish like that, if made a himdred times * 

You should ha\e asked again, before you struck, 
And still again, or rather, shunned my sight 
You sliould have let me take my own revenge 
What lured you here? You’re hateful to my eyes' 
See now what bitter fruit your love has borne' 

You bring the ills that follow you, to me 

Your embassy was fatal to us both 

It made his thoughts incline to her — my rival. 

For otherwise he might have let me share 

His heart again, — at least have played at love ' 

You go, for I will stay in this Fpirus 

Here I renounce my Spartan home and Greece, 

Yes, all my kindred' ’Tis enough for me 
That they have bred a monster, such as you ' 


BTitannLcus 

(Translated by Robert Henderson and Paul Landis) 

a I should fear him 

Only the more if he feared me no longer 

b With less respect and greater confidence' 

I scorn these honours, since my hold on him 
Grows less as these increase 

I Hidden by a screen, but always there, 

I moved them with my animating touch 

H Me, whose great ancestors have filled the throne. 

The daughter and the sister — wife and mother 
Of your imperial masters 

e 

Nero The die is cast, Narcissus Nero loves' 

NarcLsaug You, Sire? 



Nero 

NarciesUs 

Ntfto 


f 

JVero 


JuniA 

Nero 


Junta 

Nero 

Junta 

Nero 
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A moment past — and yet, forever* 

Love? Said I love? Why, Junia is my idol* 

You love? Love her? 

I was most curious 
I w'^ent to-night to see her when she came 
So sad • She raised her tear-stained eyes to Heaven 
They shone amid the flash of swords and spears — 

A beauty unadorned, in simple dress, 

As when they seized her, sleepmg, and I know not 
Whether that turmoil, and the torch-ht darkness. 

The cries breaking the silence and the faces. 

The savage look of those who took her captive, 

Made sweeter still those sweet and timid eyes 
But quite bewitched by such a lovely sight, 

I tried to apeak, and found my tongue waa tied 
I was amazed J could not even move 
And ao I let her go to her apartments 
I sought my chamber There m solitude 
I tried in vain to turn my thoughts from her. 

But she was always present to my eyes 
And so it seemed I talked with her I loved 
The lery tears that I had caused to flow 
And sometimes, yet too late, I asked forgiveness, 

And often found my sighs would end in threats 
And thus I have been nursing this new passion 
I have not closed these eyes, watching for daylight 


My mother has her wishes, I have mine 
We’ll speak no more of her and Claudius, 

For it IS not their choice that fixes mine 
I, and I only, must decide for j^ou 
I’ll have \ou choose a husband as I wish 
But think, rn> lord, how any other union 
Would bring disgrace upon my ancestors 
It iH not so, my ladj , for the husband 
Of whom I speak will need to feel no shame 
To place his parentage along with yours 
I think you may consent to hear his suit 
And spare your blushes 

Then who is he. Sire? 


It IS myself 

You? 


I would name some other 
If I knew any name more high than Nero's 
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j 

JVero 


Britannicus 

Nero 

ErvLannicus 

Nero 

BT^iannwus 

Nero 
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I might forbid his commg to your presence. 

And yet 1 would anticipate the danger 
To which resentment soon might carry him 
I do not wish his death It is far better 
That he be sentenced by the lips he loves 
His life is dear to you, then part him from you. 

And never let him think that 1 am jealous 
Take on yourself the blame for banishment. 

And, either by your words or by your silence, — 

At least by looking coldly, you’ll persuade him 
To take his wishes and his hopes away^ 

I shall be near, behind a curtain, lady 
Shut up your love within your inmost heart. 

For I shall miss no secret words you say 
Looks that you think are silent, I will hear, 

And he shall have his death for a reward 
If any little move or sigh betray you 

His power fills each corner of this palace 
Its very walls may well have eyes to see us 
Caesar is never absent from this place 

Prince, do not pause in these delightful raptures 
His thanks, my lady, show you very kind 
I have surprised him at your knees, and surely 
Some gratitude is rightly due to me 
He finds the place I keep you most convenient, 

And ready for such sweet and charming meetmga' 

I’ll lay my joy or sorrow down before her 

Wherever she is kind enough to see me 

Nor can this place, where you think fit to keep her. 

Show anything that awes Untannicus 

So you see nothing here to warn a subject 

To bow before my power and obe> me 

This palace did not see us raised together, 

Me to obey, and you to taunt my weakness 
The fortune of my birth made it unlikely 
That I should own Homitms for a master 
Our wishes have been altered by our fates 
Once I obeyed, and now you take your turn 
If you have not yet learned so bard a lesson. 

Why then, you’re still a boy, you must be taught it* 
And who will teach me 

Home and all her empire * 
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BrdanmcTix 


Nero 


Bntannicus 

Nero 

Britanmcus 

Nero 

Britanmcus 

Nero 

Britanmcus 

Nero 

Britanmcus 

Nero 

Britanmcus 

Nero 

Britanmcus 


Nero 


Does Rome allow you, with your other rights. 
Much cruelty and violent injustice, 

Unfair imprisonment, divorce and rape? 

Rome does not pry with such a careful eye 
Into the secrets that I choose to hide 
Copy her prudence 

We know what she thinks 
Well, but she holds her tongue, and so should you 
So Nero thus has learned to curb his passions* 
Nero has ceased to care to hear you longer 
All hearts should bless him ’Tis a happy reign* 
Happy or not, they fear me ’Tis enough 
I know not Junia, or such words as these 
Would scarcely win much praise from her, I think 
If I am little able to content her. 

At least I’ll punish any cock-sure rival* 

Whatever danger seems to overwhelm me, 

I fear to lose her love, — and only that’ 

’Twere better wished for I shall say no more 
My only hope is to enjoy her love 
And she has pledged that love to you forever 
At least I have not learned to play the spy 
Upon her words I let her praise or blame me 
Without my watching, hidden, o’er her silence* 

I set Guards* 


k 

1 

Narcissus 


Nero 

Narcissus 

Nero 

Narcissus 


Come, Nero, sit beside me 


Sire, I have arranged this righteous murder 
The poison is prepared Renowned Locusta 
Took special pains in brewing it for me 
She killed a slave before my very eyes — 

A sword IS slower to cut off a life 
Than this new poison she has given me 
Enough, Narcissus, I commend your pains. 

But have no wish that you i»hould press them further 
What, has your hatred for Britanmcus 
So weakened ^ 

Yes, Narcissus, we are friends 
Sire, I would not turn you from your course 
But he has been so late a prisoner, 

This wrong will long be green within his heart 
There are no secrets time does not reveal 
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Nero 

Narcissus 

Nero 

Narcissus 

Nero 

Narcissus 

Nero 

Narcissus 


He will discover that he should have had 
Poison from me, prepared at your coinmaiid 
I pray the gods may turn him from such purpose. 
But he, perhaps, will dare what you dare not 
His heart is pledged, and I shall conquer mine 
And Junia’s marriage? Does that seal the bond? 
Will you, Sire„make this sacrifice for him? 

You show too much concern Let be what will, 

I reckon him no longer with my foes 
Sire, Agrippina counted upon this. 

She has restored her empire over you 

What has she said? What would you say to me? 

She has boasted of it publicly 

Of what? 

That she need only see you for a moment, 

And all this fury, all this deadly wrath. 

Would yield to temperate silence, you yourself 
Would first consent to peace, happy that she 
Should deign in kindness to forget the past 


a 


h 


(1 


t 


liSrSniCG 

(Translated by A F B Clark) 

Farewell and never leave my darling queen. 

Her who was all for which my heart did yearn. 

Her whom I shall love till my last sigh 
I’m waiting t,o entrust Antiochus 
With that dear treasure that I cannot keep 
I owe her everything Ah, bitter guerdon’ 

All that I ow e her turns to her destruction, 

And as rew ard for all the fame and virtues 
She brought me “Go, ’ I'll say, “and ne’er return ’ 
Go, and upon our conduct model yours 
I love, yet flee him Titiis loves, yet leaves me 
The time for fear is past, for Titus loves me. 

And IS Home’s master, at his word, he’ll see 
The Senate lay its homage at my feet 
And all the people deck with flowers his statues 
Did you not .see the splendor of that night ^ 

Are not your eyes still filled with all its grandeur? 
Those torches and those fires, that flaming night. 
Those eagles and that mighty throng, that army. 
That crowd of kings, those consuls, and that Senate, 
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All borrowing all their liurter from my lover. 

That gold and purple that hi9 fame enhanced. 

Those laurels to attest his victory, 

And all those eyes whose avid looks converged 
From all directions upon him alone 
That kingly bearing and that gentle presence 
Ye gods ^ with what respect pjid with what gladness 
All hearts in secret swore their fealty to him* 

Say can one see him and not grant me this, — 

If he’d been born in base obscurity. 

The world, when he appeared, would know its master^ 

f Home saw you both arrive m triumph here 

But m the East forlorn what grief wa'^ mine* 

I tarried many a day in Cesarea, 

That lovely spot where I had worshipped you 

g She spends her days desiring only this — 

One hour to see me and the rest to wait 

h Yes, all the mightiest bonds that love can forge, 

Reproaches miM, and ecstasies renewed, 

Artless desire to please, and sudden fears, 

Beauty and goodness — all I find in her 
For five whole years I've seen her every day, 

And each day has the freshness of the first 

1 A sigh, a glance, a word dropped from your lips, 

That is the goal of all my heart’s ambition 

j Oh, Phenicc, do not leave me in this state 

I’m doing what I can to fool myself 

k Let me put up these veils that are undone, 

And all these scattered hairs that hide your eye*?. 

And let me wipe the tcar-stains from your cheelcs 

1 Nay, let them be, he’ll see his handiwork 

m But living’s not the question, I must reign 

n Then rcigti, hard heart, and sate your thirst for glory 

I’ll hear no further words, farewell, forever 

o Forever* Ah* my lord, have you considered 

How dreadful is that cruel w ord to lovers ^ 

A month from now, a year from now, my lord. 

How shall we bear so many seas between us? 
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Or bear to see the day begin again 
And the day end, without my Titus seeing 
His Berenice, and without me seemg 
My Titus all the weary livelong day? 

But what IS my delusion' What pams wasted' 

His flinty heart takes comfort at my parting 
Will he e’en deign to count the days I’m absent? 
Those days so long for me he'll find too short 

Bajazet 

(Translated by Robert Bruce Boswell) 

Nay, his own mouth and countenance before me 
Shall all his heart reveal, and leave no shade 
Of doubt, brought hither secretly, must he 
All unprepared before mine eyes appear 
Farewell 

To justify myself your death suffices, 

And I will see to it this very moment 

Yet hear me, Bajazct, I feel I love you 

You must not let me go Why court destruction? 

Still doth the way he open to repentance 

Drive not a frenzied lover to despair 

If but one word escape me, you are lost 

Yes, I will watch 

The traitor, till my righteous fury finds 
Fit season to surprise the amorous pair. 

Then the same dagger shall m death unite them, 
Both wull I stab, and after them mj-self 

You, Zatima, must keep mv rival here, 

And in his dying ear her cries shall sound 
A last farewell Let her be well attended, 

My hatred needs her life, guard it with care 
If apprehension of her lover’s death 
So touched her heart that almost she expired. 
What surfeit of revenge, what strange delight. 

To show him soon, a pallid corpse, before her* 
Then will her eyes, while on that sight they gaze. 
Repay me for the pleasures I have lent them 

For the last time, say, will you live and reign? 
Here is the Sultan’s order, yet can I 
Still save you, but be quick Speak' 
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Bajazet Wliat is it 

That I must do? 

Roxana Come with me instantly, 

And see my rival die, strangled by mutes, 
Then, from a love released fatal to greatness, 
Pledge me your faith, and time will do the rest 
This IS the price that you must pay for pardon 

f I have no claim to sacrifice so great, 

I judge myself and know my own dements 

So far from parting you, I mean to-day 

To bind you in inseparable bonds 

For ever Soon your eyes shall feast upon him 


Mithridate 

(Translated by Robert Bruce Boswell) 

a No sceptre mine nor soldiers to avenge me. 

Only a heart to feel All I can do 
Is to be faithful to my filial duty. 

Nor in my father’s blood imbrue my hands 
By wedding you, the sworn ally of Rome 

b So, Madam, to an irksome yoke submissive. 

You to the altar go but as a victim. 

And I, constraining a reluctant heart, 

Shall owe no thanks to you for its possession 
Think you that such compliance can content me? 
Must I henceforth, despairing of your love, 

Aspire to be your tyrant, nothing more-' 

Have my misfortunes then made you despise me? 
Ah, were I yet new conquests to attempt, 

With every obstacle to check my march, 

To lower depths cast down by hostile Fate, 
Vanquish’d, pursued, helpless, my sceptre lost, 
Flying from sea to sea, less king than pirate. 

The name of Mithndates only left me. 

Know that that name alone, renown’d in story. 
Would win for me the world’s admirmg gaze. 
There would not be a king worthy to reign 
Who, seated on his throne, would not prefer 
To royal splendour my more glorious rum. 

Which Rome and forty years have scarce effected 
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Mithridates 

Momma 


Miihndaien 


Momma 


And since, m fine^ your huaband I miiM be. 

Were it not nobler, worthier of yourself, 

To freely choose what you accept from duty. 
Oppose to Fortune’s buffets your esteem. 

And, soothing my distress, give me a balm 
Against despair that dogs misfortune’s steps^ — 
What, Madam, have you no reply to make? 
Serves all my ardour only to confound you? 

Still you are dumb, and, even worse than silence, 
I see, tho’ you would hide them, nsmg tears 

My eyes at last are open, and I own 
The claims of justice’ ’Twere a sorry gift 
To charms so rare to offer you a hand 
Burden d with age and a long tram of troubles 
Fortune and Victory have heretofore 
With thirty crowns conceal’d my hoary head 
But it IS so no longer once a king, 

I am a fugitive, old and disgraced 

The son whom you esteem, whose image lives 
Within vour heart, whose victories have curb’d 
The msolence of Rome, your second self. 

That Xiphares whom you would have me love — 
You love him^ 

Had the Fates not made me yours. 
To be his bride were happiness supreme 
Before this pledge of your affection reach’d me, 
We loved each other You change countenance* 
No, no It IS enough Go, and I’ll send him 
To you I must Ik* busy, time is precious 
I see that vou arc willing to obey me, 

I am content 

IIea\ n grant this lie no trick * 

To Xiphares, my son, 

I owe this boon, he spares my dying eyes 
Their hateful presence To repay this service 
My glorious empire in its palmiest days 
Were not enough, and now for throne and sceptre 
I have but you Let me present that gift, 

And all the love which for myself I claim’d 
I ask you to bestow on Xiphares 
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I'pk%ghiie 

(Translated by Kobert Bruce Boswell) 

a Ah yea, you love him, base deceiver' 

The savage conduct that you paint so well. 

Those arms that you have seen stam’d red with gore, 
Fury and dames, and Lesbos burnt to ashes. 

All these have stamp’d his image on your heart 

b (Will) rend her bared bosom, and with curious eye 

For omens search her palpitating heart' 

t Is’t thou indeed, my lord? What grave concern 

Has made thee leave thy couch before the dawni^ 

A feeble light scarce lets me see thy face, 

No eyes but ours are open yet in Auhs 
Hast thou caught any sound of rising winds^ 

And can It be that Heav’n has heard our pray'r 
This night Nay, all are sleeping, — winds and wave*, 
As sleeps the host 

Shall I be free to join 

My pray’rs with thine, shall thy glad family 
Surround the altar'' 

Ah' — 

Why art thou silent? 

Thou shalt be there, my daughter' 

Fart thee well 

e In vain the oars smote tliL unruffled deep 

We were constrain’d to stop the fruitless toil 

f Honour speaks, it is enough, 

That is my oracle 

g See Hellespont all white beneath our oara 

h And put to shame the gods who have condemn 'd thee 

1 Still will the ways be scented with the flow’rs 

That ’neath her feet were scatter’d as we came 

j A benefit that serves as ground for censure 

Is an ofience 

That blood is drawn from him who wields the lightning 


d 

Iphigenia 

A gamemnon 

Iphigema 

Agamemnon 


k 
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Ph^dre 

(Translated by Robert Henderson) 
a 

Oenone Do you love? 

PfiMre I feel 

All of its fever — 

Oenone Ah’ For whom? 

PhMre Now hear 

The hnal horror Yes, I love My lips 
Tremble to name him 
Oenone Whom? 

PhMre And do you know him? — 

He whom I tortured long, — the Amazon’s son ’ 
Oentme Hippolytus’ Great gods’ 

Pftfdre Yes, you have named him 

b At Athens I saw my enemy 

I looked, I first turned pale, then blushed to see him. 
And all my soul was in the greatest turmoil, 

A mist made dim my sight, and my voice faltered. 
And now my blood ran cold, then burned like fire 
In all my fevered body I could feel 
Venus, whose fury had pursued so many 
Of my sad race I sought to shun her torments 
With fervent vows I built a shrine for her, 

And there, ’niid many victims did I seek 
The reason 1 had lost, but all for nothing 
I found no remedy for pain of love' 

I offered incense vainly on her altars, 

I called upon her name, and while I called her, 

I loved Hippolytus, alwa^- s before me ’ 

And when I made her altars smoke with victims, 
’Twas for a god whose name I dared not utter, — 
And still I fled his presence, only to find him — 

(The worst of horrors) — in his father s features ’ 

And now it is not love 
Hid m my heart, but \enus in her might 
Seizing her prey Justly I fear my sin ' 

I hate my life, and hold my love in horror 

c Look, I see him ’ 

My blood forgets to flow, — tongue will not speak 
What I have come to say’ 
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d. And I would plead my fears for my young son 

e I fear that your just anger 

May, before long, visit on him that hatred 
His mother earned 

f I should not blame you 

If you should hate me, I have injured you 
So much you know, — you could not read my heart 

And yet, if punishment be meted out 
Justly, by the offense, — if only hatred 
Deserves a hate, then never was there woman 
Deserved more pity, and less enmity 

g And still I see him 

Before me here, I seem to speak to him — 

My heart — * Oh, I am mad ’ Do what I will, 

I cannot hide my passion 

h Ah, for Theseus 

I languish and I long, but not, indeed. 

As the Shades have seen him 

but one faithful, proud, 
Even to slight disdain, — - the charm of youth 
That dra^^s all hearts, even as the gods are painted, — 

Or as j ourself He had your eyes, your manner, — 

He spoke like you, and he could blush like you, 

And when he came across the waves to Crete, 

My childhood home, worthy to win the love 
Of Mmos’ daughters, — what ^cre you doing then^ 

Why did my father gather all these men, 

The flower of Greece, and leave Hippolytus? 

Oh, why were you too young to have embarked 
On board the ship that brought vour father there? 

The monster would ha\e perished at your hands, 

Despite the windings of his vast retreat 
My sister would have armed you witli the clue 
To guide your steps, doubtful within the maze — 

But no — for Phaedra would have come before her, 

And love would first have given me the thought 

1 Why should you fancy I have lost remembrance 

And that I am regardless of my honour^ 
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j Ah, prince, you understood me, — 

Too well, indeed' For I had said enough. 

You could not well mistake But do not thmk 
That in those moments when 1 love you most 
I do not feel my guilt No easy yieldmg 
Has helped the poison that infects my mind 
The sorry object of divme revenge, 

I am not half so hateful to your sight 

As to myself The gods will bear me witness, 

They who have lit this fire within my veins, — 

The gods who take their barbarous delight 
In leading some poor mortal heart astray ' 

Nay, do you not remember, in the past. 

How I was not content to fly? — I drove you 
Out of the land, so that I might appear 
JVfost odious — and to resist you better 
I tried to make you hate me — and in vam ' 

You hated more, and I loved not the less, 

While your misfortunes lent you newer charms 
I have been drowned in tears and scorched by fire' 

Your own eyes might convince you of the truth 
If you could look at me, but for a moment* 

What do I say? You think this vile confession 
That I have made, is what I meant to say? 

I did not dare betray my son For him 
I feared, — and came to beg you not to hate him 
This was the purpose of a heart too full 
Of love for you, to speak of aught besides 
k That time is past He knows how I am frenzied. 

For I have oversteppied my modesty. 

And blazoned out my shame before his eyes 
Against my will, hope crept mto my heart 
I This pride that you detest may yield to time 

The rudeness of the forest clings about him, 

For he was bred there by the strictest laws 
Love is a word he never knew before 
m Well, then no rival ever rules his heart 

Your counsel comes a little late, Oenone 
Now you must serve my madness, not my reason 

Try every means to move him, for your words 
Should meet more favour than my own could find 
Urge him with groans and tears, — say Phaedra’s dying, 
Nor blush to speak lu pleading terms with him 
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D Yeniu implacable, thou seest me shomedp 

And I am sore confounded Have I not 
Been humbled yet enough? Can cruelty 
Stretch farther still P Thine arrows have struck home ' 
It 13 thy victory’ Wouldst gain new triumphs? — 
Then seek an enemy more obdurate, — 

Hippolytus neglects thee, braves thine anger 
He never bows his knee before thme altars 
Thy name offends his proud, disdainful hearing 
Our mterests are alike, — avenge thyself, 

Porce him to love — 

o Just Heavens ’ What have I done to-day’ 

My husband comes, and with him comes his son. 

And I shall see the witness of my passion. 

The object of my most adulterous flame 
Watch with what face I make his father welcome, 
Knowing my heart is big with sighs he scorned, 

And my eyes wet with tears that could not move him 

I know my treason, and I lack the boldness 
Of those abandoned women, who can feel 
Tranquillity in crime, — can show a forehead 
All unashamed I know my madnei!s well, 

Hecall it all 

p He says Ancia has his heart and soul. 

That he loves only her — ■ 

q Hippolytus can feel — hut not for me ’ 

Aricia has his heart, his plighted word’ 

I thought him strong against all other women, 

And yet another has prevailed upon him’ 

She tamed his pride, and she has gamed his favour ’ 
Perhaps he has a heart that’s quirk to melt. 

And I alone am she he cannot bear’ 

Then shall I charge myself with his protection? 

Dear nurse, and do you know what I have learned^ 
No, but in truth I come with trembling limbs 
I dreaded what you planned when you went out. 

And fear of fatal madness turned me pale 
Who would have thought it, nurse? I had a rival 
A rival? 


Pmre 

Oenone 

PhMre 

Oenone 
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Ph^dre 


Oencme 

PhMre 


Oenone 

PhMre 


Yea, he lovea I cannot doubt it 

This wild Hippolytus I could not tame, — 

Who scorned to be admired, and who was weaned 
With lovers’ sighs, — this tiger whom I dreaded 
Fawns on the hand of one who broke his pride 
Aricia found the entrance to his heart ^ 

Aricia^ 

'Tis a torture yet untried ' 

Now for what other pams am I reserved? 

All I have suffered, ecstasies of passion. 

Longings and fears, the horrors of remorse. 

The shame of being spurned with contumely. 

Were feeble tastes of what is now my torment 
They love each other ' Dy what secret charm 
Have they deceived me? When and where and how 
Did they contrive to meet? You knew it all, — 

And why, then, was I kept from knowing of it? 

You uever told me of their stolen hours 
Of love and of delight Have they been seen 
Talking together often? — did they seek 
The forest shadows? Ah, they had full freedom 
To be together Heaven watched their sighs 
They loved, — and never felt that they were guilty 
The morning sun shone alw^ays clear for them. 

While I, an outcast from the face of Nature, 

Shunned the bright day, and would have hid myself, — ■ 
Death the one god whom I dared ask for aid’ 

I waited for the freedom of the grave 
My woe was fed with bitterness, and watered 
With many tears It was too closelv watched 
I did not dare to weep without restraint. 

And knowing it a solace perilous, 

I feared it, and I hid my mortal terror 
Beneath a face most tranquil Oftentimes 
I stopped my tears, and made myself to smile — 

What fruit can they desire from fruitless love? 

For thc^ can meet no more 

That love will stay, 

And it will stay forever While I speak — 

O dreadful thought — they laugh and scorn my madness 
And my distracted heart In spite of exile. 

In spite of that which soon must come to part them. 
They make a thousand oaths to bind their union 
Oenone, can I bear this happiness 
WThich so insults me? I would have your pity 
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She must be destroyed My husband's fury 
Agamst her hated race shall be renewed 
The punishment must be a heavy one 
Her guilt outruns the guilt of all her brothers 
I’ll plead with Theseus, in my jealousy, — 

What do I say? Oh, have I lost my senses? 

Is Phaedra jealous? will she, then, go begging 
For Theseus’ help? He lives, — and yet I burn 
For whom? Whose heart is this I claim as mine? 
My hair stands up with horror at my words. 

And from this time, my guilt has passed all bounds* 

Hypocrisy and incest breathe at om e 

Through all I do My hands are ripe for murder. 

To spill the guiltless blood of innocence 

Do I still live, a wretch, and dare to face 

The holy Sun, from i\hom I have my bemg^ 

My father s father was the king of gods. 

My race is spread through all the universe — 
Where can I hide? In the dark realms of Pluto? 
But there my father holds the fatal urn 
His hands award the doom irrevocable — 

Minos IS judge of all the ghosts in hell 
And how his av^ful shade will start and shudder 
WThen he shall see his daughter brought before him, 
And made confess such many-coloured sins. 

Such crimes, perhaps, as hell itself knows not * 

O father, what will be thy words at seeing 
So dire a sight? I see thee drop the urn. 

Turning to seek some punishment unheard of, — 

To be, thyself, mine executioner* 

O spare me* For a cruel deity 

Destroys thy race O look upon my madness. 

And m it see her wrath This aching heart 
Gathers no fruit of pleasure from its crime 
It js a shame which hounds me to the grave. 

And ends a life of misery in torment 

E Hher 

(Translated by Robert Bruce Roswell) 

a Of all earth’s monarchs he alone maintains 

Thy quarrel, and, inspired with holy ardour, 

Fights for Thine honour Jealousy and greed 
Conspire against Thee, for foul heresy 
Contending 
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Esther’s glorioiu hutoiy 
Enact, and impious wiles by faith subdued. 

The sacred joys 1 brmg are not for you. 

Fly, for all here breathes God, and peace, and truth 

Before his presence 1 appeared 
God holds the hearts of monarchs in His hands. 

My feeble charms appeared to move 
The King 111 thoughtful silence long he gazed, 

And Heav’n, that turn’d the balance in my favour. 
Work’d doubtless on his heart the while 

Meanwhile my warm attachment to our tribe 
Has fill’d this palace with young maids of Zion, 

Fair, tender flowers beaten by the storms 
Of life, transplanted to an alien clime 
With me Apart from witnesses profane, 

I make their training my chief care and study. 

And hither flying from the flattering court. 

Sick of vam pomp, retired within myself, 

I come to kneel before Jehovah s feet. 

And taste the bliss of self-forgetfulness 

May your pure aspirations mount to Heav’n 
Like the sweet smoke of incense • 

Ye banks of Jordan’ Plains beloved of Hcav’n' 

Each fertile valley and each holy hill. 

To which God’s countless wonders fame have giv'u’ 
From our dear fatherland sad exiles still. 

This time of trouble shall we ne’er fulfil? 

Scarce has the promise of my life begun 
To open, t er it falls, doom’d to expire 

Like blossom that nc er sees a second aun 

O God, Whom glory hovers o’er. 

Who art m robes of light array’d. 

Who ndest where wild tempests roar, 

On cherub’s wings as on Thy throne convey’d 

Believe me, dearest Esther, 

This sceptre, and the homage fear inspires 
Have little charm for me, the pomp of pow’r 
Is oft a burden to its sad possessor 
In thee, thee only, do I find a grace 
That never palls nor loses its attraction 
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How aweet the charm of lovelmeaa and virtue ' 

In Hsther hreathea the Very aoul of peace 
And innocence Dark shadows flee before her. 

She pours bright sunshine into days of gloom 

This, then, is Esther’s garden, gay with flow’rs. 
And this the tent spread for the royal feast 

Reproaches and complaints no king con bear 

The man too proud to swallow an affront, 

Or wear a mask upon his countenance, 

Should ne’er set foot wnthin the courts of kings 
There are mishaps a wise man must endure 
Oft has an insult borne without resentment 
Served as a stepping-stone to highest honours 

This God, sole Master of the earth and skies, 
Cannot be represented to the sight 
By any form, Jehovah is His name. 

The world’s Creator When the meek are wrong’d 
He hears their sighs, judges with equal laws 
All mortals, yea, examines kings themselves 
From His high throne 

God, Thy will IS wrought 
By ways of wisdom that pass human thought' 

Blest be His holy name, His name adore. 

His mighty acts enforce 
Till Time has run its course. 

Praise Him for ever and for evermore' 


Athalie 

(Translated hy R B Boswell) 

Yea, to the Temple of the Lord I comt. 

To worship With the solemn rites of old. 

To celebrate with thee the famous day 
When from the holy mount our Law was giv’n 

He who enchains the lurv of the waves 
Knows how to curl) the plots of wicked men 
Submitting humbly to His holy will, 

I fear my God, and know no other fear 
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Say’st thou — “I fear the Lord and own Hia truth’” 
Lo, by my mouth the Lord to thee replies, — 

”What boots it that thou boast zeal for My Law? 
Thinkest to honour Me by barren vows? 

What fruit have I of all thy sacrifice? 

Need I the blood of heifers and of goats ^ 

Thy princes blood cries out, and is not heard 
Break, break all compact with impiety. 

Root up the crimes amidst My people rife. 

And come and sacrifice thy victims then ” 

Yet when did miracles abound as now? 

I took him stain’d with blood Bathing his face 
My copious tears restored his vanish’d sense, 

And, whether yet with fear or fond caress, 

I felt the pressure of his tender arms 

Vouchsafe, mv God, on Mathan and on her 
That spirit of blind foolishness to pour 
Which leads deluded monarchs to their fall’ 

His glory fills the universe sublime 

He paints the flow’r& with all their lovely hues, 

The fruit to npieness grows. 

For dailj^ He bestows 

The day’s warm sunshine, and the night’s cool dews. 
Nor does the grateful earth t’ o’erpay the debt refuse 
The sun at His command spreads joy around, 

’Tis from His bounteous hand its light proceeds, 
But in His Law, so pure, so holy found. 

We hail His richest gift to meet our needa 

]My father — ah, what wrath blazed from his eyes ’ 
Moses to Pharaoh seem’d less terrible, — 

“Go, Queen,’’ my father said, “and leave this place, 
Bann’d to thy sex and thine impiety ’ 

Comest to brave the majesty of God?” 

’Twas deepest night, when horror falls on man. 

My mother Jezebel before me stood, 

Richly attired as on the day she died, 

Her pride undaunted by misfortune s touch 
That borrow’d brightness still her features wore. 
Which she would paint upon her wither’d face. 

To hide the ravages of ruthless age 
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“Tremble,” she said, “child worthy of myself. 
O’er thee too triumphs Judah’s cruel god. 

And thou must fall into his dreadful hands, 

Whereat I grieve ” With these alarming words, 

Her spectre o’er my bed appear’d to bend, 

I stretch’d my hands to clasp her, but I found 
Only a hideous mass of hesh and bones. 

Horribly bruised and mangled, dragg’d thro’ mire. 
Bleeding and torn, whose limbs the dogs of prey 
Were growling over with devouring greed 

j What* Can they fail to grant me this? 

What reason could they have to say me no? 

’Twould rouse suspicion Bid Jehosheba, 

Or else her husband brmg the children here, 

I can at pleasure use a monarch’s tone 

k Children will readily betray their thoughts 

1 

Athalie Heav’ns * the more c losely I examine him, — 

’Tis he* and horror seizes me agam 
{pmnHng to Joa&) Wife of Jelioiada, is this thy son? 
Josahet He, Madam ^ 

Athalie He 

Josahet Ills mother"' No, not I 

(^pointing to Zacharie) There is my son 
Athalie {to Jooa) Who is thy father, child? 

/Vnswer thyself 

Josahet Heav n till this very day — 

Athalie Why in such haste to answer for the bov? 

It is for him to speak 

Josahet From one so young 

What revelation canst thou hope to gain? 

Athalie The young are innocent, and simple truth 

Their honest frankness knows not to disguise 
Let him explain all that concerns himself 
Josahet {aside) Great God, put now Thy wisdom in his mouth’ 
Athalie What is thy name? 

JoaA My name's Fliakira 

Athalie Thy father? 

Joas Fatherless, they sav, I am. 

Cast since my birth upon the arms of God, 

1 never knew my parents, who they were 
Athalie Hast thou no parents'^ 

Joas They abandon d me 
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Aihalui How? and how long ago? 

Joas When I was born 

Aihalw Where is thy home? This can at least be told 

Jo(u This Temple is my home, none else I know 

Aihalw Where wast thou found ^ Hast thou been told of that? 

Joa» ’Midst cruel wolves, ready to eat me up 

Athalie Who placed thee in this temple? 

Joas One unknown. 

She gave no name, nor was she seen agam 
Aihalw Whose guardian hands preserved thine infant years? 
Joojs When did God e er neglect His children’s needs? 

The feather’d nestlmgs He provides with food. 

And o’er all nature spreads His bounty wide 
Daily I pray, and with a Father’s care 
He feeds me from the sacred offerings 
Athalw New wonder comes to trouble and perplex^ 

The sweetness of his voice, his infant grace 
IJiiconsciouhly makes enmity give way 
To — can it be compassion that I feel’ 

Ahaer Madam, is this thy dreaded enemy? 

’Tis evident thy dreams have played thee false. 

Unless thy pity, which now seems to vex. 

Should be the fatal blow that terrified 
Athalw {to Joas and Josahef^ Why are ye Icavmg? 

Jojiahet Thou hast heard hi s tale 

His presence longer might troublesome 
Aihahe (to Jocut) Nay, child, come hack What dost thou all the dayi 
Joaj I worship God, and hear His Law explain d, 

His holy volume I am taught to read. 

And now to write it has my hand begun 
A-thalw What says that Law'' 

Joas That God requires our love 

Avenges, soon or late. His Name blasphemed, 

Is the protector of the fatherless, 

Resists the proud, the murderer punishes 
Aihalic I understand But all within these walls, 

How are they occupied? 

foas In praising God 

Aihahe Does God claim constant service here and prayer^ 

Joas All else is banish’d from His holy courts 

. Wialw What pleasures has t thou ^ 

Joas Where God’s altar stands, 

I sometimes help th’High Priest to offer salt 
Or ineense, hear His lofty praises sung, 

And see His stately ritual perform’d 
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What^ Hast thou pastime none more sweet tliMt that? 
Sad lot for one so young, but come with me, 

And see my palace and my splendour there 
God’s goodness then would from my memory fade 
I w ould not force thee to forget Him, child 
Thou dost not pray to Him 

But thou shall pray 

There I should hear another’s name invoked 
I serve my god and thou shall n orship thme 
They are two powerful gods 

Thou must fear mine, 

He only is the Lord, and thme is naught 
Pleasures untold will I provide for thee 
The happiness of sinners melts away 
Of sinners, who are they^ 

Madam, excuse 

A chdd — 

I like to see how ye have taught him, 

And thou hast pleased me 'well, Ehakim, 

Being, and that past doubt, no common child 
See thou, I am a queen, and have no heir. 

Forsake this humble service, doff this garb. 

And I will let thee share in all my wealth, 

Make trial of my promise from this day. 

Beside me at my table, everywhere. 

Thou shall receive the treatment of a son 
A son ' 

Yes, speak 

And such a Father leave 

For — 

Well, what'^ 

Such a mother as thyself’ 

Josahet) His memory is good, m all he says 
I recognize the lessons yc have given 
Yes, this is how, corrupting guileless youth. 

Ye both improve the freedom ye enjoy, 

Inciting them to hatred and wild rage, 

Until they shudder but to hear my name 

By slow degrees I gam’d the ear of kings. 

And soon my voice was deem’d oracular 
Their hearts I studied, flatter’d each caprice, 

And sprinkled flow rs for them on danger’s brmk 
Nothing to me was sacred that they craved, 

Measure and weight I alter’d as they wdl’d 
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Joad Where am I? Is this Baal’s priest 1 see? 

Does David’s daughter with a traitor talk. 

And turn a listening ear? Dost thou not fear 
That ’neath his feet should gape a gulf profound, 

And flames forth issuing straight scorch and consume thee 
Or these walls crush thee falling upon him? 

What would he^ Why this bold effrontery? 

Why comes God’s foe to taint the holy air? 

Then get thee from my presence, impious wretch, 

Go, and fill up the measure of thy crimes 
Soon will God make thee join the perjured crew 
Of Dathan, Doeg, and Achitophel, 

The dogs He fed with fallen Jezebel, 

Waiting to glut their fury upon thee, 

Besiege thy door, all howling for their prey' 

Mathan (in confusion) Ere the day close — which of us is to be — 
’Twill soon be seen — but, Nabal, let us go 
Nabal Where dost thou stray? Is then thy sense distraught? 
There lies thy way 

o Why throbs my heart with holy ecstasy? 

Is it God’s Spirit thus takes hold of me. 

Glows in my breast, speaks, and unseals mine eyes? 
Before me spread dim distant ages rise 

p Imrd, be Thy voice to our dull ears conveyed. 

Thy holy message to our hearts be borne, 

As to the tender blade 

Comes, in the spring, the freshness of the mom 

q How has pure gold changed into worthless lead^ 

What pontiff’s blood is at the altar shed'^ 

Weep, Salem, faithless city, weep in vain' 

Thy murderous hands have God’s own prophets slam 

r The Temple falls' high leap the flames with cedar fed' 

a What new Jerusalem is this draws nigh, 

With beams of light that from the desert shme? 

She bears upon her brow a mark divine 
Ye peoples, raise your joyous song on high' 

Zion 13 born anew, far fairer to the eye 

t Shrink not from bathing you in heathen blood. 

Hew down the Tyrians, yea, and Jacob s seed 
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Athalie 


My son, — once more to call thee by that name, — 
Suffer this fondness, and forgive the tears 
Prompted by too well founded fears for thee 
Far from the throne, in ignorance brought up 
Of all the poisonous charms of royalty, 

Thou knowest not th intoxicating fumes 
Of pow’r uncurb d, and flattery’s magic ‘5pells, 

Soon will she whisper that the holiest laws, 

Tho’ governing the herd, must kings obey, 

A monarch owns no bridle but his will, 

All else must bow before his majesty, 

Subjects are rightly doom’d to toil and tears, 

And with a rod of iron should be ruled. 

For they will crush him if they be not crush’d 
Thus will fresh pitfalls for your feet be dug. 

New snares be spread to spoil your innocence. 

Till they have made you hate the truth at last, 

By painting virtue in repulsive guise 
Alas* Our wisest king was led astrav 
Swear on this book, btfore these witnesses, 

That God shall be thy first and constant care, 
Scourge of the evil, refuge of the good, 

That you will judge the poor as God directs, 
Rememb’ring how, in simjjle linen clad, 

Thou wast thyself a helpless orphan child 

Great God* The hour is come that brings Thy prey * 

Think that upon our side 
Stands the destroying angel as thy guard 

Appiear, dear child, worthy of royal sires 
Queen, dost thou recognize King Da\id s hcir^ 
Observe at least thise marks thy dagger left 
Behold thine offspring, Ahaziah s son' 

Welcome King Joash, Abner, people all* 

Heav ns* 

Traitor * 

See this faithful Jewess here. 

Whose bosom, as thou knowest, nursed him then 
Saved from thy fury by Jehosheba, 

Within this temple God has guarded him 
Lo, here is all of David’s treasure left* 

Traitor, thy fraud will but destroy the child 
Hid me, my soldiers, of this vile pretence* 
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Soldiers of God, draw near, defend your King* 

y 

Athalie Treason* Oh, where am I, unhnppy Queen* 

Weapons and enemies on every side * 

Joad Thy search is vain, thou canst not ’scape the toils 

Cast round thee by the God whom thou hast scorn’d 
Into our hands has He deliver’d thee, 

Drunken with blood He calls thee to His bar 
ithalw My warriors are turn’d craven, numb with fear* 

Abner, is this thy coward’s snare’ 

Aimer My Queen, 

As God IS witness — 

Athalw Never mind thy God, 

Avenge me 

Ahner (throwing hm'self at the feet of Joo.?) Upon whom? Joaa? 

My prince? 

Athahe He Joas* He thy King' Bethink you, knaves. 

That ye are ijtill beleaguer’d by my arm>?, 

I hear my soldiers call me with loud shouts 
Tremble, ye rebels * Succor is at hand 
z 

Athahe Jehovah, thou hast won* 

Yes, it is Joash Vain denial now* 

’Twas here I gave command to have him slam. 

He has the mien and features of his sire, 

I trace his kinship with the line 1 hate 
Thus David triumphs, Ahab is destroyed 
Relentless god, this js thy work alone, 

With hopes of easy vengeance luring me, 

And twenty times a day setting mv thoughts 
In conflict, now remorseful for this child. 

Now dazzled with the prospect of iich spoil, 

And loath to give it to devouring flames 
Well, let him reign thy care and handiwork* 

And, to inaugurate his sovereignty, 

Bid him direct this dagger to my heart* 

This for my grandson is my dying wish, — 

My wish, nay more than wish, my trust and hope, 

That weary of the law, th^ yoke contemn’d, 

True to the blood of Ahab, drawn from me. 

Following his grandsire’s and his father’s steps, 

He, David s heir, shall make himself abhorr’d, 

Profane thine altar, rob thee of thy rites. 

So avenge Ahab, Jezebel, and me* 
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By this, the dreadful end her crimes deserv’d, 

LeBTD, King of Judah, nor this truth forget — 

Kings have m Heav'n their Judge severe, Who to the 
fatherless 

Is Father, and will punish those who mnocence oppress * 
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